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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Art, J Memorials of Indian Government; being a selection 

from the papers of Henry St, George Tucker — [Land- 

Revenwe.'] 

The immense interest centering in the land-reveniie, 
makes the management of landed property, ^diether be^- 
longing to individuals or Government, a question of the 
highest consideration. Nothing even indirectly bearing on it, 
should be hastily decided on, and all improvements on it should 
be carefully sifted and weighed, that all chances of bringing 
them to maturity may be fairly developed. From what tax are 
the funds mainly derived wherewith the heavy national expenses 
are met, but the land-revenue ? The two great monopolies cer- 
tainly return large sums, but how trifling, considering the need 
of the country. The import and export duties would be but a 
drop for that purpose, and the excise is scarcely worth men- 
tioning. It is the tax on land, the only tax we may •most 
say paid in India, that supports the Government ; and it is to 
the bettering of it that Government efforts should be directed. 
We do not mean bettering in the sense only of a present 
increase in the income, but also bettering the position of the 
ryot : and for the purpose of developing the capabilities of 
this fertile country — forcing on the proprietors, as far as legal 
means and example may go, a better principle of land manage- 
ment, and especially improving the present system of the man- 
agement of “ khas mehals,” by means of which, we believe, that 
a great impetus may be given to that end. Such then, and so 
great, is the importance of the subject which is now to occupy 
our attention. 

*Khas management, the Court of Directors, and after them, 
the Board of Revenue, have admitted to be “the most accepta- 
ble to the people,” and most successful in results, when the 
European officer in cliarge has been a thoroughly efficient one ; 
otherwise, that is, when the officer has been lax, tlie results 
have been totally different. Now the farm system has extend- 
ed alt over Bengal, and khas management, as a matter of 
choice, has become extinct ; from which we must conclude that 
an efficient European officer was not to be found in all Bengal; 

B 
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KIIAS-MEHALS. 


Otherwise we cannot imagine that Government would have 
given up that which was confessedly the most successful and 
most acceptable to the ryots. 

We know that this conclusion would be erroneous. There 
have been many Collectors that have been all that was requir- 
ed, energetic, efficient, devoted and patient, and yet it is to be 
inferred that they too failed in this strangely arduous task of 
carrying out all that was good. We are staggered, and begin 
to think it could not have been the officers in charge, that were 
to blame, there must have been something radically wrong in 
the system ; that either they had not at their disposal, means 
good and efficient to carry it out, and fully bring into play 
its advantages, or they had so much to do besides, that they 
could not devote sufficient time and energy to this particular 
purpose. And these we are quite inclined to regard as the real 
cause of the failure of the system. 

We recollect a gentleman of the Civil Service, once 
writing to a subordinate, on the latter’s wishing to replace a 
young man, whose only qualification was, that he could speak 
indifferent English, by an old and tried hand in their dej)art- 
rnent, to the eifect, that there was no necessity for the exchange, 
that every thing was dependent on the head of the office, who 
was J|)ke the mainspring of a watch. True, was the reply, the 
heao^f an office ought to be the mainspring, and as long 
as all the works are good and in order, he is responsible 
for the time that is kept, but if a cog-wheel break down, or 
become worthless, how then ? The mainspring is surely not 
responsible or answerable. This, we believe, has been the incubus 
that has oppressed many Government officers ; they have been 
expected to keep the work of their office in order, however 
w^orlhless or inferior their subordinates, or however incapable, 
from circumstances, to exercise a strict supervision. Thus 
the Collectors were unable to carry out the designs x)f Govern- 
ment, owing to the multiplicity of the duties on their hands, 
and were obliged to depend entirely on their tussildars, and 
they being untrustworthy, this great benefit among many 
others was lost to the people. 

When the Supreme Court was first instituted in India, the 
judges stretched their powers so far, that they declared all 
who paid revenue to Government were Government servants. 
On this plea they carried their jurisdiction so far and to such 
an extent, that they caused immense mischief. No one now will 
deny this, and that the principle, as applied by them, became, 
as it might have been expected to become, the instrument of 
intolerable oppression. Yet for all that, there was some plausi- 
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/ KHAS-MEHALS. 

bility ill their notion : from the whole bias of the Governmen- 
tal constitution, the Bengali ryot may be said to be the servant 
of the ruler. He is at any rate a “ retainer” in the proper 
sense of the word, and the zemindars are upholders in trust. 
While they act in accordance with this trust, they are indepen- 
dent, if they break it, they are, as they ought in right and 
reason to be, relieved.’^ 

If this may be said of independent zemindars, how much 
more applicable is it to farmers of Government estates ; and 
this form of land revenue, and the evils attendant on it, we will 
proceed to expose, pointing out at the same time what we consi- 
der would be the most advantageous way to both landlord and 
tenant to manage them. 

Both the Home Government, and their officials here, have 
admitted that khas management might be the best system of 
land settlement ; but from causes it has never been successful ; 
there is another objection to it, it has never in Bengal been 
found profitable, that is, of all forms of collecting revenue, 
this has been the most expensive and troublesome. Those 
who have studied the subject, have no hesitation in asserting 
that this ‘highly beneficial measure has failed through the 
chicanery of the junior agents entrusted with its details; in 
this opinion we heartily coincide, and how this great obstacle 
may now be avoided, it is our purpose to show. 

The system of farming khas mehal is one entirely mi generis^ 
It is certainly not zeinindari. It has something of the mouza- 
warri, inasmuch as that the principal land-holder in the vicinity 
is the farmer, or khas malik ; and lastly, it is in a measure ryot- 
warri, as in all melials a rate of rent is fixed, beyond which 
the fanner ought not to demand from the cultivator. It may 

♦ Under the late Moghul rule, we know that the word zemindar express- 
ed a meaning: entirely synonymous to our word collector. It was only in the year 
1793 that their cl) aracters of ool lectors was changed into that of proprietors. The 
change, writers say, has been beneficial, but wo are in the belief that Lord Cornwallis 
had scarcely obtained a fair knowledge of tlie native character and customs, and 
was much biassed by the experience hb had of the modified Feudal Tcniiro of 
Great Britain, to which he assimilated this as closely as the naruros of totally 
diiferent hereditary constitutions would admit of. If the change has been for the 
better, i^ still a moot question. Looking at the slothful, vet grasping disposition of 
the native lande<l gentry introduced by it, their utter indffiereuce th all advancement, 
and their perfect carelessness of all interest entrusted to them, but sGlf; no one 
can conceive the substitution of them for an enlightened and benevolent (Government 
can be for the better. But if they will cast aside their indolence and join the ranks 
of a civilized policy, wlvich enjoins forbearance and liberality as the standai’d of 
true self-interest, none will deny that tlie change was the most perfect and beneficial 
that tills country has ever experienced. A landed gentry like that of our own England 
are the great bulwarks of national freedom. The change, however, is yet too young 
for the question of good or evil to be decided. 1393 must answer it— in tlie mean time, 
it must be admitted, that the scheme was good, and, taking into consideration the 
ignorance of the local authorities, the steps taken to carry it out the best that could 
have been adopted. 
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however be regarded as a branch of the zeraindari ; and the 
terms are as follow : — The estate, containing one, two, or three 
kismuts, is measured, and since the introduction of the new 
style of measuring by survey, it is correctly mapped ; the 
boundaries and extent of each ryot’s holding are clearly defin- 
ed, and the chittas state what sort of land each holds, first-rate, 
second-rate, or third-rate ; what area is covered by tanks and 
ditches ; and also cow-paths, for the purpose of deducting the 
same from the assessable lands ; new jungle lands and those 
liable to imindation from tides, are also exempt from assessment. 
The amount of each class of land having been ascertained, the 
rate assessment in the neighbouring zemindari is found, and 
a junmmhundce or full amount of revenue obtainable from the 
estate fixed ; from this total a deduction, at the rate generally 
of 15 per cent., is made for expenses of collection; from that 
remaining, again, 15 per cent, is allowed for a mysterious pur- 
pose, called malikana ; after these deductions, the neighbouring 
proprietor, generally the one who has land surrounding the 
khas mehals, signs the dhoul, and the estate, including man, 
beast, and land, is made over to him, bound hand and foot, and 
from circumstances entirely at his mercy. He becomes to all 
intents and purposes the proprietary zemindar, with this draw- 
back, that he is liable to a renewal of the lease after the twenty 
years, or whatever number of years may l)ave fixed upon, 
expire. — Therefore, says tlie farmer to himself, 1 don’t see 
the use of laying out money on the property, for the more I 
improve the land, the more I shall have to pay at the next set- 
tlement, and that field in the sc^uth seems a nice bit of land, I 
must smuggle that into my kurija talook : moreover, adds 
he, calling to liis gomastah, the land I see has been assessed 
at lis. 6, 5 and 4, go and tell the ryots I will he content with 
Ils. 8, 7 and 5, and let them bless their fates that they have 
such a moderate moneeb. This may be supposed to be written 
jestingly ; but, alas ! we mean it in sober seriousness, and that all 
this and more, occurs in every kHas inehal. We call upon any 
intelligent Deputy Collector to give his testimony, utterly feaf- 
icss but that he will support what we have here advanced. 
What interesi in fact has the farmer in improving the land ? 
It will only, he believes, tend to encrease his jumma hereafter; 
besides, if lie improves any land at all, he will improve his 
own, and if he can do that at the expense of the khas lands, 
depend upon it, he will. But the farm-lands? It is out of the 
question. 

()u one estate that a Deputy Collector had the settlement 
of, there was a tank fast going to decay, though the river, and 
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that was brackish, was two miles off, and the only supply of 
water was obtained by means of a wet ditch, which filled 
during the spring tides at full and* new moon ; the cost of re- 
digging and cleaning out this tank was estimated at about 
Company’s Rupees sixty. The fanner was asked, why he 
did not do it : his reply was characteristic of the landed gen- 
try. It was — “ I can’t afford it, the settlement is a very hard 
one, and it is all I can do to meet my liabilities : the ^ater in 
the nullah (it was nothing but a ditch) is quite good enough.” 
In that case, observed the Deputy Collector, as I consider the 
lands under-assessed, and intend raising the jurnma, you will 
of course resign, so I may as well look out for another fiirrner. 
The man w^as alarmed enough, and had the Deputy Collector 
acted up to his threat of settling the estate witli another, he 
W'ould have expended ftot only sixty Rupees, but quadruple 
that amount to get it back. This malik did not reside perma- 
nently on the estate, or near it, having become proprietor by 
the purchase of the original farmer’s right and interests, 
and only visited the property to collect liis dues. Tlie 
ryots w^ere then asked, why they did not club together 
and repair the tank. They plausibly enough replied, wdiat 
have we got to do with the estate, or where are we to find 
the money ? Another instance, in another estate : — A fine old 
road was found closed with jungle : the proprietor, when asked 
why he did not keep it open and free, answ^ered, — what use ? 
the people can come by the fields. Again, at an estate visited 
by tbe same officer, he found a tank choked witii weeds and 
filled up wdth earth, so that, except during the rains, it con- 
tained no water. This Iiad been dug by an old howladar, 
wdio had fallen into difficulties. On asking why the farmer did 
not, conjointly with others, repair it, instead of spending all the 
baja jurnma on himself, the people, as was anticipated, smiled 
at the querist’s assumed simplicity. These and numerous 
other instances that could be adduced, go to prove, that how- 
ever profitable in the way of present money-returns the farm- 
ing system may be, it certainly fails in the more extended 
view that looks for future profit on a little j)resent ex])eiiditiire, 
and this we may assume is caused as* much by uncer^in tenure 
and liability, as by the innate laisser aller spirit of the native 
zemindar. Quid sit futurtm eras fuge quemrere is the moral 
by which, alas, too many are actuated. Tliis is one reason for 
putting a stop by all fair means to farming. 

Again, we may be under tbe impression, that averse as 
he is to or careless of improvement, the farmer luckily can- 
not rack-rent his ryots, he himself produces from among them 
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the witnesses to state how mueh is the rent of land, in his 
and the neighbouring estates : that rate of rent is put down 
in the dhoul, which he signs and agrees to be guided by, so 
that if he will not better the tenants, he cannot injure them. 
(There never was a purer error extant. John Doe and Richard 
Roe, are not, or were not, more glaring, open and acknowledged 
fictions in their generation, than the above bond. The khas 
ryot knows that he must pay like the neej ryot, or lie will 
very soon see who is master. In fact, the khas ryot never, 
or very seldom, attempts to assert his rights, when he does, he 
is ruined, root and branch, and very probably after much 
endurance, returns to his bonds a wiser man. Can any one 
wonder at this? If the khas ryots were allowed such advan- 
tages, what would become of the farmer’s own estate? It 
would be depopulated in a year. He would be obliged 
to throw open to his own people, those advantages enjoyed 
by Government tenants and so be a great loser in in- 
come, or he must reduce them to his terms ; the course is 
obvious, he will not give up one iota of /lis comforts and pro- 
fitSy for the (to him) ridiculous purpose of improving the con- 
dition of a parcel of ryots, and enhancing theirs ; nor can it 
surprise any one that such should be the course of an ignorant 
and pampered mind. Besides all this additional rent, the 
khas ryot becomes subject to all the other exactions, which 
the karija ryot is liable to. Marriage fees, burial fees, nuzzurs, 
fines, &c., leave the unfortunate man the same improvident, poor 
being, be always was and ever will be, under tlie existing union 
of landlord and tenant. As we like to exemplify, we will here 
do so. While a Deputy Collector was out on duty in a cer- 
tain district, he happened to anchor off a khas mehal; the 
people of it heaving this, came in a body to him, and made 
bitter complaints of the illegal proceedings of the durizaradar. 
Among other things, they stated, that he had fined one 
inan twenty Rupees, and had sold iiis cows to meet the fine. 
The farmer heard of this proceeding on tho part of the 
ryots, and threatened them, saying, you remetj^ber your 
last complaint, and how it ended ; you shan’t escape so easily 
this timet The neighbours lost heart, and the poor fellow 
who had been fined, foreseeing that he would not be able 
to get witnesses, hesitated ; public duty of importance took 
the Deputy Collector away, and he heard nothing tiiore of 
the case, but he firmly believes it to be true. We could bring a 
hundred similar cases, and we appeal to any one conversant 
with the subject. Collector, Magistrate or Planter, whether 
what we here advance has not frequently occurred, to their 
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knowledge ; and if so, is not this another reason to do away 
with this bastitrd system of farming.* 

Another evil of the farming system is this, the Govern- 
ment’s interests may suffer in the way of loss of land. Has 
any Deputy Collector been able to obtain the correct bounda# 
ries of a khas mehal, if the farmer is also the proprietor of 
the neighbouring karija estates? We are inclined to believe 
not. The first idea of such a farmer is to get as much as he 
can of the khas lands, into his karija talook; and to effect 
this, such marks and boundaries as can be, are silently removed. 
If he is a stranger or leelam harreedar^ he will sometimes take 
a howalah in a karija talook to the same end. One might sup- 
pose that surely the khas ryots would inform against this pro- 
ceeding, as after all, tliey are better off as khas ryots than neej ; 
— but those with a knowledge of the matter know they cannot, 
and will not; as the fact is, that they, the tenantry of this coun- 
try, lie bound, as before remarked, hand and foot, at the mercy 
of their landlords. They have not the fable of the bundle of 
sticks in their traditionary lore, or if they have, they do not 
understand the moral of it. But to return to the subject, there 
is no one to look after Government interests in the Mofussil, 
and that all Deputy Collectors have found in many in- 
stances. One measured a mehal for settlement, and found, as 
he imagined, that it greatly exceeded the quantity given in 
the old chittas ; daring the day, the farmer of the land 
came to pay his respects. f He is a rather rich zemin- 

dar. Among other things, he stated that the assessment of his 
khas mehal was quite disproportioned to its value. On refer- 
ring to the nuthee, it was seen that it was assessed at double the 
rate of the neighbouring khas inehals. The farmer could 
give no reason for this; he merely said, that one or two previous 

• We will give an instance of what neej ryots are subject to. A well-known 
landlord in a certain zillah lately came of age— wished to levy a forced contri- 
bution from each of his tenants, for the purpose of paying oft some family debts, at 
the rate of 7 annas per Rupee on their jumma. The writer was out on business in 
the neighbouidiood, and saw the lattials on both sides collecting, the ryots having 
resisted thii(|htrageous demand. Now here are the germs of what may be called 
a very pretty quarrel, and we were inclined to go out and see what was going on, but 
remembered the whokaome old adage, which says something about “ bloody noses’* 
being the consequence of interfering in quarrels, and S4> we (wisely) desisted. The 
natural exclamation is— W'^hy don’t they complain ? They cannot. In the firat place, 
did any one ever see a rich chnsdt in the next, if they go kickiiig their heels about 
the court, who will look after their cultivation. 

t A rather amusing instance ,of the inefficiency of the present police 
power is here developed. After the zijmindar was gone, the Deputy Collector’s 
amiahs informed him, that there was a purwannah out for his apprehension to 
appear before the Magistrate, and sign a bond to keep the peace, he having been 
guilty of some overt act of a breach of it. Why don’t they send him in, said the De- 
puty ? Oh, Sir, they replied, he is a very turbulent fellow, who’s to catch him, adding 
significantly, he's very rich too. 
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farmers had been sold out, owing, as lie conjectured, solely to 
the high rate of assessment. On his leaving, the Deputy looked 
over all the nuthee again, and then the real facts were ascer- 
tained ; there was nothing in the old chittas or Bengali re- 
;#cords to show it, but in one corner of the Abstract Statement 
in English, it was written in figures, that the beegah in the 
mehal was 115 cubits square, or a fraction more than double 
the usual beegah of 80 cubits square ; this accounted for the 
high assessment; but on making up the total of the quantity 
of land he had measured, the Deputy found that, instead of 
double (and more) than the quantity mentioned in the old chittas^ 
he had only got five-eighths, or three-eighths less than what he 
ought to have bad ; he was two days wading nullahs and* pene- 
trating jungles with the chain himself, ferreting out land that 
the zemindari gomastah and people had concealed, and even 
then he was three or four biggahs minus, according to the ac- 
count. Now the cunning fellow never mentioned to the Deputy 
Collector one word about the size of the former biggah, nor 
did his gomastah, nor the chowkeydars or ryots* One more 
instance, and the subject may be dismissed. At one estate that 
a Deputy Collector had to settle, and for the proper surveying 
and mapping of which, it being a rather extensive one, an 
araeen was appointed ; he found some forty biggahs missing. 
The ameen reported he could get no “ tiktimV' of them, so 
the Deputy Collector went in person to see^what could be 
done, lie found some land which, according to the old chit- 
tas, were khas, but he could get no local information to 
identify them, all that the people said, vras — “ that land belongs 

to the zemindar ; we know nothing about it.” The 

farmer himself said, “ I am only a leelam kurreeddar, and 
cannot say whether those lands are khas or not, I have never 
had possession of them. The fact is, (he argued) thus : If I 
get these lands, I shall certainly get some pecuniary profit, 
but to balance this, I shall be in a constant state of hot 
water with a powerful neighbour, how much that will cost 
one there’s no knowing — 1 had better let them go,|pd I sh^ll 
have at any rate a deduction in the amount of my next set- 
tlement jumina equal to the amount of the lands missing.” 
If this happens in one instance, it may happen in twenty. Who 
then is there to look to, on the part of Government ? — No one — 
therefore this is another strong reason why the present farm- 
ing system is bad ; and we have given three cogent reasons 
why it should be superseded, viz. : — 

“ The farmers do not improve the property or people.” 

2nd, “ They do not adhere to the terms of their bonds,” 
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3rd, “ Government interests suffer.” 

There is another reason too, which if not SO weighty, still 
points to the same result A farmer’s rights and title, and pro- 
prietary interest in a khas mehal, may be sold in satisfaction 
of decrees of the civil or fiscal courts. Thus a farmer falls^ 
into arrears or debts : the farm is sold, and the purchaser steps 
into his place. Now here it is evident, that a property belong- 
ing |o one, is sold to pay off another’s debts, for the property 
is not the farmer's^ he only farms it. There is no lack of 
buyers. It is evident then, that Government forego immense 
advantages and profits in the property, to pay themselves by 
the sale of these advantages, should the farmer fail in his 
engagement; for it may say, if we do not continue these 
advantages, who will buy a defaulter’s interests, and if no one 
buys, how shall we get arrears recovered. This may pass, 
but then the proprietor’s rights and interests are sold for pri- 
vate debts, and this without leave or license from the absolute 
owner, which is Government. We are aware that the plan has, 
been followed, as the best that could be devised to meet the 
contingent circumstances, and as long as the farming system 
continues, *it must exist, but w^e know no code or custom of any 
country, civilized or barbarous, that bears any analogy to it, and 
we think this, with the other reasons we have advanced, cries 
aloud for the abolition of the system.. 

But before U^lishing the system, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to have one in substitution ; and the best that can be, we 
have no hesitation in saying, is “ kkas mmuigement ” on an 
entirely modified basis. It has been stated that the Board of 
Revenue and the Governments, both Home and Local, admit 
khas management to be most advantageous to the exchequer,, 
and most acceptable to the people, if ably conducted ; but the 
attempt to introduce it failed, it was not profitable ; general 
opinion also allows its superiority, and traces its failure to the 
want of integrity in the native subordinates employed in car- 
rying it out. Instead of casting aside a very beneficial measure, 
it would bave been better to have remedied the evils that 
surrounded it, and which perhaps were not trivial in those days„ 
Khas management was not profitable, and why ? We will at- 
tempt to show. A mehal was purchased, and was ordered to 
be put under khas management. The Collector doubtless had 
quite sufficient on his hands before, so frequently he was 
obliged to trust much to his subordinates. His headman, or 
whosoever among the amlah may have had his ekbal in the 
ascendant, would say to the huzzoor, I have a brother who 
wislies to be appointed tussildar to this new mehal. Very 
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ifeH, would reply tliu ^‘Protector of the Poor," tl^ puy is to 
be so much and the security so much. The bro* 

ther is forthwith appointed, the connecting link being pro- 
bably a rouleau of Rupees,' to be renewed monthly, So long as 
the bother continued tussildar. The latter would go to his 
appointment, pompously give out his connectionship, and im- 
mediately commence putting in order his screw propeller. 
Each man of the ryots was assessed at a certain rate on his^the 
tussildar’s) account, according to what the ryot paid Govern- 
ment. If any proved refractory, means were soon found, by 
all sorts of annoyances, to bring him to reason, or to get him 
ousted from his holding. Perhaps one man, bolder than the 
rest, would say, “ This is too bad, I shall go in and complain,*' 
and off be would go. “ Ah, ha ! says the tussildar, is that it,** and 
off would go a letter to his brother at the Sudder. This brother 
would get hold of complainant, as soon as he received the letter. 
Now !if the relationship was a bond fide one, nothing more was re- 
quirep ; but if fictitious, the favourite of Sudder would write off' 
in reply to tussildar, that the complaint was a very serious one, 
and Would cost, at least, sixteen or twenty Rupees to settle : the 
Irint livould be taken, and the money sent. The favorite would 
then turn round to the complainant and say, you are a quarrel- 
some budzat, and had better be off. Here, he would continue, 
turning round to his servants and people, turn this man out 
and look after him. Suppose the man still resipbte, and deter- 
mined to give in his complaint petition. The day it was to be 
gken, the favorite, with all his mohiirirs and nukkul nuveeshes, * 
would surround the Collector, with heaps of papers, immediate- 
ly on his commencing kutchery. “Good Heavens” would say 
the unfortunate kahim, “give me breathing room.** That was 
quite enough : the favorite would turn round and say, “ clear the 
court, and turn out all who have no business," and forthwith the 
poor complainant is hustled, pushed, and kicked out of court, 
perfectly cured of his complaining propensities. He would 
return to his village with the whole account, and no more 
intentions of complaining would ever be heard. The tussildar 
from that moment was supreme, his per-centage would be 
given without a murmur. Nuzzurs and fines would swell his 
fortunes, while his employers would be remitting yearly 
thousands. When the ryot paid his “ kist,** first was deducted 
the tussildar’s per-centage, and what remained, he credited to 
the man*s account with the Government. On making up his 
tussildaree accounts, th^re would generally be a balance of 
fiorae hundreds, which he plausibly accounted for, and said it 
would he collected in a month or two. It was never thought 
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of agaiM, uiifesfei ilie Collector gave a severe order to send it m 
at once on pain of forfeiture of his appointment. The tussil^ 
dar would immediately send in a lot of men with petitions 
against l*im, and On being called upon for a reply, would state 
that he was merely acting up to orders, it was true the people 
were hard up, but what could be do? The iutermediate ordeir 
would probably be to desist, till final orders were given, and 
the§e were to remit. If pestilence, famine or flood occurred# 
he still made his harvest : the disaster was patent to all, it was 
absolutely necessary to remit some pSrt of the rent, on which 
Teniissior* the tussildar received his per-centage according to 
local circumstances. These things came to light perhaps on 
the appointment of a new Collector, and a tussildar here and 
there was dismissed,; but what did they care? They had made 
their fortunes. Government, we suppose, seeing these remissions 
and losses, and hearing these complaints, (we mean ofuhe 
chicanery of the tussildare) was obliged to resort to the farm- 
ing system, giving up a scheme that originated in a patriarchal 
and benevolent feeling, and so fell the great hopes which budded 
in it, but which never blossomed. 

In the ‘mean time, the natives say that Government gave up 
the khas system because it would not pay. They did not like 
to take the chances of variable seasons, whicn they would 
escape by farming out their lands; for the farmer must pay, 
they say, let w^at will occur. In fact, they think the change a 
cunning contrivance on the part of Government, and do not 
make allowances for the advantages held out to farmers, which 
they look upon as the farmer’s right. No one will for a 
moment wonder, that a scheme, however beneflcial and just, 
failed under such circumstances, nor that it was unprofitable. 
Government, some may say, went too far in giving it up alto- 
gether ; being one of such import, both financially and econo- 
mically, a^regarded the welfare of their subjects, they might 
have modified, changed, or remodelled it. As they did not, it 
may be assumed, that there are some suflicient reasons for their 
not doing so. Yet we believe that the system ought not to have 
been so hastily abandoned. We venture to think that under 
proper management, and properly conducted, the system pos- 
sesses advantages which are not to be secured to the same 
extent in any other way. 

We recommend then, that an officer be appointed on the pay 
of two, three or four hundred Rupees a month in every district, 
who shall be called agent or manager, (pr whatever Government 
likes) of Government estates and land in his zillah, and that he 
shall perform the duties of an agent, md those onlj/. We would 
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by no means recommend that he have any judicial powers 
whatever, or if there is to be any exception, let him be a 
justice of the peace. It appears to have been considered, 
that Government service and judicial authority must be, “ one 
and undivided,” — which has been a great mistake, as we could 
show, but we are not considering that point now. The manager 
or agent should have an office, in, which he would be assisted by 
two, three or four clerks, as required. In this office should be 
registered fairly, and numbered, all the khas mehals in the district, 
with the nature of the lease of each ryot and the name of .the 
lessee. Each mehal should be correctly mapped, and on the 
face of it such separate holding should be shown. On the fly 
leaf of the register should be written, mouza or kismut, so and 
so p^gunnah— rates of land rent as sanctioned by Government, 
first-?*ate, second-rate, &c. And now commence the benefits and 
beauties of properly managed khas lands. The preliminaries being 
drawp up, the Government will call in the tenant of a kismut 
or a mouza, and say, “ I, John Company do make you Dirio- 
‘ nal|:i Chashi to wit that I have determined on being your direct 

* land-lord, as I hope to confer great benefits on you (and some 
^ on myself) by such a step ; and to this end have appointed Ba- 
^ boo or Mr. so and so agent and manager of and for my estates 

* in this zillah. I have settled the rates of rents, beyond which 
^ he shall not demand, and you shall not give, directly or indi- 
‘ rectly. If you have any petty disputes, go to him, and he will 

* settle them amicably, if he can, but he has no authority to fine 
‘ or mulct you in any way — if you cannot settle amicably, go to 

* the proper courts. I also see you have been in the habit 

* of taking lands which you cannot or do not cultivate your- 

* self, or being in want of money, you make over your 

* rights to another, as a nim howlah, and perhaps that party 

* makes it pver to a third as nim vosut howlah, this causes 
‘ confusion, quarrels and litigation. I wish to av6id that for 
‘ your sakes. I have therefore determined that my tenants shall 
‘ be tenants under bond, for which purpose I have drawn up 

* two sets of leases. One is a lease for life, or even perpetual, 
‘ by which you, having been a good tenant, may transmit the 
‘ property to your heirs, provided they agree to the conditions 
‘ that bound you ; but this lease shall give you no power to 

* alienate the property to any third party on any consideration. 

* If you cannot cultivate it, or it is too much for you, give it up, 

* and I will settle with another for it, or any part of it. But 
‘ this clause shall not prevent your cultivating land by means of 
‘ hired servants, or by agreement with anotner, who may give 

* you part of the producet Such a person shall claim by right 
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* OT)]y sncli produce in part, and nothing shall give him a 
‘ claim on the land, which is not yours, but mine, to barter. 

‘ The other lease shall be one at will, you may throw up such 
‘ whenever you like, giving three months’ notice, with one 

* year’s certain tenure provided for therein ; the same power 

* reversely resting in me, as is but fair : and now, hark you, 

‘ friend liinonath, I must have my rents, I give you fair and 
‘ favorable terms, such as your neighbours do not enjoy, and I 
‘ expect in return no shuffling. To assist you, when I formerly 
‘ nOj^naged my own (khas) mehals, I appointed tussildars 
‘ to collect the rent : they with your connivance cheated 
‘ me handsofnely. I say with your connivance, though 
‘ I do not think you profited much. I am inclined to be- 

* lieve that you and I got a shell each, and the tussildar 

* got the oyster : under this impression I tell you to make 
‘ your own arrangements to pay me regularly, but I must 
‘ have a year’s deposit in cash from all : if I consider 
‘ that too much in any instance, 1 will be satisfied with a 

* deposit to the amount of two kists. For the rest, settle among 
‘ yourselves as to the remittance of each kist : call apunchayat, 

‘ choose a man of your mouza, in whom is placed general 
‘ confidence, choose two if you like, or come in yourselves. 

* Only come., and that regularly ; If you don’t, I will cut your 
^ deposit, and have further ordered, in such a case, my mana- 
‘ ger, with the permission of the Collector, to lease your pro- 
‘ perty to some one else, and you know, that having no raj- 
‘ dilutee, or nuzzurs, or fines to pay, you will be in such com- 
‘ fortable circumstances, that hundreds will Hock to take your 
‘ lands ; but where you will find lands again, on such easy 
^ terms as you will lose, I do not know. Certainly not among 
^ the zemindars as, yet. Besides, you Ram Doss, have aii 

* old hatut^ which is remitted in the rent roll. .You have 
‘ allowed it to be over-run with jungle, and become impassable. 
‘ I will give 8 annas, and you give 8 annas, and we. will clear 
‘ it, after which you must engage to keep it clear. You 
‘ Buxoolla have dug a hole near your house for the sake of the 
^ earth you would get out of it, to raise your heeta. This you 
‘ call a tank, I will help you to put it in order, after which you 
‘ must keep it in order, at any rate, for a reasonable time. 

* You Sheik Mahommed have property on one of my large 

* churs ; and I see a water course has commenced to run 
‘ through it. A stitch in time saves nine, and if we don’t see 

* to this now, there’s no knowing where it may end. I have 
^ unfortunately no staff of Civil Engineers to assist me in 
f these things, but hope soon to have : in the mean time, 
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ril see what can he done. Lastly; you Boirub Bur- 

neek have a shop in my market place of . I 

see you are in the habit of sweeping all the filth into the 
middle of the road, and your neighbours do the same. Dogs, 
goats, and cows go about destroying the road, by making 
holes in it, which in the rains are up to the knees in slush. I 
won’t allow this any more, I will make a nice even surface, 
over which I will strew old earthen pots and pans, broken 
to the proper size, and we will have a foot-path in front of 
the shops, and the centre shall be arched to the proper degree 
of convexity, with a drain on each side to run off the water. 
To do this, you and the others frequenting the haut, must 
subscribe. They will be able to do so, as they will have to 
give no chout for a standing in the market-place : what you 
all give I will double, and having put the place in order, I 
intend to appoint you and two or three other respectable in- 
habitants a committee to assist my manager to keep it so. 
Y^u see what I am willing to do for you, and the advantages 
I bold out. All depends on your paying your rents regularly, 
remember that well, and I dare say we shall get along mucli 
ra^re satisfactorily than we have hitherto been doing, and now 
go, sign your leases, and be off.” 

To drop this style, what is there that does not hold out 
hope of benefit from the above plan ? When, as we before 
remarked, we consider how much depends on the land and its 
revenue, it cannot but be admitted that the sooner we can attain 
the true value of it, the better : such a value as shall pay the 
lord of the soil, and the plougher of it. Hitherto it has had 
but a fictitious one ; all cry out at the nnjustness of the financial 
policy of this country, which taxes only the agriculcurist. We 
do not agree with these argumentists, but we will admit that 
the illegal exactions, which have become the lex non scripta 
of the country, go far to render that an unjust measure, 
which in itself is substantially reasonable. Government found 
the tax when the country was made over to them, and they 
have continued it. They have greatly modified it, and have 
passed laws for its better regulation, but inasmuch as example 

15 better than precept, this will further impjpove it, by taking 

their own lands under their own management, and thus shew- 
ing the zemindars what can be done by straight-forward and 
honest terms : these last must jiiari go with them, or 

their lands will be denuded of tenants, who will flock to the 
khas lands, and those that will not will lose their estates ; and 
very deservedly so. 

We do not hold that Government should go deeper into khas 
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tenures than they are at present, er than they are obliged to 
go ; for we have enough of the leaven of feudality in us to nelieve 
that every country requires a landed gentry and aristocracy, 
if they "are fit and proper* We advance only this, that Govern- 
njent ou^ht to do every thing they can, through the liieans 
already m their power, to benefit their subjects, and we further 
believe that what we have above advocated will enable them 
to do so. 

We now come to the consideration of how all this can be ma- 
naged without additional expense ; for the Government may say, 
we already forego so much, we can afford no more. No more is 
wanted. It will be from those "profits that funds will be found, 
not only to pay a manager and office, and assist ryots with 
donations to clear their tanks and grounds, but enough will be 
left over to give a fair profit to Government, should they wish to 
take advantage of it. Thus ; — there are two sorts of khas farms, 
called respectively ^‘khas'^ and “ shikirnee.'* To the former 
class belong all alluvial formations called “ churs,’* and also all 
estates, the proprietory rights in which have lapsed to Govern- 
ment. In farming out such estates, the Government allows the 
farmer a very large per-centage for the trouble of collecting the 
rent and looking after and improving the property : this per- 
centage, called “ tussildaree,” sometimes amounts to 30 per 
cent on collections, and is never less than 15 per cent, say the 
average is 20. The other or shikimee khas are under tenures 
paying revenue to Government ; but the proprietory right to 
which lodges in the zemindar. In these not only tussildaree but 
malikana is allowed, and the two together seldom amount to 
less than 25 per cent, often to 30 per cent. We have often asked 
what malikana means, and have never yet obtained a satisfac- 
tory answer. We believe that it is identical with that deduction 
allowed to land-holders by Lord Cornwallis, when the permanent 
settlement was made, on their agreeing to give up the sayer 
duties, and also all improper exactions ; but then we ask our- 
selves how it is, that shikimee khas farmers are allowed it. Take 
pergunnah Boogoprgomedpore for instance, where a iWend of 
the writer made some forty or fifty settlements this year. This 
pergunnah was first cleared of jungle, it is supposed, about 150 
years ago, by one Dyal Chand, assisted by a Ram Kissore 
Doopee : traces of both are still to be found in the country. It 
is next seen in the possession of one Aga Bakur, a satrap of 
the Court of Dacca,* and from him descended to his soh (as 

♦ The materials of a very pretty romance arc to bo found in tbe fate pf 
Dyal Chand and his family, and the ris#of Agfa Bakui*, compriaing love UttUceiiiOd 
andaiiholy,rcvcngf« and setf-immolatioa. 
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far as we can make out) Aga Saduk. We have seen a deed of 
gift under the latter’s sign and seal, dated about 112 years 
back, viz., Au D. 1744, B. S. 1148. A few years previous to 
Aga Saduk’s time, A* D. 1737, Murad Ali was sent as 
Deputy Governor to Dacca, and he took one Rajbullub 
with him in some low capacity. This man rose, according to 
Eastern custom, by rapacity and bribery, to great influence and 
riches, and ultimately we find him in possession of Boogoor- 
gomedpore. He was in possessiojp of it in the year 1756, and 
Sooraj-u-Dowla, wishing to squeeze some of his plunder out 
of hinr, placed him in confinement, sending orders to Dacca 
at the same time to seize all his family in that province : as is 
known in history, his son Kissen Dass escaped to Calcutta, and 
the refusal to give him up caused the capture of that place and 
the horrors of the black hole. The family escaped, however, 
that time with heavy fines, until the disputes of 1763, between 
the Nawab Nazim Cassim Ali, and the English, when the 
Nawj|b finding Rajbullub favorable to the English, just previous 
to hii declaration of hostilities, murdered him and all his sons, — 
drowned them in the Bhagiratti, we think historians say, at least 
local tradition has it so, and adds, that all his sons were not 
killed : out of six two escaped, and several grand-children, and 
that inust have been the case, for some direct descendants still 
exist, though in a very dilapidated condition. In 1768, (we 
think) the East India Company got the grant of the Dewani 
of Bengal, from the Emperor of Delhi, but having no authority 
from home, the AdmUiisttation was one of dreadful confusion. 
People who possessed a little pluck, rose up on all sides, de- 
clared themselves independent land-holders, and refused to 
acknowledge either the East India Company or the native 
zemindars ; the quarrels, too, among the family of Rajbullub, 
which had by this greatly encreased,and that vile practice which 
existed of land-limders when hard up, alienating large tracts 
pf land, as talooks and baulahs, &c., on very easy terms, for the 
consideration of a few Rupees paid down, brought pergunnah 
Poogoorgomedpore to the hammer in 1799, we think,, and it 
was purchased by Government for Co.’s Rs. owe, no one coming 
forward to bid for it. Government called on all under-tenure 
holders, who wished to have them “ karij kured,^’ to come for- 
ward ; many did. And then was seen the extent of losses 
accruing from giving leases for lands at half their value for 
a few Rupees nuzzurana; those who wished having “karij 
kured ” their lands ; the remainder arc the shikiraee klias 
mehals given in farm : but these farmers get malikana : and 
yve do not see wby they should^ as evidently Government is 
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the tnalik * They get it, however; and that, with ihe per- 
centage for collections or expenses of collection, amounts to 
a very large sum ; from this sum we would propose to pay an 
efficient manager and establishment ; and from it we would 
lay by enough for improvements ; and the rest, for we be- 
lieve there will be a rest, may be expended as Government 
wish. This district, for example, we will say, yields about Co.’s 
Rs. 250,000 khas rents yearly. The collection-expenses and 
malikana on this sum at 20 per cent., and it is seldom so low, 
will give Rs. 60,000 a year. With such a plain figure state- 
ment, it is unnecessary to go into detail as to how funds are to 
be raised. Say that the expenses of a manager, including his 
pay, tra velling allowances, office and contingent charges, amount 
to Rs. 1 0,000 per annum, and Government give Rs. 10,000 
a year for improvements in the khas mehals, there will still re- 
main Co.’s Rs, 30,000 for Government uses. What becomes of 
this Rs. 50,000 now ? It is frittered away in small sums among 
hundreds, leaving but a small share individually, not enough 
itself to keep the receiver in idle respectability, so that if he 
has no other resources, he makes up what he wants by arbi- 
trary exactions. 

Rs. 10,000 may appear a small sum for improvements, 
but it must be remembered that it will be doubled by the 
tenants giving a half of all sums required for improving 
their property ; that is, if the improvement is a mere indi- 
vidual benefit ; if a general one, by all subscribing alike who 
may benefit by it. Again, the tenant^s share or shares may 
be paid as labor instead of money ; so that it may not encroach 
upon his purse ; it will be but enforcing proper sanatary pre- 
cautions, which all Governments have the power to do, and 
ought to do. 

The details of a-manager’s duties will be simple ; he will be 
subordinate to the Collector. He will have three or four clerks, 
between whom will oe distributed the accounts of the khas 
mehals. Each clerk will have two books, in one of which a 
deUiled -account of each estate will be kept; as for example, 
on the fiy leaf will be written 

Mouzah or Kismut. 

Rates of fixed rents. 

List of tenants. page. &c. &c. 

On turning to the leaf, the account of the tenant will be found, 
how much land he holds, in what lots or dags of the map and 

♦ Malikana m no long^er allowed. By the way there ore two vavietle^i of khai 
mehals, churs and shikimee tenures, both requiring reformed managemeut. 
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ctittas they are indicated, which map and chittas will be pre- 
fixed to the account or index. The other book will contain 
an abstract of how much land each estate has, the amount of 
rent due from it, and the days when rent will be paid. The 
Collector will of course know all this, and as the tenants come 
in they will go with their rent to the manager, who will give 
a printed paper, stating that every thing is correct ; with this 
paper and the money he will send them to the treasury, and the 
Collector’s initials on the paper will constitute it a full receipt. 
Those who do not pay will have their deposits cut, and if they 
make it a point of being in arrears, they should be ousted, and 
if ‘the agent is an able active man of business, understanding 
and taking an interest in his work, and who will give the 
ryots the full benefit of all the advantages held out by Go- 
vernment, he will have hundreds coming in to take land from 
him. And here we would add that the agent or manager must 
be a man of experience : no one should be appointed from mere 
interest, or because he is a senior-scholarship holder. When 
arrangements work well, these latter may be admitted, for the 
same energy that carried them to the head of the college 
will take them to the top of their profession very probably. 

Lastly, we see but two causes of doubt as to the success and 
propriety of the measures we have herein proposed. The first 
is, will the khas tenants stick to their engagements and pay their 
rent regularly ? We think we may assume that they will, when 
the immense advantages that will accrue to them become 
developed, no fines nor nuzzurs, no raj dhootCe. Self-interest 
alone will urge them. In lieu of the above, they will only have 
to pay a share of whatever remuneration they may privately 
arrange to a voluntary tussildar, and he, who will probably be a 
comparatively large farmer in the kismut or parish, will do liis 
best to carry out the system, and thereby escape the clutches 
of an izaradar, which a failure of it will entail. We could ad- 
duce other reasons as cogerft. ^ 

The second reason is as to its justness. Many farmers wull 
be thrown out of income, it may be said, and is it legally just 
to deprive them of that which they have from long possession 
at last become to consider as vested rights ? A farmer may 
say, the land may be considered as vours, but I held it 
before you purchased it, you made a settlement with me for it, 
I have regularly paid you as malik the premium you required, 
and it is very hard to dispossess me now. I have no other 
means of livelihood, my caste forbids me to trade or to become 
a mechanic, or to labor agriculturalljr. What are we to do? 
Ortie reply is instant. True, 1 entered into arrangements with 
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you about this land, but nothing in the deed reoognizes your in- 
dependent right. I rented you the land in the hope you would 
do some good to it, as conducive to your own interests, and to 
the same |||d I gave up large profits. What have you done 
for my landl Have you improved its agricultural capabilities ? 
No. Have you improved the condition of my ryot? No. 
Have you laid out money on local benefits and advantages? 
No. While all the rest of the civilized world has been ad- 
vancing in the science of agriculture, have you made a step 
in advance? No. What have you done then that I should 
listen favorably to you? Where are the ten talents I gave 
you ? They are still ten. And* to another : Where are your 
five ? They are still five, peradventure only four ! My tenants 
look to me for help, and what is more, I look to them for the 
funds necessary to carry on my Government, and mutual bene- 
fits require a closer connection. I can also get them a greater 
return in profits for the advantages I have conceded to you, 
on their account as well as yours : the world admits that a true 
principle of political economy (of which however you know* 
nothing) is tliat it is proper that one should suffer rather than 
many. On that principle I will act, and let justice judge 
between us. 

We liave nothiog more to say on the subject at present. We 
only repeat that the changes we have advocated are, we 
believe, due to the happiness of the people, and are founded on 
justice. As such we cast them on the waters, fully believing 
that time and experience will favorably prove their merits, and 
these are the only criteria that never deceive. 



20 LIFE OF MAHOMET 

FROM THE IOtII YEAH OF HIS MISSION TO THE HEGIRA. 

Art. II. — 1. Shat Wackidi. Arabic MS» 

2. Shat TahaH, Ditto Ditto, 

3. Shat Hishdmi. Ditto Ditto, 

4. Life of Mohammed^ by A, Sprenger, AT. D, Allahabad, 
1851. 

5. Essai 8ur L'Histoire des Arabes pendant L'Epoque de Ma- 
homet : par M. A, P, C. de Perceval. Paris, 1848, vols, 

1 and 3. 

6. Mohammed der Prophet Dr, Gustav Weil. Stuttgart, 
1843. 

In the beginning of the tenth year of his Mission, (the 50th 
of his life,) Mahomet was still shut up in the isolated quarters 
of Abu T^lib, whither all his near kinsmen, unbelievers 
well as converts, had, in consequence of their support of the 
prophet, been forced to retire. No one ventured forth except 
at the annual pilgrimage. Buying and selling, giving and 
receiving in marriage, — all the intercommunications of social 
life, were suspended between them and the rest of the Coreish. 
The H5shimites were thus virtually blockaded for the space of 
two or three years. 

At last the sympathies of a numerous section of the Coreish 
were aroused. They saw in this form of persecution something 
more than a conscientious struggle against an Impostor. The 
justice of extending the ban to the whole Hashimite stock 
seemed doubtful. Many, especially those related to the family, 
began to grieve at the breaon. 

It was discovered by some of the friends of Mahomet that 
the parchment in the Kaaba on which the ban was engrossed, 
had been almost entirely devoured by insects. The important 
news was told to Mahomet, and to Abu Talib, who resolved to 
found thereon an effort for the dissolution of the league. The 
venerable chief, now more than fourscore years of age,^. issued 
forth from his shut-up quarters, with a band of followers, to the 
Kaaba. Addressing the chief men of the Coreish, as usual 
assembled there, he said, — “ Intelligence hath reached me that 
your deed hath been eaten up of insects ; if my words be 
found true, then desist from your evil designs, — if fiilse, I will 
deliver up Mahomet that ve may do with him as ye list.'' All 
agreed that it should be thus. So they sent for the document, 


* Wackidi, p, 23. 
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and when they had opened it, lo I it had been devoured by 
white-ants and was no longer legible. Abu TMib, perceiving 
their confusion, bitterly upbraided them with inhumanity and 
breach of social obligation : he then advanced with his band 
to the Kaaba, and standing behind the curtain, prayed to the 
Lord of the Holy House for deliverance from their machina- 
tions. Having done this, he retired again to Ids abode. 

The murmurs of the party that favoured the Hashimites, 
now found an opportunity of effective utterance. The parti- 
zans of the Prophet were emboldened. The Coreish had 
hardly recovered from surprise at the sudden appearance, and 
as sudden departure, of Abu TMib, when five chief men rose 
up from their midst, and declaring themselves inimical to the 
league, put on their armour, and proceeded to the quarter of 
Abu Talib. Standing by, they commanded all that had taken 
refuge there to go forth to their respective homes in security 
and peace. So they went forth in the tenth year of the 
prophet’s mission, 619 — 620 A. D. The Coreish, confounded 
by the boldness of the stroke, offered no opposition : they 
perceived that a strong party had grown up who would resent 
by arms any attempt to lay violent hands upon the Moslems.* 

The rest and liberty that followed the breaking up of the 
hostile league were not long to be enjoyed by Mahomet. In a 
few months he was visited by trials more severe than any that 
had yet befallen him. The tenth year of his mission (the 
third before the Hegira) had not yet passed when Khadija 
died, and five weeks later his protector Abu Talib also.f 

♦ Among the five chiefs was Abul Bokhtari, whoso safety Mahomet endeavour- 
ed in return vainly to secure at Budr. Another was Zohair, a maternal grandson 
of Abd al Muttalib. A third was Mutim, who shortly afterwards took the Prophet 
under his protection on his return from T%if. 

The version in the text is chiefly from Wackidi, (p. 40,) with the omission only 
of the fiction that God had communicated to his prophety the information that the 
document had been eaten up all except the words “ in the name of Godf with which 
(according to the ancient Meccan custom, Tabariy p, 147,) it commenced, and that 
Abu Talib told this to the Coreish. 

Two separate traditions are given both by Hishami and Tabari. One as above. 
The other that the five chiefs had first concerted together to procure the dissolu- 
tion of the league: and that the Coreish were already influenced by their appeal 
when Mutim arose to tear up the document, and found that it had been eaten up. 
Hishdmiy Tabariy 145. 

We have endeavoured to weave both versions into the likeliest historical form. 
Weil supposes the document to have been destroyed during the night by some 
partizan of Mahomet. But this could hardly have been done. The ravages of 
white-ants could not thus have boon easily counterfeited: they have a peculiar 
appearance, 

t The authorities regarding these ddtes are contradictory, and we must bo con- 
tent with probabilities. 
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The death of his wife was a sore affliction. For five-and- 
twenty years she had been his counseller and support, and now 
his heart and home were left desolate. His family however 
no longer needed her maternal care. The younger daughter, 
Fatima, was approaching womanhood,* and an attachment was 
perhaps already fornfing with Ali, her father s nephew and 
adopted son. Though Khadija, (at her death three score and 
five years old,) must have long ago lost the charms of youth, 
and though the custom of Mecca allowed polygamy, yet Maho- 
met was, during her life time, restrained from other marriages 
by afiection and gratitude, and perhaps also by the wish to 
secure more entirely for his cause the influence of her family. 
His grief at her death was at first inconsolable, for he was lia- 
ble to violent and deep emotion ; but its effects were transient. 
The room of Khadija could be filled, though her devotion and 
virtues might not be rivalled, by numerous successors. 

The loss of Abu Talib, who lived and died an unbeliever, 
was, if possible, a still severer bereavement. We may dismiss 
without much attention the legend that on his death-bed, in 
reply'to the earnest appeal of his nephew, he declared that he 
was prevented from giving his assent to the creed of Islam 
only because he feared the imputation of terror at the ap- 
proach of death.f Whatever; he may have said to comfort Ma- 
homet, his whole life belies the accusation that the fear of the 
Coreish restrained him from avowing his convictions. The 
sacrifices and loss to which Abu Talib exposed himself and his 


W^ckidi says (p. 23,) that Khadija died after Abu Talib a month and five days: 
Ibn Coteiba also, that she died after him three days. The authorities, however, 
quoted in the Mow^ihib^-alladoniya, give Rainadh^in (December 619.) as the 
date of Khadija’s death, and Shawwal (January 620,) for that of Abu TSiib. 
Sprenger is not clear ; in one place (p. 196, note 2,) he says that Khadija died 
after Abu Talib;’* but in the next page, “ one month and five days after his wife 
he lost his uncle and protector, the noble-minded Abu Tdlib,’* 

The middle of Shawwfil is the date generally agi'eed upon for Abu Talib ’s de- 
cease, (Wackidi, p. 23 :) and the end of the same month, or about a fortnight later, 
as the period when Mahomet, down-cast, and distressed at the two bereavements, 
set out for Tayif. We must therefore either suppose that Khadija died within 
this fortnight, e, within the last fifteen days of Shawwal, or that she died before 
Abu T^Ub. Ibn Coteiba’s tradition that she died three days after Abu T^ib, would 
be consistent with the former supposition. Bui the interval between the two deaths 
is generally represented as thirty -five days ; (WUckidi, pp. 23, 40.) 

In this view it seems more natural to adopt the alternative that she died in the 
first half of Ramadhkn, (December 619 ; ) that Abu Talib died in the middle of 
Shaww&l (January 620 :) and that Mahomet, overcome by despondency at these 
succesive bereavements, and by the renewed opposition of the Coreish, set out for 
Tayif the end of the latter month. 

♦ She would be then about twelve or thirteen years of age. 
f See Weil’s Mohammad, p. 67, note 79 : and Wackidi, p, 22|. 
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family for the sake of his nephew, while yet incredulous of his 
mission, stamp his character with singularly noble and unself- 
ish features ; while at the same time they afford strong 
proof of the sincerity of Mahomet himself. Abu TMib would 
not have acted thus for an interested deceiver ; and he had 
ample means of scrutiny. 

When the patriarch felt that life was ebbing, he summoned 
his brethren, the sons of Abd al Muttalib, around his bod, com- 
mipded his nephew to their protection, and having delivered 
himself of this trust, died in peace.^ Mahomet wept bitterly 
for his uncle ; and not without good reason. For forty years 
ho had been the prop of his childhood, the guardian of his 
youth, the tower of his defence in later life. The placa of 
iyiadija might be supplied, but not that of Abu Talib. His 
very unbelief rendered his influence the stronger. So long as he 
survived, Mahomet needed not to fear violence or attack. There 
was no strong hand now to protect him from his foes. 

Grieved and dispirited by these bereavements, following so 
closely one upon the other, and dreading the now unrepressed 
insolence of the Coreish, Mahomet kept chiefly at home, and 
seldom went abroad.^ The dying behest of Abu Talib had 
now an unexpected effect ; for Abu Lahab, heretofore the avow- 
ed enemy of Mahomet, was softened by his despondency and 
distress, and spontaneously assumed his protection ; — 
he said, as thou hast been in the habit of doing, tvhile Aim 
Talib ivas yet with us. By Ldt! no one shall hurt thee ivhile 
I live.'' Ikit the generous pledge was not long observed. 
Abu Lahab was soon gained back by the Coreish to their party, 
and Mahomet left to protect himself as he best could. 

* “ After his death Mahomet prayed for his salvation ; but lie had not yet 
gone forth from the house, when Gabriel descended with tlie verse forbidding to 
pray for unbelievers who have died in incredulity,’* Wackidl, p, 23, See Sura IX. 

1 15. This verse however occurs in one of the latest Suras ; there is no reason to 
believe that the rule enunciated in it had yet been given forth before the Hegira, 
though the system was fast tending towards it. 

It is also said that Mahomet wept and commanded Ali to wash his father’s 
corpse, arid place it in the winding sheet, and bury him. Wdchidi, Ibid. But this 
looks like one of the Alyite traditions, which would refer all important commissions 
to Ali. It is not probable that the last services to a man of Abu Talib’s position, 
surrounded by brothers aud sons, would be left to Ali alone, acting under Maho- 
met’s orders. 

f Wdekidi, p. 40 — IJishami,p. 138 — Tabari, p. 149. The two latter say that the 
indignities he suffered at this time were so great that on one occasion the lower 
classes cast dirt upon his head. He returned to his house in this plight, and one of 
his daughters arose to wipe it off, and she wept. And Mahomet said, “ My daugh- 
ter, weep not! for venly the Lord will be thy father's helper," They add that he 
suffered no such indignity as that while Abu Tdlib lived. 

X This curious episode is given in detail by Wdekidi, p. 40. At first when Ibn 
Ghaitala abused Abu Lahab as a renegade for taking the part of Mahomet, the 
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The position of the Arabian prophet was now critical He 
must either gain the ascendancy at Mecca, abandon his pro- 

S hetical claims, or perish in the struggle. Islam must either 
estroy Idolatry, or Idolatry destroy Islam. He could not remain 
stationary. His followers, though devotedly attached to him, 
and numbering a few once influential citizens, were but a hand- 
ful against a host. Open hostilities, notwithstanding all his endea- 
vours to prevent them, might any day be precipitated, and his 
cause irretrievably lost. He was not gaining ground at MecQp. 
There had been no conversions, none at least of any note, 
since he was joined by Omar and Hamza, three or four years 
before. A few more years of similar discouragement, and his 
cause was lost. 

* 

Pondering thus, Mahomet began to look around him. 
The Meccans knew not the day of their visitation, and had 
well nigh sealed their doom. It was perhaps the will of the 
Lord that succour and salvation should come from some other 
people. T&yif (about seventy miles to the east of Mecca,) 
was the nearest city of importance : it might be that God 
would turn the hearts of its inhabitants, the idolatrous Th^cki- 
fites, and use them as his instruments to chastise the Meccans, 
and establish his religion on the earth. To them, accordingly, 
he resolved to deliver his message. 

Abu TMib had been buried hardly a fortnight, when Maho- 
met, followed only by the faithful Zeid, set out on his adventur- 
ous mission.* His road (as far as Arafat it was the Pilgrim 
track,) lay over dismal rocks and through barren defiles for 
about forty miles, when it emerged on the crowning heights 
of Jebel Kora, with its rich gardens and charming prospect. 
Thence descending through fertile valleys, the smiling fruits 
and flowers of which suggested perhaps the bright picture of 
the conversion of th^ Thackifites, he advanced to their city. 
Though connected by frequent intermarriage, the inhabitants 


Coreish admitted the excuse of Abu Lahab, and even praised him for his attempt 
to bind up family differences.” But shortly after Oeba and Abu Jahl told him to 
ask in what place Abd al Muttalib was, and on Mahomet’s confessing that he was 
in Hell, Abu Lahab left him in indignation, saying, ** I will not cease to be thine 
enemy for ever !” 

Whatever may have been the immediate cause, it is evident that Abu Lahab was 
led again to abandon his nephew through the instigation of the evil-disposed 
Coreish. 

* Hish^Lmi, (p. 136,) and Tabari, (p. 149,) say that he went entirely alone ; -but 
W&ckidi, (p, 40^) that he was accompanied by Zeid, who was wounded in 
attempting to defend his master. As to the date W^ckidi says ‘'there weie 
still some days of Shawwal remaining,” when he started. 
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of Tayif were jealous of the Coreish.* They had a Lat^ or 
chief idol, of their own. It might be possible, by appealing 
to their national pride, as well as to their conscience, to enlist 
them on the side of Isl^m against the people of Mecca. Maho- 
met proceeded to the three principal men of the city, who 
were#brothers ;t and having explained his mission, invited 
them to the honour of sustaining the cause, and supporting 
him in the face of his hostile tribe. But he failed in produc- 
ing conviction. They cast in his teeth the common objections 
of his own people, and recommended him to seek for protec- 
tion in some other quarter.^: 

Mahomet remained in Tayif for about ten days ; but, though 
many of the influential men came at his call, no hopeful im- 
pression was made upon them. One favour he asked, that 
they would not -divulge the object of his visit, for he feared 
the taunts and hostility of the Coreish ; but this, even if 
possible, the men of Tayif were little likely to concede. For the 
first few days perhaps the common people regarded with awe 
the prophet who had turned Mecca upside down, and whose 
preaching probably many had heard at the pilgrimages or 
fairs. But. the treatment he was receiving at tne hands of 
their chiefs, and the disproportion to the dutward eye between 
the magnitude of his claims and his solitary helpless condi- 
tion, turned fear into contempt. They were stirred up to 
hasten the departure of the unwelcome visitor. They hooted 
him in the streets ; they pelted him with stones ; and at last 
he was obliged to flee out of their city, pursued by a relentless 
rabble. Blood flowed from wounds in both his legs ; and Zeid, 
in endeavouring to shield him, received a severe injury in his 
head. The mob would not desist until they had chased him 
two or three miles across the sandy plain to the foot of the 
hills that surround the city. There, wearied and mortified, ho 
took refuge in one of the numerous orchards, and rested under 
a vine.§ 

*. They- wove descended from n common ancestor with the Coreish, Modhar, 
(B. C. 31.) See Article on the Ante- Mahometan History of Arabia, p. 42. lu illustra- 
tion of their independent and antagonistic position, see their hostile cor^duct in 
siding with Abraha in his invasion of Mecca : Forefathers of Mahomet, p, 17. 

t One of them had a Coreishite wife of the Bani Jumb, a branch that contain- 
ed many adherents of Islam, and must therefore have been intimately acquainted 
with the politics of Mecca and the claims and position of Mahomet. 

J Hishami has given the words of each, but are probably imaginary, p. 137, 

§ ** The town is celebrated all over Arabia Iwlts beautiful gardens : but these 
are situated at the foot of the mountains which encircle the sandy plain. I did 
not see any gardens, nor even a single tree within the walls ; and the immediate 
neighbourhood is entirely destitute of verdure.” The nearest gardens appeared 
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Hard by was the garden of two of the Coreish, Otba and 
Sheyba ; for the wealthy Meccans had their pleasure grounds, 
(as they still have,) near T%i£* They watched the flight of 
Mahomet ; and moved with compassion, sent a tray of grapes 
for his refreshment.i* Their slave, a Christian from Nineveh, 
who brought them to him, was charmed by the pious st^e of 
the prophet's address : and Mahomet was perhaps solaced 
more by the humble devotion of Addas than by the grateful 
shade and juicy grapes J After a little, composed and re- 
assured, he betook himself to prayer, and several touching and 
submissive petitions are still preserved as those in which his 
burdened soul gave vent to its complaint.§ 


to be on the S. W. side, at the disfance of about half or three quarters of an 
hour.*’ BurkhardCs Travek in Arabia^ 85. • 

The quarter from which Mahomet made his escape, would be the west ; so 
that he would probably have at least some three miles of sandy plain to cross 
before he secured his retreat to one of the gardens. 

♦ Buj'kkardt, p. 85. 

f Burkhardt tasted at Tayif grapes of a very large size and delicious flavour. 
The gardens arc also renowned for the abundance of their rose?.’’ The 
gardens on the eminences of Jebol Kora also abound in vines ‘‘the produce of 
which is of the best quality,” besides a variety of other fruits : Idem^ p, 64. The 
grapes were ripe when the traveller passed in the months of August and Septeiu- 
ber ; the visit of Mahomet was (according to M. C. do Perce val’s calculations,) 
about four months later. 

X The story of Addils is not in Wackidi. HishSmi and Tabari give it with 
many fanciful additions. Wlion Addas offered the grapes Mahomet exclaimed, 
** in the name of Godf^ as he stretclicd forth his band to receive them. “ Is this 
the mode of speech,” askod tlio slave, “of the people of this country ?‘* “ And 

of what country” said Mahomet, “ art thou, and what is thy religion ?” “ A 

Christian of the people of Nineveh.”— “ Ah !” replied Mahomet, “of the people of 
the righteous Jonas the son of Mattai !” — “ And what hath made tliee acquainted 
witti Jonas son of Mattai ?” — “ He was my brother ; for he was a prophet, and 
I too am a prophet.” Whereupon Addas fell to kissing the head and hands and 
feet of Mahomet, to the aijtonishracnt of his masters, who were looking on from a 
distance. 

The story in this form is of course apocryphal ; and we should have omitted 
the incidents regarding Addds altogether, but tk »t it is difficult to conceive how 
they could have found their way into this particular part of the history, without 
some foundation of fact. It is probable therefore that Mahomet did meet and con- 
verse with a Christian slave on this occasion. 

§ The prayer is touching and plaintive. It is thus given by Hishaini, (p. 137,) 
and Tabari, (p. 151) : — 

j ^ j y ! y I 1 i 
r j tul^i I 1^ 1 ^ I ^ ^ ^ I 

yifs * '-r-" ^ r’ ui' I ^ 
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Reinvigorated by this pause, he set forth on his journey 
homewards. About half way, loth to return to Mecca, he 
halted in the valley of Nakhla, where was an idol-fane, a grove 
and a garden.^ There, as he arose at night to prayer, or 
perhaps as he dreamed, his excited and nervous imagination 
pictured crowds of^Genii pressing forward to hear his exhor- 
tations, and ardent to embrace Islam. The romantic scene has 
been perpetuated in the Coran : — 

“ And call to mind when We caused a company of the Genii to turn 
aside unto thee that they might listen to the Coran ; And when they were 
present at the recitation thereof, they said Give ear. And when it was 
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Oh Lord.! I make my complaint unto thee of the feebleness of my strength, 
and the poverty of my expedients ; and of iny contemptiblencss before mankind. 
Oh thou most Merciful ! thou art the Lord of the Weak, and thou art my Lord. 
In whose power wilt tlion leave me ? In the power of Strangers who beset me, or 
of the Enemy to whom thou hast given the mastery over me ? If thy wrath be 
not upon me, I have no anxiety, but rather thy favour is the more wide unto me. 
I take refuge in the light of thy benign Countenance, which disperseth the Dark- 
ness, and eauseth Peace both for this world and the next, that thy Wrath light not 
upon me, and that thine Indignation rest not on me. It is thine to show Anger 
until thou art pleased, and there is no Kesourcc or Power but with Thee.” 

* Nakhla was a valley about half-Avny between Mecca and Tayif. It is famous 
as the scene of the first expedition planned by Mahomet against the Meccans iu 
w^hieh blood was shed. In describing it on that occasion, Wackidi says, ‘Mhe 
valley of Nakhla is a garden of the son of Amir near to Mecca.” But the nearness 
has reference only to Medina, from which the expedition proceeded, and is quite 
consistent with tlie assumed p)osition half-way between Mecca and Tayif. 

Ther(»was an image of Uzza, held in estimation by the Coreish and other tribes, 
and destroyed after the taking of Mecca. Wackidi, p. IW.’^Hishmni p. 371.— C. 
de Perceval, vol. I. p* 2C9, 111. 241. Its position is farther murked by the “ engage- 
ment of Nakhla” in the sacrilegious war during the youth of Mahomet. The 
H{\wtizin pursued the Coreish from the fair of Ocatz to this spot, which was witJiiri 
the sacred limits around Mecca, or at least close upon them j — ‘‘ Life (fMaho-^ 
met from his youth, p. 3, C. de Perceval, I. 307. 

It may probably bo the same as the “ Wady Mohram” noticed by Bmkhurdt, as 
the place where the pilgrims for Mecca a.ssumc the Ilirain or pilgrim gaib, (p. 67.) 
The supposition is perhaps confirmed by the fact that the party sent by iMahomet 
to Nakhla shaved themselves there, to deceive the caravan they were about to 
attack into the belief that they were peaceable pilgrims. Wady Klohram, like the 
Nakhla of Mahomet’s time, has still fruit trees gardens, Wackidi's statement 
that there was a garden Nakhla proves thaPit was on the T^iyif side of the 
mountain range, as all on the Meccan side is barren. 

On tlie whble M. C. de Perceval’s description of Nakhla as midway between 
Mecca and Tdyif,” (vol, 1X1. p. 34,) may be accepted as pietty accurate. 
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ended, tJiejr returned unto their people preaching : — they said, Oh ouf 
People ! verily we have been listening to a Book which hath been sent 
clown since Moses, attesting the Truth of the Scripture preceding it. It 
guidetli unto the Truth and into the straight Path. Oh our People! Obey 
the Sumrnoner from God, and believe in him, that He may forgive you 
your sins, and save you front an awful Punishment.” /Sura XL VI., verse 
29, &c. 

After staying some days at ISIakhla, he again proceeded 
towards Mecca ; but before entering the city, which ho feared 
(now that the object of his visit to Tayif could not remain a 
secret) to do without a protector, he turned aside by a north- 
ward path, to his ancient haunts in the vicinity of Mount 
Hard.f From tlience he despatched two unsuccessful messages 
to solicit the guardianship of influential chiefs. At last he 
bethought liim of Mutim, (one of the five who had been in- 
strumental in procuring the cancelment of the ban,) and sent 
him word beseeching that he would bring him in unto the city 
under his protection ; and he assented. So having summoned 
his sons and adherents, Mutim hade tliem buckle on their 
armour, and take their stand by the Kaaba. Mahomet and 

* The scene is also described in Sura LXXIL, wTiich opens thus : — 

*' Say; it hath been revealed to me that a company of Genii listened, and they said,— Verily 
[have heard a marvellous discourse (lit. Coran ;) 

It leadeth to the ri^;ht direction; so we believed, therein, and we will not henceforth associate 
[any with our Lord ; 

And as to Him, — may the Majesty of our Jx>rd be exalted! — 

He hath taken no Spou.se, neither any Offspring. 

But verily the foolish people amongst us have spoken of God that which is unjust; 

And we verily thought that no one amongst Men or Genii would have uttered a lie against God. 
And verily there are people amongst men, who seek for refuge unto people among the Genii, but 
[they only multiplied their Folly. 

And verily they thought, ns ye think, that God would not raise any from the dead. 

And we tried the Heavens, but found them filled with a powerful Guard, and with flaming Darts; 
And we sat on some of the Stations to listen, but whoever listeneth now-n-days fludeth an am- 
[bush of flaming Darts. 

And truly Ave know not whether evil be intended for them that are on Earth, or whether their Lord 
[intencleth for them right direction. 

And verily there are among^ us righteous persons, and amongst us persons of another kind ; — 
[we are of various sorts : 

And verily we thought that no one eould frustrate God on earth, neither could we eicepe from 
[Him by flight; 

Wherefore when we heard the direction, we believed therein/'— rand go on, the Genii speah- 
[tng as true Moslems ) 

• # • # • • • • 

•And verily when the servant of God (Mahomet) stood up to call upon Him, tliey (the Genii) 
were near jostling him by their numbers,'* &c. 

Notwithstanding the crowds here alluded to, Hishami (whose traditional autho- 
rities seem to have had a wonderfully intimate acquaintance with the habits and 
haunts of the Genii,) states that they were seven Genii belonging to Nisibin, who 
happening to pass that way, were arrested by hearing Mahomet at his devotions 
reciting the Coran. Others say they were nine in number and came from Yeman, 
or from Nineveh. And it is added that they professed the Jewisii religion ! This 
of course from the reference made by them in the Coran to Moses, 

t Burkhardt mentions that on ilie Meccan side of ^e , Min& valley (f. e. the 
Tayif road,) there is “ a side valley leading toward Jebel Nilr” or Hara. It may 
have been by this or a similar glen by which Mahomet turned aside to his cave 
and old haunts, Burkhardt, p. 21% 
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Zeid then entered Mecca, and when they had reached the 
Kaaba, Mutim stood upright on his camel and called aloud,*— 
“ Oh yo Coreish ! verily I have given a pledge of protection 
unto Mahomet ; wherefore let not any one amongst you molest 
him/^ Then Mahomet went forward and kissed the corner stone, 
and returned to his house guarded by Mutim and his party. 
The generosity and faithfulness of Mutim liave been perpetua- 
ted by Hassan the poet of Medina and friend of the Prophet * 
There is something lofty and heroic in this journey of Maho- 
met to Tayif ; — o, solitary man, despised and rejected by his 
own people, going boldly forth in the name of God, like Jonah 
to Nineveh, — to summon an idolatrous city to repentance and 
to the support of his mission. It ,sheds a strong light on the 
intensity of his belief in the divine origin of his own calling. 

Mahomet now sought for solace, amid family bereavement 
and public indignities, in a fresh matrimonial alliance. Sakran 
with his wife Sawda, both of Coreishite blood, (but of a 
stock remote from that of Mahomet,) had early become 
converts to Islam, and emigrated to Abyssinia. They bad 
again returned to Mecca, where Sakran died. Mahomet 
now made suit to Sawda, and the marriage, (so far as we know 
not one of mere interest and convenience, but of affection,) 
was celebrated within two months from the death of Khadija.^ 

* The following arc the lines, which form a good illustrntion of the value of 
contemporary poetry, in bringing auxiliary evidence in support of traditional 
facts : — 

^ y ] vj 1 ^ I ^ ^ UJ ! I 1 

# 1 I j jSb tVJ 1 cVlriH # bo jJ I G 

aJJ 1 yj j 1 ^ ^ ^ 

• U I j U kJJ # 1 yt^ U 

Weep, Oh my eyes! for the chief of men: let tears gush forth; and when they run dry then pour 
[forth blood I 

If Greatness had caused any to survive for ever amongst Mankind, then Greatness haa preserved 
’ [Mutim unto this day. 

Thou pledgedst protection to the prophet of God from his enemies ; and thy servants went forth 
[while he presented himselt suppliant at tlje Holy House, and Sacred Precincts. 

Mutim was a Chief descended from Abd Sharaist the brother of Ilashini (great 
grandfather of Mahomet ;) and along with Ilarb son of Ossia, commanded his 
tribe in one of the great battles in the Sacrilegious War, 586 A. D., C, de Perceval, 
1. 309. 

I S«awda, (a cousin of her husband Sakrfin, belonged to the distant branch of 
Amir ibn Lowey, which separated from the H&shimite stem at the 7ihi remove 
from Mahomet. Ibn Coteiba, 

Sprenger says she had a son by Sakran, but if so, he did not survive, for Ibn 
Coteiba says that Sakran left no issue. 

Supposing'Khadija to have died in December, 619 A. D., Mahomet's nuptials 
with Sawda may have taken place in February or the beginning of March, 620, 
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About the same time he contracted a second marriage with 
Ayesha, the younger daughter of Abu Bakr a connection 
mainly designed to cement the attachment with liis bosom- 
friend. The yet undeveloped charms of Ayesha could hardly 
have swayed the heart of Mahomet. Though her betrothed 
husband had reached fifty, she was now a child of only six 
years of age. Still there may have been something more than 
ordinarily precocious and interesting about her, for the real mar- 
riage took place not more than three years afterwards. 

There is no information as to the terms on which Mahomet 
continued with the family of his deceased wife, Khadija ; and 
whether he retained any part of the property that belonged 
to her. During the few troublous years that had passed of 
liis mission, and especially under the ban, it is probable that 
her wealth had much diminished. Perhaps it was shared with 
the poorer brethren. It is certain that during his remaining stay 
at Mecca, the Prophet had not much property at his disposal ; 
and there are even indications (as wo shall see below,) that he 
was straitened in his means. He a})pcars still to have con- 
tinued to live, at least occasionally, in the quarter, if not in 
the house, of Abu Talib.* 

Tlepiilscd from Tixyif, and utterly hopeless of farther success 
at Mecca, the fortune of Mahomet was now enveloped in the 
thickest gloom, when hope suddenly dawned from an un- 
expected quarter. 

The season of pilgrimage was at hand, [March, 620 A. I). ;] 
and as his custom was, the Prophet plied his solicitations 
Vherever the crowds of pilgrims afforded a likely audience. The 
ceremonies were nearly at an end ; Mahomet had followed the 
pilgrims to the hii^of Arafat, and now back again to Mina, 
whence, after sacrificing their victims, the multitude would dis- 
perse to their liomes. Wandering over the valley, he was at- 
tracted by a little group of six or seven persons, whom he re- 
cognized as strangers from Medina. ‘‘ Of ivhaitriheare ye^ V said 
he, corning up and kindly accosting them, — “Of the tribe of 
Khazraj.'' “ Ah! confederates of the J etvsV' — “We are.” — “ Then, 
why should we not sit do^am a liitle, and I luill sjieah with you r 
The offer was accepted willingly, for the fame of Mahomet had 
been noised abroaa in Medina, and the strangers were curious 
to see more of the man who had created so great an excitement 
in Mecca. Then he expounded to them his doctrine, set forth 


* Thus at the Miralj or heavenly journey, Mahomet is said to have slept 
cliinng the ni^Ut id Abu Talib’s house, Hishami, p, 120, -^W da kidi, *11. 
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the difficulties of his position at liome, and enquired whether 
they would receive and protect him at Medina. The listeners 
wftre not slow to embrace the faith of Islam : “ but as for pro- 
tecting thee/' said they, “ we have hitlicrto been at variance 
among ourselves, and have, fought great battles, as that of 
Eoath. If thou comest to us thus, we shall be unable to rally 
around thee. Let us, we pray thee, return unto our people^ 
if haply tlie Lord will create peace amongst us ; and we will 
come back again unto thee. Let the season of pilgrimage in 
the following year, be the appointed time.'' So they returned 
to their homes, and invited their people to the faith ; and 
many believed, and there remained hardly a family in Medina, 
in which mention was not made of the prophet * 

This success at Medina, though unexpected, was not without 
perceptible causes. Numerous and powerful Jewisli tribes were 
settled in the city or its immediate vicinity, and (as w^e have seen 
in* a former paper) divided their adlierence between the two 
contending factions of the Awsand Khazraj, whoso strife fre- 
quently stained with blood the city and its environs. “ Wlien 
the Jews i\sed thus to fight wuththe idolaters of Medina," — re- 
lates Ibn Ishac with much simplicity, — “they would say; — 
A 2'>f'0'phft is about to arise : his time draivdh iiir/h. Him . 
shall tve folloiv ; and then tve shall slanghier you vnfh the 
slaiighter of Ad, and Ircm. So when Mahomet addressed 
the pilgrims of Medina at Mina, they spake one with ano- 
ther , — Know surely that this is the same Prophep whom the 
Jeivs are vjont to threaten its ivifh. Wherefore let us make 
haste and he the first to join himP\ There is truth, thought 
exaggerated and distorted, in this statement. In tlie close 
and constant intercourse between the Jews and the Arabs of 
Medina, the expectation of a Messiah, ihgrained throughout 
the life and conversation of the former, could not but in some 
measure be borrowed by the latter. Nor could the idolatrous 
inhabitants live in daily contact with a race professing the 
pure Theism, and practising the stern morality of the Old Tes- 
tament, without being influenced by the practical a])peal tlms 
continually made against the errors of Paganism, as contrasted 

♦ The words of tradition have been almost literally followed. Wackidi, p. 41J,— 
142, — 7 a6ar/, 160. Wackidi mentions as coiiifxjsiny the company, 
and in another place eight. It is impoi^siblo satisfactorily to reconcile the names, 
See Sprepger, p, 202. In one tradition it is said that the Piophtt lirst met and 
spoke with two persons from Medina, not on the occtision of the j/et/r/y, but of 
the “ Little ” or personal pilgrimage (O/wrd.) It seems, however, more likely, from 
Mahomet’s being at Mina when he met the Converts, that it was the annual 
pilgrimage. 

t HishdmifP, 143,— p, 161, 
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witli the spiritual worship of the one true God. Moreover, 
Medina was only half so distant as Mecca from the Christian 
tribes of southern Syria ; the poet Hass^ln, and men ^ flis 
stamp from Medina, used to frequent the Christian Court of 
the Ghassanide King ; so that Christianity as well as Jud&ism, 
may have had an effect on the social position of Medina, 
more than was ordinary in Arabia. 

The city had been long torn by internal war. The sanguinary 
conflict of Boath, a few years before, had weakened and humi- 
liated the Khazraj, without materially strengthening the Aws. 
Assassination had su<^ceeded open fighting. There was none 
bold or commanding enough to seize the reins of Government ; 
and the citizens, Arab and Jewish, lived in suspense and uncer- 
tainty. Little apprehension would be felt from the advent of 
a stranger, even ahhough he was likely to usurp, or gain per- 
mission to assume, the vacant authority. Deadly jealousy at 
home, had extinguished the jealousy of influence ffom 
abroad. 

Such was the position of Medina. A tribe addicted to the 
superstition of Mecca, yet well acquainted with a purer faith, 
was in the best preparation to join itself to a reformer of tlie 
Kaaba worship. An Arab idolater, with indefinite anticipa- 
tions of a Messiah, would readily recognize Mahomet as his 
Prophet. A city wearied with faction and strife, would clieer- 
fully admit him as a refugee, if not welcome him as a ruler. 


The politics of Mecca, and the history of the Propliet, were 
*not unknown at Medina. The Syrian Caravans of the Coreish 
used to rest there ; there was occasional intermarriage between 
the two cities. Mahomet himself was descended from a distin- 
guished lady of Khazraj birth, espoused by Hashim ; and the 
interest of that tribe at least, was tliiis secured. Abu Cays, a 
famous Poet of Medina, had, some time before, addressed the 
Coreish in verses intended to dissuade them from interference 
with Mahomet and his followers.^ The Jews were 'already 

^ Hishami, p. 75, Caussin de Perceval^ /. 368. There is no apparent reason 
for doubting the authenticity of these verses- The following is one of them : — 

• 1 j Uji j Si Lb j j LLb I ^ , 

** One who is his own master hath chosen a (new) religion, and there is none 
other keeper over you than the Lord of the Heavens.’* 

Abu Cays had a Coreishito wife, and had lived some time at Mecca When 
Islam began to spread at Medina., his adverse influence held back his own tjibc 
(the Aws Monat, or Aws Allah,) from joining it. Hishdmi 147, --C.de Per- 
ceval, III., p. s. lie commanded the Awsites at the battle of Boath, C. de 
Perceval j //., 680. 
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acquainted with the Prophet as a zealous supporter of their 
Scriptures. Parties from Medina went up yearly to the solem- 
nities of the Meccan Temple. A few had thus come under the 
direct) influence of Kis preaching/ and all were familiar with 
tha general nature of his claims. To this was now superadded 
the advocacy of actual converts, f 

This year was to Mahomet one of anxiety and expectation. 
Would the handful of Medina converts remain steady to his 
cause ? Would they be able to extend that cause among their 
fellow-citizens ? If they should prove unfaithful, or fail of 
success, what resource would then remain ? He might be 
forced to emigrate to Syria%r to Abyssinia, and seek refuge 
with the Najashy, or amongst the Christian tribes of the nor- 
thern desert. 

At last the days of pilgrimage again came round, and Maho- 
met sought the appointed spot in a sheltered glen near Mina. 
His apprehensions were at once dispelled : for there he found 

* The traditions repfarding certain Jews coming to Mahomet when at Mecca, 
with questions to prove him, appear to be apocryphal. Yet there cun be no doubt, 
from Mahomet’s familiarity with Jewish history, as shown in the Coran, tiiat there 
was a close relation between Mahomet and some Professors of the Jewish religion 
before the Hegira : and the Jews of Medina are tlie likeliest. 

f There are indeed notices of actual conversion to Islam, among the citizens of 
Medina, at an earlier period, but they are not well substantiated. 

Thus, before the battle of Boath, a deputation from the Bani Aws is said to have 
visited Mecca, to seek for auxiliaries from among the Coreish in the condng 
struggle; and they listened to Mahomet : and a youth of their nuniher, 

declared that this was far better than the errand they had come upon ; but Abut 
llaysar their Chief cast dust upon him. saying, they had another business than. to 
hear these things. AyDts, who was killed shortly after in the intestine struggles at ' 
Medina, is said to have died a true Mussulman- Hishami^ p. 142, — Tabari, p. 159, 

Similarly Suweid, Son of S&mit, an Aws’te Poet, came and repeated to 
Mahomet the Persian tale of Locman. Mahomet, saying that ho h^d something 
better than that, recited the Coran to him. And the Poet was delighted with it, 

“ and he was not far from Islam, and some said that he died a Moslem.” Hish-> 
ami. p. 141, — Tabari, p. 1 58. 

Anticipations of Islam are supplied by tradition for Medina as well as for Mecca, 
Thus ; The first that believed were Asad ibn Zorara and Dzakwan, who set out 
for Mecca.to contend in rivalry with Otba son of Rabia. But on their arrival, 
Otba said to them, — I'hnt praying felloiv who fancieth himself to be the Pro^yhet of 
God, hath occupied us to the exclusion of every other business. Now Asad and 
Abul Haytham used to converse at Medina with each other, about the unity of 
God. VV hen Dzakwan, therefore, heard this saying of Otba, he exclaimed, — Lis- 
ten, oh 1 As4d ; this must be thy religion. So they went siraight to Mahomt t, who 
expounded to them Isl&ra, and they both believed and rctuimed to Medina. And 
As^ld related to Abul Haytham all that bad passed, and be said I'too, am a 
believer, with thee.*' Wackidi, p. 41|. Sprenger adopts this version as the true one, 
it corresponding with his theory o^he pre-existence of Islam before Mahomet. 

It is admitted on all hands that Asad and Abul Haytham were forward, and 
early, in the movement at Medina. 
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a band of twelve faithful disciples ready to acknowledge him 
as their prophet. Ten were of the Khazraj, and two of tho 
Aws, tribe.* They plighted themselves thus to Mahomet : 
We will not worship any hwt the One God ; we will not steal, 
neither will we commit adultery ; loe ivill not slander in any- 
wise ; and we will not disobey the Projdiet^f in anything that 
is right. This was afterwards called the Pledge of Women/'f 
because, as not embracing any stipulation to defend the Pro- 
phet, it was the only oath required from females. When all 
had taken this engagement, Mahomet replied ; — If ye fulfil 
your pledge, Paradise shall be your reward : he that shall fail 
in any part thereof to God beloTweih his concern, either to 
punish or forgive. This memorable proceeding is known in 
the annals of Islam as the first pledge of Acaba,§ that 
being the name of the little eminence or defile whither they 
retired from observation. 

These twelve men were now committed to the cause of 
Mahomet. They returned to Medina the Missionaries of Islam, 
again to report their success at the following pilgrimage. So 
prepared was the ground, so zealous the propagation, that tho 
new faith spread rapidly from house to house and from tribe to 
tribe. The Jews looked on in amazement, while the people, 
whom they had in vain endeavoured for generations to teach 
the errors of Polytheism and to dissuade from the abomina- 
tions of Idolatry, suddenly, and 6f their own accord, began to 
cast their idols to the bats, and to profess their belief in tho 
One trite God. The secret lay in the adaptation of the instru- 
ment. Judaism, foreign in its growth, touched few Arab sym- 
pathies : while Islam, grafted upon the faith, the superstition, 
the customs, the nationality of the Peninsula, found ready 
access to every heart. 

The leaders in the movement soon found themselves unable 
‘ to keep pace with its rapid progress. So they wrote to Maho- 
met for a teacher, well versed in the Coran, who might initiate 
the enquirers in the rudiments of the new Faith. The youthful 
and devoted Musab, who had lately returned from exile in 

• We approach now to certain ground. There is no doubt or discrepancy 
whatever regarding the names of these twelve persons, Wa€kidi,p. i2, ‘^Bishami, 
p. 143. 

f Literally 

% f UjJ ) 

I Aaaj 
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Abyssinia, was deputed for that purpose.^ He lodged with 
Asiid ibn Zorara, who used to gather the converts together to 
liim for prayer and the reading of the Coran. The combined 
devotions of the Aws and Khazraj, they say, were first con- 
ducted by Musab, for even in such a matter they were impati- 
ent of a common leader from amongst themsclves.f Thus 
speedily, without let or hindrance, did Islam take firm root at 
Medina, and attain to a full and mature growth.^: 


The hopes and expectations of Mahomet were now fixed 
upon Medina. Visions of his journey northwards flitted before 
his imagination. The musings of the day re-appeared in mid- 

* Wuckkii, p, 4:2,-- fjkhdmi, p. \44,— Ta(iari,p. 169. According to Ilisliami, 
Mahomet sent Musab back with the twelve, after the first pledge of Acaba. The 
statement of Wackicli is clear, as in the text, that he was sent upon a written requi- 
sition from Medina. 

Mu^db will be remembered as the youth, whose pathetic interview with his mo- 
ther has been described in a former paper.— A’l-fensfoM of Isldm, p. 1 3. 

f Hishdmr, ibid. The call to Mahomet for a teadier is stated by Wtickidi to 
have been made in common both by the Aws and Khazraj, Ilishami mentions a 
Friday service, the first at Medina, held at the instance of Asad, and attended by 
forty men ; but it looks antieipative and apocryphal. 

I The following narrative, though probably fabricated in many of its details, 
will illustrate at any rate the manner in which Islam was propagated at Medina, 

“ Asdd and Musab on a certain day went to the quarters of the Awsites, and 
entering one of their gardens, sat down by a well, when a company of believers 
gathered around them. Now Sad ibn Miiadz and Oseid ibn Khuzeir were chief 
nicn of the Abdal A»/tu/(an Awsite branch ); and tlmy were both idolaters following 
the old religion. So when they heard of the gathering at the vvell, Sad, who was 
unwilling himself to interfere (being related to Asad,) bade his comrade go and 
disperse them. Oseid seized his arms, and hurrying to the spot, began to abuse 
them : — What brings you two men here amongst us, to mislead our youths, and silly 
folk ? Begone, if ye have any care for your lives. Musab disarmed his wrath by 
courteously invitiug him to sit down and listen to the doctrine. So he stuck his 
spear into the ground and seated himself ; and as ho listened, he was charmed 
with the new faith, and he purified himself and embraced Islam. And ho said 
“ there is another beside me, even S^d ibn Muadz, whom I will send to you : 
if you can gain him over, there will not be one in his tribe left unconverted.” So 
he sent Sad, and Musab persuaded him in like manner. And Sad returned to hii 
tribe and ‘swore that he would not speak to man or woman that did not acknow- 
ledge Mahomet and so great was his influence, that by the evening every one of 
the tribe was converted. 

“ Such w'erc the exertions of A slid and Musab that there remained nof a house 
among the Arabs of Medina in which there were not believing men and women, 
excepting the branches of the Aws Allah, who, owing to the influcnco of Abn 
Cays the poet, continued unbelievers, til) after the siege of Medina.” Mishdmi, 
p. Xidf — Tabari, p 165. 

There is a story of Atnr ibn al Juraoh, who like the other chiefs of Medina, 
had an image in his house. This image the young converts used to cast every 
night into a filthy well, and the old man as regularly cleansed j till one day, they 
tied it to a dead dog and cast it into a well. Then the old man abandoned his 
image and believed,— p, U3. 
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night slumbers. He dreamed that he was swiftly carried by 
Gabriel on a winged steed past Medina to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, where he was welcomed by all the former Prophets 
assembled in solemn conclave. His excited spirit conjured up 
a still more transcendant scene. From Jerusalem he seemed 
to mount upwards, and ascend from Heaven to Heaven, till he 
found himself in the awful presence of his Maker, who dis- 
missed him with the behest that his people were to pray five 
times in the day. When he awoke in the morning in the 
house of Abu Talib, where he had passed the night, the vision 
was vividly before his eyes, and he exclaimed to 0mm Hfini, 
the daughter of Abu Talib, that during the night he had been 
praying in the Temple of Jerusalem. As he was going forth 
to tell the vision to others, she seized him by the mantle, and 
conjured him not thus to expose himself to the mockery and 
revilings of the unbelievers. But he persisted. As the story 
spread abroad, the idolaters scoffed, the believers were stagger- 
ed, and some are said even to have gone back.* Abu Bakr 
supported the Prophet, declaring his implicit belief in the 
Vision^, and in the end the credit of Islam suffered no 
material injury among its adherents. 

The tale is one in which tradition revels with congenial 
ecstasy. The rein has been given loose to a pious imagination. 
Both the journey, and the ascent to Heaven, are decked out 
in tlie most extravagant colouring of Romance, and in all tho 
gorgeous drapery that Fancy could conceive. J 


• Tfijs, tliongli stated both by W^hidi a»d HisbAmi, appears improbable ; aud 
no names are specified. The words in Wackidi are— *• upon this many went back, 
who had prayed and joined Islam/’ p. 41. Hishami, p. 127. But the whole story 
is one of those marvellous subjects upon which tradition, when it touches, runs 
wild, and anything is thrown in which adds to the elFeet. 

f He said, Sadacta^ thou hast spoken the truth and hence according to 
forne traditions, was called Al Sadick. He appears, however, to have liad this 
name, as Mahomet that of Al Amm, from his probity and truthfulness, 

J What is here stated is all that historical criticism warrants us in attributing 
to Mahomet himself. It is possible that in later life he may have gratified tho 
morbid curiosity of his followers, by adding imaginary details to the Vision. But 
even this supposition is limited by the known reserve and taciturnity of tho 
Prophet. 

It is said that increduldus idolaters wished to throw him into confusion by asking 
for a description of the Temple he had thus been to sec ; and he was in great 
straits, until Gabriel placed before him a model of tlio Temple, and he was able 
then satisfactorily to answer all their questioning. But this is only of a piece 
with the other childish stories of the occasion. Thus Mahomet replied to hia 

r sstioners that on his way to Jerusalem, he had passed over a caravan from Syria, 
t the whizzing noise of' Bordc, the flying steed, had frightened away one of 
the camels, and that the people of the caravan could not find it till be pointed it 
out to them. So on his way back, he passed another caravan, in the encampment 
of which was a covered vessel filled with water ; as ho passed he drank up the 
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But the only mention in the Coran of this notable Yision, is 
contained in the XVII. Sura, which opens thus : — 

Praise be to Him who carried His servant by night from the Sacred 
Temple, to the farther temple,* the environs of which we have blessed, 
that we might show him some of our signs. Verily He it is that hearetli 
and seeth.t 


water and restored the cover. And both caravans on arriving at Mecca confirmed 
the evidence ! Hish&mu p. 130. 

• Sprenger considers Mahomet here to have committed an unblushing forgery : 
he sold a description of the Temple of Jerusalem, which he may have obtained 
from books or oral information, to the best advantage,’^ We would rather look 
upon the tradition of the model in the same light as the two last foolish stories, 
equally worthless and fabricated. Sprenger holds by the respectability of the 
authorities ; there is no event of his life, he says, on which we have more nu- 
merous and genuine traditions than on his nightly journey.'' But on a super- 
natural and imaginary subject, numerous traditions forming around some early 
common type, were to be expected, and their number can add little if any ^tiling 
to the historical value of their contents. 

The earliest authorities point only to a vision, not to a real bodily journey. 
Sprenger seems to bo in error when he says that all historical records are for the 
latter opinion^' (i. e. a bodily journey;) ** the former'* (that it was a mere yisioii)'^ is 
upheld by some Sceptics only,'* p. 136. I. In opposition to this, we have the 
story of 0mm Hani, as in the text, given both by W&ckidi (p. 41) and Hishumi 
(p. 129,) II. 6utMa and Ayesha are quoted as holding that the Prophet’s body 
did not disappear, but that God carried him away by nij^ht in the spirit." Hlshdmi^ 
jftiU HI. Hasan applies the verse in the Coran (Sura XVII., 61.) regarding the 
Vision'* correctly to this heavenly journey, and Muavia farther illustrates it by the 
Vision in which Abraham appeared to himself to be sacrificing his son. Others 
make the Vision in the verse referred to, to mean the model of the Temple held by 
Gabriel before Mahomet ! Wdekidi^p. 41. IV. Hishami draws the conclusion that 
whichever of the two views be accepted, *‘tho vision at any rate was true and faith- 
ful.” Tradition cannot therefore be said to be adverse to the theory that it was 
a simple Vision. 

After his visit to Heaven, Mahomet is said to have consoled his faithful Zeid by 
telling him how beautiful and happy ho saw his little daughter in Paradise ! 
Hishdmi, p. 153. 

Most authors agree that the Ascent to Heaven (Miraj) occurred the same night 
as the journey to Jerusalem (Isra. ;) but WAckidi, who is more credulous and less 
critical than Ibn IshSc and Hishami in this instance, makes the former to have 
happened on the 1 7th Ramadhan, a year and a half before Mahomet’s flight to 
Medina ; and the latter on the i7th Rabi 1., six months later, p. 40. 

S 1 I I r ' I 

t A farther allusion to the Journey is supposed to be contained in v. Cl of the 
tame Sura. 

“ And (call to mind!> when we said unto Thee, verily thy Lord kedgeth in mankind; 
and we made not the Vision which we showed unto 1 hee other than a trial unto 
the people, and likewise the accursed Tree in the Coran : and we (seek to) strike 
terror into them, but it only increaseth in them enormous wickedness.” 

This is quoted by traditionists as bearing out (but seemingly on insufficient 
grounds,) the falling away of those believers who were scandalized by the Vision. 
A pious gloss in Hishami goes still farther, for it says that had the journey been 
a mere Vision, nobody would have been scandalized ; but scandal having been 
raised, and believers having gone back, therefore the journey was a real and a cor- 
poreal one I Hishdmif p* 
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AUGURY THAT GREEK$ WILL CONQUER. 


The political events in the North had long engaged the 
attention of Mahomet ; his interest now quickened by the 
prospect of approaching so much nearer to the scene of action. 
Almost from the period at which he liad assumed the 
proplietical office, tlie victorious arms of Cliosrt)es had been 
turned against the Grecian border. The desert tract, with its 
Arab Christian tribes, that used to oscillate between one 
dominion and the other according to the fortune of war, fell first 
into the hands oi Persia : the enemy ravaged the whole of 
Syria; Jerusalem was sacked; Egypt and Asia Minor over- 
run ; an army advanced upon the Thracian Bosphorus, “ and 
a Persian Camp was maintained above ten years in the presence 
of Constantinople.’'* In 621 A. ' D., when tlie fortunes of the 
Grecian empire were at the lowest ebb, Ileraclius was roused 
from inaction, and after several years of fighting, rolled back 
the invasion and totally discomfited the Persians. 

In this struggle the sympathies and hopes of Mahomet wore 
all enlisted on the side of the Coasar. Clivistianity was a Divine 
Faith that miglit coalesce with Islam : but the Fire worship and 
superstitions of Persia were utterly repugnant to its principles. 
It was while the career of Persian conquest was yet unchecked, 
that Mahomet, in the opening of the XXXth. Sura, uttered 
the following augury of the eventual issue of the conflict : — 

The Greeks have been conquered 

In the neighhourin? coast; but, after their defeat, they shall again be Aictorious 
In a few years. To God belongeth the matter from before, and after: and in that day, the be- 
[iievers shall ve,ioice 

In the aid of God. Ho aideth whom hecliooseth: and He is the Glorious, the Merciful. 

It is the Promise Of God, God clmngeth not His promise ; but the greater part of Mankind 
know it not.t 


There was now a lull at Mecca. Mahomet despaired that 
by the simple influence of preaching and persuasion, any far- 
ther progress could be efiected there. His eye was fixed upon 
Medina, and he waited in quietness until succour should come 
from thence. At home, meanwhile, offensive measures were 
abandoned. IsKim was no longer aggressive ; and the Coreish, 
congratulating themselves that their enemy had tried his worst, 

* Gihbon*s decline and fall. Ch. XLVI. 

t The commentators add a very convenient story in illustration. Abu Baler, 
on the passage being revealed, laid a wager of 10 camels with Obba Ibn Khalf, that 
the Persians would bo beaten within three years. Mahomet desired liim to extend 
the period to nine years and to raise the stake. This Abu Bakr did, and in due 
time won 100 camels from Obba's heirs. 

But the story is apocryphal. It is neither in WSekidi nor llishimi ; and bears 
the most suspicious stamp of being a late fabrication in illustration of the passage 
in the Ooran, 
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and now was harmless, relaxed their vigilance and opposition. 
For this course Mahomet had, as usual, divine authority ; — 

Follow Umt which hath been revealed unto thee from thy Lord: there is no God hut He : and 
[retire from the Idolaters. 

If God had wished they had not followed Idolatry: and we have not made the^ a keeper over 
[them, neither art ttiou unto them a Guardian. 

And revilfi not thoae that they invoke besides Qod, lest they revile Qod in enmity from lack 
[of knowledge 

Thus have we adorned for every Nation their work, then unto the Lord 

Shall be their return, and He ehall declare unto them that which they have wrought.* Ptira Vf, 

[ 106 - 108 . 

But with this cessation of aggressive measures, tftere was no 
wavering of principle, nor any distrust of eventual success. A 
calm and lofty front was maintained, of superiority, if not of 

defiance. Eventual success, in spite of present discourage- 
ment, was clear and assured. The Lord had given to all his 

Apostles of old the Victory, and he would give the same to 
Mahomet ; — 

Wb shall hurl the TnuTir against that which is false, and it shall shiver it, .and I.ol that which is 
[False shall vanish; Wo unto you for that which ye imagine; 

* • * * 

Vengeance shall fall suddenly upon them : it shall confound them : they shall not be able to op- 

[pose the same, nor shall they be respited. 
Verily, Apostles before thee have bean mocked ; but they that lauglied them to scorn were (mcoin- 

[passed by the Vengeance they mocked at. 

• • * « 

The unbelieving (Nations) saijl unto their Apostles, We will surely expel you from our Land, 

[or ye shall return to oar Jtvliywn. And their Lord re- 
[vealed unto them. Verily We shall destroy the Unjust; 
And We shall cause you to inherit the Land after them: this for hint that feareth My 

[appearinery and fcareth My threatoniny. 

So they asked assistance of the Lord, and every Tyrant and rebellious one was destroyed. 

w * * • 

Verily, they have devised evil devices ; but their devices are in the hatid of God, even if 

[their devices could cause the Mountains to pass away. 
Wherefore do not thou think that God will work at variance witli His promise that he made unto 
[His Apostles : verily the Lord is Mighty, and a God of Vengeance. + 

A dearth fell upon Mecca : it was a punishment sent from 
God upon the citizens because of their rejection of His Messen- 
ger. Relief was vouchsafed, but it was meant to try whether 
the goodness of God would not lead to repentance ; if they still 
hardened <their hearts, a more fearful fate was denounced. 


♦ The opposite party begins to be termed 


the confederates^ — | )S.XI., 


vU8. So in the same Sura 


the likeness of the two parties 


I is as 


the Blind* and Deaf, compared with him that hath both Sight and Heariuo- : 
what ! are these equal in similitude ? Ah I do ye hot comprehend ?” * 

t Sura XXL, vv. 18,41,42. XIV., 14,46,47. Cnf. also Sura XL!!!., 77-79. The 
whole tenor of the Coran at this period is indeed that of ouiot but confident 
defiance. 


X There is no satisfactory statement regarding this visitation in reliable tradition. 
The commentators have, of course, invented details to illustrate the notices of it, 
which occur in the Coran. Yet those notices are so clear and distinct as to admit 
of no doubt that some affliction of the kind did occur, which was attributed by 
Mahomet to the Divine Vengeance ; — ^ 

And if We have mercy upon them and withdraw the affliction that befel them, they plunge u»to 
. , «T • ^ .1 ..u j , . [their WTckeduess, wildly wandering. 

And verily We visited them with Affliction, and they humbled not themselves before their Lord, 
4 .1. ... [nor made Supplication ' 

Until when we open unto them a Door of leyere Punishiuent, Lo ! they are in despair thereat. 

\Sura AXllI,, 77 - 70 . 
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POSITION OF MAHOMET. 


That ten-fold vengeance would overtake the people if th^ 
continued to reject the truth, Mahomet surely believed. He 
might not live to see it ; but the decree of God was unchange- 
able : — 

What 1 Cunst thou make the Deaf to hear, or jguide the Blind, or him that is wandering widely T 
Wherefore, whether we take tiiee away, verily We will pour our vengeance upon them, 

Or, whether We cause thee to see that which We have threatened them with, verily We are all- 

[powerful over them. 

Therefore hold fast that which hath been revealed unto thee, for thou art in the straight path.f 

MahomeC thus holding his people at bay, waiting in the 
still expectation of victory ; to outward appearance defence- 
less, and with his little hand in the lion's mouth ; yet, 
trusting in His almighty power whose Messenger he believed 
himself to be, resolute and unmoved ; — presents a spectacle of 
sublimity paralleled only in the Sacred Records, amongst such 
as the Prophet of Israel who complained to his Master, I, 
even I only, am left." Nay, the spectacle is in one point of 
view more marvellous ; because the Prophets of old were up- 
held by a divine inspiration, accompanied (as we may conclude) 
by an unwavering consciousness thereof, and strengthened 
by the palpable demonstrations of miraculous power ; while 
with the Arabian Prophet, the memory at least "of former 
doubt, and the confessed inability to work any miracle, must 
ever and anon have caused a gleam of uncertainty to shoot 
across the soul. But this only throws out in bolder promi- 
nence the amazing self-possession, the enduring enthusiasm 
which sustained his course. 

Say unto the Unbelievers ; — Work ye in your place, we also are working. Wait ye in ex- 
[pectation; we, too, are waiting in expectancy. Sura XI. 121. 

His bearing towards bis own followers, no less than his oppo- 
nents, exhibits the full assurance of being the Vicegerent of 


The latter puniahment referred to in this passage the commentators will have to 
be the battle of Badr ; but that of course is an anacl^onism. Again ; — 

jAnd when We made the People to taste Mercy, after the affliction that hofel tliem, Lo I they 
[devise deceit against our Signs, sat, Ood is more swift, than ye in 
[deceit ; Verily Our Messengers write down that which ye devise. 

It is He that causeth you to travel by Land and by Water, so that when ye are in Ships, and 

[sail in them with a pleasant breeze, they rejoice thereat. 
A fierce Storm overtaketh them, and the Waves come upon them from every quarter, and they 
[think that verily they are closed In thereby ; then they call upon God, rendering unto Him 
[pure Service, and saying. If Thou savest us from this, n<e shall verily be amongst the 
[dratc/id. 

But when He hath saved them, behold! they work evil in the Earth unrighteously. Oh ye People, 

[verily your evil working is against your own Souls, &;c. 

Sura X., 22-24, Cnf, 8. VJI., 05. 

♦ Sura Xlilll., 88-41. There are various other passages in the Suras of this period 
to the same effect. Thus : ** Wherefore persevere patiently, for the promise of 

(fod is truth, whether we cause thee tp see some part of that wherewith wo have 
threatened then), or cause thee (first) to die ; and unto Us shall they return, &c. 
Sura XL., 78. Compare also Suras XXIII, 95 ; X., 46 ; XXIX., 53 ; XXXVII, 
178 i XlII, 42. 
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God. Obedience to Qod and his Apostle, is now the watch- 
word of Islflm ; — 

Whosoever disobeyeth Go» AN© hts Phophbt, verily to him shall be the Fire of Hell ; they shall 
[alway be therein, —for ever I* 

Tho confidence in his* inspiration is sometimes expressed 
with imprecations, which one cannot read without a shud- 
der : — 

^ (I swean by that which ye see, 

And by that which ye do not seel 
That this Is verily thevpeech of an honourable Apostle 1 
It is not the spetch of a Poet; little is it yo believe ! 

AT)d it is not the speech of a Soothsayer ; little is it ye reflect! 

A Revelation from the rx»rd of Creation. 

And if he (Mahomet,) had fabricated concerning us any sayings, 

Verily We had caught him by the right hand. 

Then had we severed the artery of his neck, 

New would there have been amongst you any to hinder therefrom t 
But verily it is on Admonition to the Pious, 

And truly We know that there are amongst you who belie the same : 

Hut it shall cause Sighing unto the Unbelievers. 

And it is the truth the epRTATN 1 
Therefore praise the name of thy Lord,— the OLomous 1 

Sura LXIX., v, 86-52. 

It would seem as if the difficulties of the prophet were at 
this period increased by straitened means. Though supported 
probably by help from his relatives and followers, there was yet 
ground for care and anxiety. The Divine promise re-assures 
him in such terms as these : — 

And stretch not forth thine eyes to the Provision we have made for divers among them, — the 
show of this present life, — that We may prove them thereby ; and the Provision of tho Lord is 
better and more iasting. 

And command thy Family to observe Prayer, and to persevere therein; We ask thee not (to 
lal)our) for a Provision ; We shall provide for thee, and a successful issue shall be to Piety, 

Sura XX , 130-101. 


Thus another year passed away in comparative tranquillity, 
and the month oT Pilgrimage, (March 662 A. D.,) when the 
Medina converts were again to rally around their prophet, 

* Sura LXXII, 23. The sequel of this passage is sinirular. God sends a 
f^navd to attend his propJict, in order that he may see that, the message is duly 
delivered, as if God Iiad reason to doubt tho lidelity of his propliet in this 
respect ; — 

When they see that with which they were threatened, then they shall know which side was the 
[weakest in succour, and the fewest in number. 

Sat, I know not whether that which ye are threatened with be near, or whether my Lord shall 
• [makb for it a limit of lime. 

He knoweth the secret thing, and he unveileth not His Secret unto any, 

Excepting unto such of flis Apostles as pleaseth him, and He maketh a Guard to go before and 
[behind him (i. e. His Apostle,) 

,^That He may know that they verily deliver the messages of their Lord. 

He cncompassoth whatever is beside them, 

And counteth everything by number. 

In farther illustration of the text see Sura LX IV 
Wherefore believe in God and His Apostdb, and the Light which We have sent down, &c. 
[verse 9. 

And obey Clod and obey the Apostle ; but if ye turn back, verily our Apostle hath only to deliver 
[his message, v 18. 

Thenceforward the expression becomes common, 

t Tho commentators observe that the allusion is to the Oriental mode of execu- 
tion. The condemned culprit is seized by tho executioner by the right hand, 
while with a sharp sword or axe a blow is aimed at the back of the neck, and the 
head detached at the first stroke. This mode oF execution is stiU practised by 
IVlahoraetan states in India. 
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arrived. Written accounts, as well as messages, of the amazing 
success of Isl&m had no doubt reached Mahomet,* yet he was 
hardly prepared for the large and enthusiastic band ready to 
crowd to his standard, and swear allegiance to him as their 
prophet and their master. But it was necessarj^ to proceed 
with caution. The Coreish, if aware of this extensive and hos- 
tile confederacy, — hostile because pledged to support (though 
only as yet defensively,) a faction in their commithity, — would 
have good ground for umbrage ; the sword might prematurely 
be unsheathed, and the cause of Islam seriously endangered. 
The movements were, therefore, all conducted with the utmost 
secrecy. Even the pilgrims from Medina, in whose company 
the converts travelled, were unaware of their object. -f 

Musfib, the teacher, who also joined the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, immediately on his arrival repaired to Mahomet, and 
related all that had happened during his absence at Medina. 
The prophet, when he heard of the numbers of the converts, 
and meir eagerness in the service of Islam, rejoiced greatly. J 
To elude the scrutiny of the Meccans, the meeting between 
Mahomet and his Medina followers was to be by night ; and 
thatthe strangers might, in case suspicions were aroused, bo 
for as short a time as possible within reach of their enemies, 
it was deferred to the very close of the pilgrimage, when, the 
ceremonies and sacrifices being finished, the multitude on tlie 
following day dispersed to their homes.§ The spot was to be 


J" The converts at Medina had, as we have seen, written to Mahomet early in 
the year, for a teacher. Both they and the teacher (Miisdb,) would no doubt 
corainunicate to Mahomet by letter and verbal message, the wonderful success 
they had met with. 

t Hishdmif p, 148,— p. 169. Sprenger gives the total number of pil- 
grims from Medina that year (both heathen and Mussulman) at upwards of 570 ; 
of whom seventy only were or the Aws tribe, and the vcmiiinder Khazrajites, 

X Wdchidit p. 20\^. It was immediately after this that the affecting scene oc- 
curred, when Musab went to visit his mother. — “ Extension of p. 13. 


§ This appears to be the likeliest date, as the events following seem to prove 
that the next day the multitudes broke up, and the Medina party proceeded home- 
wards. The date would thus bo the night of the 1 Uh Dzul Hijj, or that interven- 
ing between the 31st March and the Ist Aprilj A. D. 622, 


The expression in all our three authorities is I ^ I is ^ I 

—in the days of Tashrick, ». e , between the 10th and 12th of Dzul Hijj. 
A tradition in H&bami adds that it was after the pilgrimage was ended 

1 lie ^ l-oJi p» 147, W&ckidi relates as follows 


1 Swi* I 131 ^ ^ ^ 1 I aW 1 I* V, ^ j IJw« 

Then Mahomet arranged that they should meet him at Min&, in the days of 
the Tashrick, on the first night oj departure (?) when men had fallen asleep,” 
p, 424. (The exact meaning of the words in Italics is not quite clear.) 

* For the ceremonies here ailudod to see “ Ante-Mahomedan History of Arabia,” 
p. 49, 
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the secluded glen, where the twelve had before met Mahomet, 
close by the road as you quit the valley of Min&, and beneath 
the well-known eminence of Acaba."^ They were to move 
cautiously thither, when all had retired to rest ; waking not 
the sleeper, — nor tarrying for the absent/'f 

One or two hours before midnight, Mahomet repaired to the 
rendezvous, the first of the party.J Ho was attended only by 
his uncle AbbSis. To secure the greater seCrecy, the assembly 
was perlmps kept private even from the Moslems of Mecca.§ 
Abbas was the wealthiest of the sons of Abd al Muttalib, but he 
was weak in character, and ordinarily sailed with wind and 
tide. He was not a convert ; but close relationship, and the 
long community of interest excited by the three years' confine* 
ment in the Sheb of Abu Tklib, rendered him sufiiciently 
reliable on the present occasion. || 

Mahomet had not long to wait. Soon the Medina converts, 
singly and by twos and threes, were descried through the 
moonlight moving stealthily towards thospot.^ The number 
amounted to seventy-three men, and two women, and included 
all the early converts who had before met the prophet there 

* It is called "^the right hand glen (Sheb,) as you descend from |Mind, below 
the height (Acaha,) where the mosque now stands.” Wdckidi, p. 42 1. 

I (Jsiwu Ij I ^ j 1 1 S I I ^ 

* ^ 1 I 

As the valley of Min4 descends towards Mecca, the right hand” means proba- 
bly that of a person proceeding to Mecca, and therefore points to the north side of 
the valley. See Burkhardt, pp. 59 — 277. 

t Wdckidi, ibid, 

} Ibid, 

§ Or if they were in the secret they were instructed not to bo present, the less 
to excite suspicion. We may suppose that Mahomet’s more intimate friends, Abu 
Bakr, Zeid, &c., were aware of bis intentions. It is remarkable that not even 
MusSb appears to have come to the rendezvous with his Medina converts; for it is 
distinctly said by Wackidi that ‘Hherc was no one with Mahomet besides Abb^s.” 

Uish^imi makes the Medina converts to have assembled first, and to have waited 
for Mahomet, who arrived later, p. 148. Tabari, p. 170. 

fj For more particulars of Abb^is, see the ** Birth and Childhood of Mahomet, 
p. id. Some hold Abbds to have been a secret believer long before the conquest 
of Mecca ; but this is evidently an Abb^ide fiction. His faith was that of expedi-- 
ency. He held with the Meccans until Mahomet became too powerful to admit of 
doubt as to his eventual success ; and then he colluded with b||^, shortly before the 
attack on Mecca. 

The presence of AbbSs at this meeting is supported by traditions in each of our 
early authorities. Tabari has one to the effect that the Medina converts recog- 
nized him, because he used frequently to pass through their city on his mercantile 
expeditions to Syria. 

^ As the Meccan month commenced with the new moon, it would, on the 1 2th 
of bzul Ilijj, be within two or three days of full moon. 
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on tlio two preceding pilgrimages.* When they wore seated; 
j\.bbas, in a low voice, broke the silence by a speech something 
to the following effect : — 

‘‘ Ye company of the Khazraj!*)* This my kinsman dwell- 
eth amongst us in honor and safety. His dan will defend 
him, — both those that are converts, and those who still adhere 
to their ancestral faith. But he preferreth to seek protection 
from you. Wherefore, consider well the matter ; and count 
the cost. If ye are resolved, and are able, to defend him, — 
well But if ye doubt your ability, at once abandon the 
design/':]: 

Then spake Abu Barfi, an aged Chief : — “ We have listened 
to thy words. Our resolution is unshaken. Our lives are at 
his service. Now, let hivi speak/' 

Mahomet began, as was nis wont, by reciting appropriate 
passages from the Coran, invited all present to the service 
of God, dwelt upon the claims and blessings of Islam, 
and concluded by saying that he would be content if the 
strangem pledged themselves to defend him as tliey 
did their own wives and children.§ From every quarter the 

♦ There were only eleven of the Aws tribe; the remaining sixty-two being 
Khajsrajites. The two women were Niiseiba, daughter of Kdb (several traditions 
from whom regarding the assembly have been preserved;) and Asma» daughter of 
Amr, whose husband (Ilishami adds,) two sons, and aister^ were present with her. 
This would scorn to imply that there were three women there. Hhhami^ p. 157. 

t Hish^mi states that the people of Medina, both of the Aws and Khazraj tribes, 
used to be addressed collectively by the Arabs as Khazrajites. 

X The speech of Abb^ is given in all three of our authorities, hut with groat 
variation. Indeed it could not bo expected tliat its purport should have been 
exactly preserv^Jti. It seems certain, however, that it was he who opened the 
proceedings. The sentiments are those which would naturally be attributed to 
Dim; and are appropriate enough, excepting that, both here and in the othor 
Addresses, there is an anticipation of the luturc armed ttruggle, which could not 
yet have been foreseen. Thus Abbas speaks of the i)coplc of Medina incurring 
by their league with Mahomet the enmity of ‘‘all the Arabs, who would discharge 
themfjelves against Medina, like arrows from one bow.” And Abbfis ibn Ohada, 
one of the Medina converts, tells his brethren that they have *• now pledged them- 
selves to fight all mankind^ (lit. the red and the white amongst menf) The last tradi- 
tion is not in Wackidi, and possesses little weight. 

§ IlishArni says that Abul Huytham interrupted Bara in his address, saying that 
by their present act they were cutting their bonds with their allies the Jews, and 
asked Mahomet whether, if God gave him the victory, he would not desert them 
and return to Moc^; whereupon Mahomet smiled graciously and said : — Nay I 
your blood is minef ymr destruction would he that of my very self. I am yours, ye 
are mine. I shall fight with whom ye fight, and makepeace with whom ye make peace. 

But the sentiment is altogether an after- thought. There was not at that time 
the sliglitest suspicion that Mahomet would break with the Jews. One of the first 
things that Mahomet did on going to Medina, was to make a close and firm treaty 
with them. 

The fact is that by their present act in joining Mahomet, the Medina converts 
were drawing nearer to the Jews, rather than cutting thoir bonds with them/' 
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sevontj^^ began to testify their readiness, and to protest 
that they would receive him at the risk of the loss of 
property, and the slaughter of their chiefs. Then Abb&s, who 
stood by holding his nephew's hand, called aloud : — “ Hush If 
There are spies about. Let your men of years stand forth, 
and let them speak on your behalf. We fear our people 
on account of you. Then when ye have plighted your faith 
depart to your encampments." And their chief men 
stood forth. Then said Bara : Stretch out thy baud, Oh 
Mahomet 1" And he stretched it out ; and Bara clapped his 
hand thereon, as the manner was in taking an oath of fealty. J 
Then the seventy came forward one by one, and did the same.§ 
And Mahomet named twelve of the chief men and said : — Moses 
chose from amongst his ^people twelve Leaders. Ye shall he the 
sureties for the rest, even as were the Apostles of Jesus ; and I 
am the surety for my people. And all answered ; “ Be it so,"|| 
At this moment the voice of one calling aloud, probably of a 

* Though there were seventy-three men, yet by tradition they are ordinarily 
called “ the seventy.” 

t Literally Hash your bells” 

J As usual in such meritorious actions, other claimants of the honor are brought 
forward. The Najjdr say that Asad was the first that struck the hand of Mahomet ; 
and the Abd al Ashal, that it was Abul Haythaiu. Hishdmiyp, 151,— Wddtidij 42 L 
^Tabari, 172, 

Abu Bara, who boro so conspicuous a part throughout this transaction, died the 
next month (Safar, i. e. May 622 A^D.) before Mahomet reached Medina. He is 
said to have been the first over whose grave Mahomet prayed in the formula that be- 
came usual afterwards : ~ Oh Lordy pardon him! Be mercifal unto him ! Ue recon- 
ciled unto him 1 And verily thou art reconciled. Ho is said to have left a third of 
1#8 property to Mahomet to dispose of as he chose : and to have desired that ho 
should be buried with his face towards the Aleccan Kihla. The latter talc has 
reference to carious fiction tliat Bara the divine command, deckiied 

a year and a half later, that Mussulmans were to turn in prayer to the Kaaba, and 
not as hitherto to the Temple at Jerusalem. Wdekidi, p. 299. 

§ The women, it is said, only repeated the words of the pledge taken by the 
twelve at the first Acaba Mahomet never took a woman by the hand on such an 
occasion ; but they used to come forward, and then Mahomet would say, Go ; 
for you have pledged yourselves.” Hishdmi, p. 157. 

If Nackih, or “Leader,” is the term, which was e'vcr after honourably retained 
by the twelve. Four of them, Abul Haytluim, Asad, Kdfi ibn Mfdik, and Obada 
ibn Samit, were also of the number who met Mah met here on the two previous 
pilgrimages. Only three were of the Aws tribes, the rest Klmzrajitcs. Several of 
them, as well as many amongst the seventy, are mentioned as able to write Arabicj 
and as being Kamil, i.e , expert in that art, in archery and in swimming. Wdekidi, 
p. 285^. 

According to Hishami, Mahomet desired the seventy themselves to choose their 
readers, Wftekidi, on tlie contrary, not only fays that Mahomet chose them, but 
tnat he added, “ Let no one among you be vexed because another than he is chosen ; 
for it is Gabrit'l that chooseth.” p. 42^. ‘Hishami (juotes poetry by Kaab (who 
was himself present on the occasion,) in which the names of iho twelve are enume- 
rated j and it is probably genuine. 
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Straggler seeking for his company, was heard near at hand ; and 
the excited fancy or apprehensions of the party, conjured up a 
Meccan, if not an infernal, spy. Mahomet gave the command, 
and all hurried back to their halting places.’* 

So large a gathering could not be held close by MinS,, with- 
out rumours reaching the Coreish enough to rouse their suspi- 
cion. It was notorious that great numbers at Medina had em- 
braced the doctrines of Mahomet The clandestine meeting 
must have been on his behalf, and therefore an unwarrantable 
interference with the domestic affairs of Mecca. It was virtual- 
ly a hostile movement. Accordingly next morning their chief 
men repaired to the encampment of the Medina pilgrims, f 
stated their suspicions, and complained of such conduct at the 
hand of a tribe, with whom, of all others in Arabia, they declared 
it would grieve them most to be at war. The converts glanced 
at each other, and held their peace.J The rest, ignorant of their 

* Both Wdckidi and Hiahami make the voice to have been that of a Devil or 
demon. 

And when the ceremony was ended, the Devil called out with aloud voice — 
Ye people of Mecca / Have ye no concern Jor Mahomet aiid his renegades ? They 
have counselled war against yau.^* W dekidi^ p, 42 So Hish^ini .- — When wo had 
pledged ourselves to the Prophet, Satan culled out with such a piercing cry as I 
never Iteard before, — OA ye that are encamped round about ! Have ye no care for 
MunzAMMytM (the “blamed,” — a nickname for Mahomet,) nnd the renegades that 
are with him f They ht^ve resolved upon war with you. Then said Mahomet ; — “ This 
is the demon of Acaba ; this is the Son of the Devil, blearest thou, enemy of 
God ? Verily I will ease myself of thee 1’ ” p. 1 51, The word used is Azahb, 

J I ti/y I 1 ‘i* I Ljj ! I tia 

So at Ohad, the party that cried Mahomet is fallen,” is called “ the Demon of 
Acaba, that is to say the Devil Azabb al Acaba ydni al Sheitm. Hishdmi, p. 25J. 
We shall meet the Devil (who is easily conjured up by tradition,) again at the coun- 
cil of the Coreish to put Mahomet to death, and it will be remembered that he ap- 
peared ill order to oppose Mahomet at the placing of the corner BtfJne when the 
Caaba was re-built. 

Weil has mistaken the word for Izb or Azab, “a Dwarf.” Mohammad^ p, 75. 

Both W^ckidi and Hishami add that Abbas son of Ob&da said to Mahomet: — 
'* If thou wishest it, we shall now fall upon the people assembled at Min& with the 
sword.” And no one had a sword that day but ho. And Mahomet replied, “ I 
have not received any command to do thus ; depart to your homes.” But the 
circumstance is most improbable. We do not believe that any command to fight 
was given, till long after the emigration to Mecca. Sprenger (p. 207) appears to 
us at fault here. Hishami (p. 157) and Cabari (p. 181) speak of the command to 
fight, but W&.ckidi has nothing of it, and Tabari elsewhere (p. 190) says that the 
emigration to Medina preceded the command to fight. Indeed armed opposition 
was not dreamt of till long after. Mahomet and his followers were too glad to 
escape peaceably. 

t Literally the “ Sheb/*^/e«, or defile, in which they were encamped. 

t Hishami relates a story told by Kab, one of the covenanters, that while this in- 
quisition was going on, in order to divert attention, he pointed to a pair of new shoes 
which one of the Meccan Chiefs had on, and said to Aba Jabir, one of his own par- 
ty;—” Why could’ St not thou, our Chief, wear a pair of new shoes l^ko this Corcishite 
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comrades* proceedings, protested t\wtt the Coreish had been 
misinformed, and that the report was utterly without founda- 
tion. Their chief, Abd allah ibn Obey, assured them that none 
of his people would venture on such a step without consulting 
him. The Coreish were satisfied and took their leave. 

During that day, the vast concourse at Min^ broke up ; the 
numerous caravans again prepared for their journey, and took 
each its homeward course. The Medina party had already set 
out, when the Coreish having strictly enquired into the mid- 
night assembly, (which Mahomet hardly cared now to keep a 
secret) found to their disconcertment, that not only had it 
really taken place, but that far larger numbers than they sus- 
pected, had pledged themselves to the defence of Mahomet. 
Exasperated at being thus foiled, they pursued the Medina 
caravan, if haply they miglit lay hands on any of the delin- 
ouents ; but though they scoured the roads leading to Medina, 
tliey fell in with only two. Of these one escaped : the other, 
Sad ibn Obfida, they seized, and tying his hands, dragged him 
by his long hair back to Mecca. There he would no doubt 
have suffered farther maltreatment, had he not been able to 
claim protection from certain of the Coreish to whom he had 
been of service at Medina. He was released, and joined the 
caravan, just as his friends were about to reton in search 
of him. 

It soon become evident to the Meccans that, in consequence 
of the covenant entered into at Acaba, both Mahomet and his 
followers contemplated an early emigration to Medina. The 
prospect of such a movement, which would remove their 
opponents entirely out of reach, and plant them in an asylum 
where they might securely work out their machinations, and 
as opportunity offered, take an ample revenge, — at first irritated 
the Coreish. Thej^ revived again, after a long interval, the 
persecution of the believers, and wherever entirely in their 
power, sought either to make them recant, or to prevent their 
escape, by placing them in confinement.^ 


Chief The latter taking off the shoes, threw them at Kab, saying, **put them 
on thyself.” — Abu J^Mr said, “ Quiet.'! give back the shoes,” Kab refused, and 
the Meccan Chief said he would snatch them from him, A cornraotion ensued, 
which was jnst what Kib desired, as it coveted the awkwardness of the converts. 
Hishami^p, 151, 

Such talcs, containing supposed proofs of service rendered to the cause of Islam, 
were plentifully fabricated, even in the earliest time, and deserve little credit. 

♦ Wackidi^ p. 43. The support of the Medina adherents, and suspicion of an 
intended emigration, irritated the Coreish to severity, and this severity forced the 
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Such severities, or the dread of them, (for the Moslems were 
conscious that they had now seriously compromised their alle- 
giance as citizens of Mecca,) hastened the crisis. And, indeed, 
yhen Mahomet had once resolved upon a general emigration, 
no advantage was to be gained by protracting their residence 
amongst enemies. 

It was thus but a few days after the “ second covenant of 
Acabaf that Mahomet gave command to his followers, saying : 
Depari unto Medina ; for the Lord hath verily given you hre- 
thren in that city, and a home in which ye may find refuge* 
So they made preparation, and chose them companions for the 
journey, and set out in parties secretly. Such as had the 
means, rode two and two upon camels, and the rest walkedf 

Persecution and artifice caused a few to fall away from the 
faith. One example will suffice. Omar had arranged a ren- 
dezvous with Ay fish and Hishfim at a spot in the environs of 
Mecca, whence they were to set out for Medina, Hish&m was 
held back by his family, and relapsed for a time into idolatry. 
“ Thus I, and Ay^sh,"' relates Omar, went forward alone, and 
journeyed ’to Cub^,^ in the outskirts of Medina, where we 
alighted, and were hospitably received at the house* of Riffia. 
But Abu Jalil, and another brother (uterine,) of Ayash,§ fol- 


MoslcrnB to petition Mahomet for leave to emigrate. The two causes might co- 
exist an*! re-act on one another ; -tho persecution would hasten the departure of 
the converts, while each fresh departure would irritate the Coreish to greater 
severity. 

Tabari says.*— “There were two occasions on which persecution raged the hottest; 
vir.., Jirstf tho period preceding the emigration to Abyssinia ; second^ that following 
the second covenant at Acaba ” (p. 178.) 

But there is good reason to suspect tliat stronger epithets have been used in 
tradition regarding this persecution than are warranted by facts. Had it been as 
bad as is spoken of, Ive should have h id plenty of instances. Yet, excepting the 
imprisonment or surveillance of a few waverers, we have not a single detail of any 
injuries or sufferings inflicted on this occasion by the Coreish. There was, no 
doubt, abundant apprehension, and ground sufficient for it. 

* WAckidi makes Mahomet first to see the place of emigration in a dream,— 
“ a saline soil, with palm trees, between two hills.” After that he waited some 
days, and then went forth joyously to his followers, saying Now have I been 
made acquainted with the place appointe^i^ for your emigration. It is Yathreh. 
Whoso desircth to emigrate, let him emigrate thither.” (p* 43.) If this incident be 
real, the first vision may have been a sort of feeler to try what his people thought 
of going to Medina ; for long before this time he must have fully made up his 
mind wWe he was going. But the story is most probably a fiction, growing out 
of tho idea that Mahomet must have had a divine and special conirnand for so 
imponaut a step as that of emigration to Medina. 

t Ibid,, and page 24^. 

i A sulmrb of Medina, about three quarters of an hour's walk on the road to 
Maccei* Burkhardt, p. 328. 

§ Being all three sous of Asraa, n lady of the Tuinira tribe, but by different fathers, 
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!ow6d him to Medina, and tolcf him his mother bad vowed 
that she would retire beneath no shade, nor should a comb or 
any oil touch her hair, until she saw his face again. Then I 
cautioned him (continues Omar,) saying ; — “ By the Lord I 
they only desire to tempt thee from, thy religion.* Beware, 
Ayfch, of denying thy faith !” But he replied : — “ Nay, 
I will not recant ; but 1 have property at Mecca ; I will go and 
fetch it, and it will strengthen me : and I will also release my 
mother from her vow.” Seeing that he was not to be diverted 
from his purpose, I gave him a swift camel, and bade him, if he 
suspected treachery, to save himself thereon. So when 
they alighted to halt at Dhajnan, they seized him suddenly, 
and bound him with cords ; and as they carried him into Mecca, 
they exclaimed : J^ven thus, ye Meccans, should ye treat your 
foolish ones ! Then they kept him in durance. ”■[' 

It was about the beginning of the month Muharram (19th 
April, 622 A. D.) that the emigration commenced.^ Medina 
lies some 300 miles to the north of Mecca : the journey is 

* In Hish&mi it is added ; — ** And the heat and lie© will soon enough force thy 
mother to break her vow.” (p. 160.) 

t Wdekidi^ p. 232J ; Hiskdmif p. 16^0. Both Ay&sh and Hish^m afterwards re^ 
joined Mahomet. S'rom one account it would appear that Ayksh. as well as 
Hisham, relapsed into idolatry. Omar stated that until Sura XXXIX., v, 53., was 
revealed, it was thought that no apostate could be saved. When that passage 
appeared, he wrote it out for Ayfish, and sent it to him at Mecca ; which when 
Aya»ih had read he took courage, and forthwith quitted Mecca on his camel for 
Medina.— jETu/i dm*, p. 161. 

There is another tradition, at variance with the above. Mahomet, when at 
Medina^ said one day, who will bring me Ay&sh and Hish^m from Mecca ?’* 
And forthwith Walid, son of Muglnra, set out j and he traced them to their place 
of confinement, and assisted them with a stone and his sword to break off their 
fetters, and released them and carried them off to Mahomet. {Ihidem.') But not- 
withstanding the details in this version, it is evidently a fiction to justify Ayftsh 
and Hish&m from the charge of apostacy, by making it appear that they were 
imprisoned at Mecca* 

X Abu Salma was the first that set ant. He reached Medtna on the 10th Mu- 
harram (end of April) ( Wdekidi^ p. 225|.) His wife 0mm Salma (afterwards mar- 
ried by Mahomet,) tells a piteous story, that they started for Medina a year be^ 
fore the sepond covenant of Acaba. Being attacked on the way, her husband escaped 
to Medina, but she and her infant Salma were kept in durance by her family, the 
Bani Mughira. Her infant was taken from her, and she wept for a year, ” after 
which they were all hap^iily re-united at Medina. She ends by saying there 
was no family that endured such hardships in the cans© of Islam, as that of Abir 
Salma,” {Bimimiyp, Ufo) We see here, let, the desire of magnifying safferitig for 
Islam : and 2ttdly, the vain-glorious wish of appearing to be the emigrants. 

For we know from Wfiekidi, that Abu Salma did not emigrate till two months* 
before Mahomet, and several days after the second covenant of Acaba* 

The next that emigrated was Amir ibn Eabia with his wife Laila. ( 
pA^; Hishdmij p. 159.) Then Abdallah ibn Jahsb, and his wife, a daughter ef 
Abu Sofiftn. 


H 
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accomplished bj the pilgrim caravans in eleven days, and 
if pressed for time, in ten.*** Within two months nearly all 
the followers of Mahomet, excepting a few detained in confine- 
ment, or unable to emeape from slavery, had migrated with 
their families to their new abode. They numbered between 
one and two hundred souls.f They were received with the 
most cordial hospitality by their brethren at Medina, who vied 
with one another for the honour of having them quartered at 
their houses, and of supplying them with such things as they 
had need of4 

The Coreish were paralysed by a movement so suddenly 
planned, and put into such igimediate and extensive execu- 
tion. They looked on in amazement, as families silently dis- 
appeared, and house after house was abandoned. One or two 
quarters of the city wore entirely deserted, and the doors of 
the dwelling houses deliberately locked. § There was here a 
determination and sacrifice hardly calculated upon. But even 
if the Coreish had foreseen, and resolved to oppose, the emi- 
gration, it is difficult to percei#'%hat measures they could 
have adopted. The multitude, of independent clans and se- 
parate branches, eflfectually prevented unity of action. Here 
and there a slave or helpless dependent might be intimidated 
or held back ; but in all other cases there was no right to 
interfere with private judgment or with family counsels ; and 
the least show of violence might rouse a host of champions, 
who would forget their antipathy to Islam, in revenging the 
insulted honour of their tribe. 

♦ Burkhardt^ p. 816. 

t We have no exact enumeration of the numbers that emigrated at first with 
Mahomet. At the battle of Badr, nineteen months after the emigration, there 
were present 314 men, of whom efghty-three were emigrants from Mecca, A few 
of these may have joined Mahomet after he reached Medina ; and wo shall probably 
not err far in making the whole number that emigrated at firsts including women 
and children, about ir)0. At Badr almost every 'one of the emigrants, who 
could, was present. Bor the numbers see Wdekidi^ p. 295 J. 

J Hish&mi.p. 163,— p. 43j. 

§ The Bani Ghanam ibn Duddn,*' says Wfickidi, “emigrated entirely, to 
Medina, men and women, and left their houses locked : not a soul was left in the 
quarters of the Bani Ghanam, Abul Bokier, and Matzun/ — pp, 196 and 25GJ, — 
tiishdmif p. 160. 

“Otba, Abbas, and Abu Jahl passed by the dwelling place of the Bani Jahsh, 
and the door was locked, and the house deserted. And Abu Jahl sighed heavily, 
aiidsaid, 'every house, even if its peace be lengthened, at the last a bitter wind will 
reach it. The house of the Bani Jahsh is left without an inhabitant V* Then he 
added ; ' this is the work of my good-for-nothing nephew, who hath dispersed 
our assemblies, ruined our aftairs, and made a separation amongst us.*' 

mifp, 160. 
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At last Mahomet and Abu Bakr, with their families, includ- 
ing Ali, now a youth of above twenty years of age, were the 
only believers left (excepting those unwillingly detained) at 
Mecca. Daily Abu Bakr pressed the prdphet to depart ; and 
he was ambitious of being his companion in the flight. But 
Mahomet told him that “ his time was not come the Lord 
had not yet given him the command to emigrate.” Perhaps 
he was deferring lus departure until he could receive assurance 
from Medina, that the arrangements for his reception were 
secure, and his adherents there not only ready, but able, in the 
face of the rest of the people, to execute their engagement 
for his deWce.* Or, there may have been the more generous 
desire to see all his followers safely out of Mecca, before he 
himself fled for refuge to Medina. Is it possible that he may 
have waited with some indefinite hope that a divine interposi- 
tion, as with the prophets of old, might subdue the hostile city, 
in which peradventure even ten righteous men could not now 
be found ? 

Meanwhile Abu Bakr made preparations for the journey. 
In^inticipation, he had already purchased, for 800 dirhems, two 
swift camels, wliich were now tied up and well fed in the yard 
of his house. A guide, accustomed to the devious tracks and by- 
ways of the Medina route, was hired, and the camels committed 
to his eustody.f 

The Coreish were perplexed at tire course Mahomet] wa.s 
taking. They had expected him to emigrate with his people ; 
and perhaps half rejoiced at the prospect of being rid of 
their enemy. By remaining almost solitary behind, he seem- 
ed, by his very loneliness, to challenge and defy their attack. 


* During tlio two months elapsing between the second covenant at Acaba 
and Mahomet’s emigration, communications, as might have been expected, were 
kept up between Mecca and Medina. Thus, it is stated by WSekidi, that after 
the foremost emigrants had reached Medina, a part of the Medina converts 
4-who had been at the Acaba covenant, returned to Mecca, where no doubt farther 
arrangements were concerted between them and Mahomet. It is added that these 
Medina converts had thus the merit of being both Smi^ants (muhajiiin,) and 
Adjutors (ans^r.) 

f The guide was Abdallah ibn Arcad ; or as W&ckidi has it, Abdallah ibn 
Oreicat. He was of the Bani Duil, a tribe descended from KiiiSna ; and thus 
affiliated with the Coreish. His mother was pure Coreish. 

He was still an idolater ; and Wkkidi, anHcipating the era when war was 
waged against all idolaters, adds,— but Mahomet and Abu Bakr had given him 

quarter,— or pledge of protection;”— I fls if he required their protec- 
tion at that stage I The expression is significant of the way in which subsequent 
principles and events insensibly threw back their light and colour upon the tissue 
of tituViiioxi.-^Wdvliidi, p, 212 mi, p. 1(57, 
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What might his motive be for this strange procedure ? The 
chief men assembled to discuss their position. Should they 
imprison him? — his followers would come to his rescue. 
Should they forcibly '^pel him 1 — ^he might agitate his cause 
among the trib^ nf Arabia, and readily lure adherents by the 
prospect of the supremacy at Mecca. Should they assassinate 
him ? — ^the Bani H&shim would exact an unrelenting penalty 
for the blood of their kinsman. But representatives from all 
their tribes, including even that of Htehim, might plungo 
each liis sword into the prophet : would the flashimites dare 
to wage a mortal feud with the whole body of the Coreish thus 
implicated in the murder ? Even then there would remain his 
followers at Medina, whose revenge of their master's blood 
would surely be ruthless and desperate. Assassination by an 
unknown hand on the road to Medina, might prove the safest 
course : but there the chances of escape would preponderate. 
At last they resolved that a deputation should proceed tQ the 
house of Mahomet. What was the decision as to their foture 
courses of. action, what was the object even of the present 
deputation, it is impossible, amid the hostile and marvellous 
tales of tradition, to determine. There is small reason to be- 
lieve that it was assassination, adopted, as the biographers 
assert, at the instigation of Abu Jahl, supported by the devil, 
who, in the person of an old man from Najd, shrouded in a 
mantle, joinm the council. Mahomet himself, speaking in 
the Coran of the designs of his enemies, refers to them in 
these indecisive terms : — 

And call to mind when the unbelievers plotted against thee, 
that they might detain thee, or slay thee, or eocpel thee. Yea, 
they plotted : hut Ood plotted likewise. And God is the best 
of plotters. — Sura Vltl., v. 29. 

Assuredly had assassination been resolved upon for imme- 
diate execution, as represented by tradition, it would have 
been indicated by more than these alternative expressions. It^^. 
would unquestionably have been dwelt upon at length, both in ' 
the Coran, and by trigiition, and produced as a justification 
(for such indeed it would have been) of subsequent hosti- 
lities.^ 

* The following is the general narrative of tradition, given with some variations 
by W&ckidi and Hish&mi,— Tabari following mainly the latter. 

The Coreish, irritated by hearing of the warm reception the converts experi- 
enced at Medin^^, held a council to discuss the matter. The devil, in the shape 
of an old man, shrouded in a cloak, stood at the door, saying that he was a Sheikh 
from Najd, who had heard of their weighty consultation, and bad come, if haply 
he might help thorn to a right decision. 3o they invited him to enter. 

One proposed tp imprison, another to mcpel, Mahomet. The old man from 
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Whatever the olyect of the visit, Mahomet received previ- 
ous notice, and anticipated danger by stealing at once from 
his house. There he left Ali ; around whom, that the suspi- 
cions of his neighbours might not be aroused, he threw his 
own red Hadhramaut mantle,^ ancl desired him to occupy his 
bed. He went straight to the house of Abu Bakr, and after 
a short consultation, matured the plans for immediate flight. 
Abu Bakr shed tears of joy when dt was fixed that the hour 
for emigration had at last arrived, and that he was to 


Najd war»)||r opposed both suggestions. Then said Abu Jahl ; * Let choose 
one courageous man from every family of the Coreish, and place in tlieir hands 
shrtrp swords, and let them slay him with the stroke of one man ; so his blood 
will be divided amongst all families, and the relatives of Mahomet will not know 
how to revenge it.** The old man of Nnjd applauded the scheme, saying,— “ May 
God reward this man j this is the right advice, and none other.** And they 
separated, having agreed thereto. 

Gabriel forthwith appriseil Mahomet of the design, who arose and made AH to 
lie down upon his bed. The murderous party came at dusk, and lay in wait about 
the house. Mahomet went forth, and casting a handful of dust at them, recited 
from the 1st to the 10th verses of Sura XXXIV,, ending with the tvords ; and we 
have covered them, so that they shall not see. He departed without their knowing 
what had passed j and they continued to watch, some say till morning, thinking 
that the figure on the bed was Mahomet. As light dawned they found out their 
mistake, and saw that it was Ali. Others say they watched till one passed, and 
told them that Mahomet had left, when they arose in confusion and shook the 
dust from their heads which Mahomet had cast upon them. 

The whole story of the council and the attempt on Mahomet*s life is so min- 
gled with what is marvellous and unlikely, as to render it almost impossible to 
disentangle the truth, or even a consistent and piobahle story, from the spurious 
details. Indeed there is some reason for suspecting with Sprenger “ the whole story 
of the Council, and the resolution of assassinating him, to be apocryphal.*’ (p. 208.) 
Parts of the story aro evidently fabricated to illustrate or support the verse 
of the Coran above quoted, and the other regarding the counter-plot of God, 
(Sura VII V. 29 ;)— and to cover the opponents of Mahomet with infamy. 

The reasons given in the text make it in the last degree iraprohuble that assansi* 
nation was ever attempUd or even resolved. The tale of the assassinaturs surround- 
ing the house for so long a period in the face of Mahomet's family and kinsmen, 
even apart from the miraculous details, is absurd. If intent on murder, they woiihl 
at once have rushed on Ali, and finding their mistake, have set off for Abu Bakr’s 
house, (vide Sprenger, ibidem.) The clear intimation in W^ckidi that Mahomet left 
for the bouse of Abu Bakr in the middle of the dag, is also opposed to the whole 
story, 

Mahomet's sudden flight, and long concealment in the cave, were probably sup- 
posed by his followers, to have been caused by the afiprehension of immediate 
violence. This supposition would require illustrative grounds ; and hence the 
fiction. It seems to us howevw that it was not violence at Mecca, but assamina- 
tion by the wag, which he most feared, and which led to his concealment in the 
cave, and thus to the securing of a free and safe road. 

Upon the whole, the councu itself, is not unlikely or improbable : and we have 
therefore given it a place in the text, endeavouring to adept it as well as possible to 
the other incidents tnat are clearly proved, 

* Wtkhidi,p, 43}, Hbhami calls it jfrecn, (p, 165.) 
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be the companiaii of the prophet's journey.* After a few 
hasty preparations (among which Abu Bakr did not forget 
to secure his remaining wealth,) they both crept in the 
shade of evening from a back window, escaped unobserved 
through the southern suburbs of the city, and ascending the 
lofty mountain Thaur (about an hour and a half distant in that 
direction,) took refuge in a cave near its summit.f Here they 
rested in security, for the attention of their adversaries would 
in any case be fixed upon the country north of Mecca on the 
route to Medina, whither they knew that Mahomet would 
proceed. 

EighliOr nine j^^ears after, Mahomet thus alludes in the Coran 
to the position of himself and his friend in the cave of 
Thaur 

If ye will not Assist the Prophet, verily God assisted him when the 
unbelievers cast him forth, in company with a second only,| when they 

* Ayesha, in a somewhat loose tradition quoted by Hisbami, relates as follows : 
Mahomet regularly visited her father’s house either in the moruing or the even- 
ing : that day however, he came at mid-day. Being seated on Abu Bakr’s carpet, 
Mahomet desired that he and Abu Bakr might be left alone. The latter replied 
that the presence of his two daughters only did not signify, and besought that he 
would at once toll him what he had to say. Then follows the conversation in which 
Mahomet tells him that the time had now come for emigrating, and that Abu 
Bakr was to be his lellow traveller ; - whereat Abu Bakr wept for joy. Ayesha 
adds “ I never knew before that any body could weop for joy, till I saw Abu 
Bakr weeping that day.” p, 166.) There is of course a tendency in all 

Ayesha’s traditions to magnify her father’s share in the matter. 

Tabari gives a tradition to the effect that Abu Bakr proceeded to the house of 
Mahomet, Ali, whom he found there alone, told him that Mahomet had gone to 
the cave in Mount Thaur, and that if he wanted him, ho should follow him thi- 
ther. So he hurried in that direction, and made upon Mahomet by the way. 
And as he approached, the prophet hearing the footsteps thought that it was 
the Coreish in pursuit, and he quickened his pace and ran, and burst the thong 
of his shoe, and struclc his foot against a rock, so that it bled much. Then Abu 
Bakr called aloud, and the prophet recognized his voice, and they went both toge- 
ther } and blood flowed from Mahomet’s leg, till they reached the cave at break 
of day, (p. 187.) 

Notwithstanding the apparent freshness and circumstantiality of these details, 
the story is no doubt spurious. It looks like an Alyite or Abbassidc fabrication 
to detract from the honour of Abu Bakr’s being selected by the prophet as the 
companion of his flight, by representing it as an accidental, and not previously 
planned, arr iOgement. 

f Hish&mi describes it as “ a hill in Lower Mecca :** Lj 

— f. e., adjoining the lower or southern quarter. 

The following is fVom Burkhardt, “ JeIjel Tiion. About an hour and a half 
south of Mecca, to the left of the road to the village of Hosseynye, is a lofty 
mountain of this najpe, higher it is said than Djebel Nour. On the summit of it 
is a cavern, in which Mohammad and his friend Abu Bekr took refuge from the 
Mekkawys before ho fled to Medina.” (p, 176.) But he did not visit the sp(*t. Nor 
does Ali Bey appear to have done so either. 

X Lit ; the second of the tivo 1 
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two were in the cave alone ; when he said to his companion not cast 
dow%for verily God u with tis. And God caused to descend tranquillity’'* 
upon him, and strengthened him with Hosts which ye saw not, and made 
the word of the unbelievers to be abased ; and the word of the Lord, it k 
exalted ; and God is mighty and wise.f 

The “ sole companion,” or in Arabic phraseology, the second 
of the tivo, became one of Abu Bakr'a most honoured titles. 
HassUn, the contemporary poet of Medina, thus sings of 
him ; — 

And the second oC the two in the GIoriouR'Cave, while the Foes were searching around, and they 
[two had ascended the Mountain ; 

And the Prophet of the Lord, they well knew, loved him, — more than all the World j he held no 
[one eqitnl unta him t 

Whatever may have been the real peril, Mahomet and his 
companion felt it to be a moment of jeopardy. Glancing 
upward at a crevice whence the morning light broke into the 
cave, Abu Bakr whispered ; — “ What if one of them were to 
look beneath him ; he might sep us under his very feet 
“ Think not thus, Abu Baler r said the prophet, “ We are 
TWO, BUT God is in the midst, a third.'’§ 

* The word used is AmXm/ sekinah : borrowed from the “ Shekinah’* of tho 
Jews. The expression occurs repeatedly in the Coran. 

t Sura IX. f w. 42. 

t “ Mahomet asked Hassan ibn Thabit, whether he had composed any poetry 
regarding Abu Bakr; to which tho poet answered that he had, and at Mahomefs 
request repeated the following lines, (as iu the text) 

I Ij] ^ tW! 0^1 S [j ^ 

m J ^ ^ ^ i*/T ^ ^ ^ cJ ^ ni^"^ til ^ y 

And Mahomet was amused thereat, and laughed so heartily as even to show his 
back teeth; and he answered;— “ Thou hast spoken truly, Oh Hassan ! It is just 
as thou hast mi^''-^Wdckidi, p. 212. 

§ i— u’ Ail 1 s b isha lo yjiii b j isi 

WdcAidi, p. 212. 

The crowd of miracles that cluster about the cave, are so well known as hardly to 
need repetition. It will be interesting, however, to note how fur they are related 
by our early authorities. 

WAckidi says that after Mahomet and Abu Bakr entered the cave, a spider came 
and wove her webs one over another at the mouth of the cave. The Coreish hotly 
searched in all directions for Mahomet, till they came close up to the entrance of 
the cave. And when they looked, they said one to another ; — N;)/e/6Ts’ zuehs are* 
over it from before the birth of Mahomet, So they turned back, {p. A4,) 

Another tradition is that “ God commanded a tree and a spider to cover His 
prophet, and two wild pigeons to perch at the entrance of the cave. Now two 
men from each branch of the Coreish, armed wdth swords, issued from Mecca for 
tho search. And they were now close to Mahomet, when the foremost saw tho 
pigeons, and returned to his companions, saying that he was sure fVora this that 
nobody was in the cave. And the prophet heard his words, and blessed the wild 
pigeons, and m#e them sacred in the Holy Territory.— /fuVfcm. 

The verses (quoted in tho text,) in Sura VIII., v. 29, about God plotting so as to 
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Amir ibn FQ|eirah, the freed-man of Abu Bakr * who lu 
company with the other shepherds of Mecca, tended his mas- 
ter’s flock, stole unobserved every evening with a few goats to 
the cave, and furnished its inmates with a plentiful supply of 
milk. Abdallah, the son of Abu Bakr, in the same manner, 
nightly brought them victuals cooked by his sister Asmfi.-f' It 
was his business also to watch closely by day the progress of 
events, and of opinion, at Mecca, and to report at night the 
result. 

Much excitement had prevailed in the city, when it becamo 
first known that Mahomet had disappeared. The chief of the 
Coreish went to his house, and finding Ali there, asked him 
where his uncle was. “ I have no knowledge of him,” replied 
Ali : — am I his keeper ? Ye bade him to auit the city, and 
he hath quitted.”t Then they repaired to the house of Abu 
Bakr, and questioned his daughter Asma, but failing to elicit 
from her any information, § they despatched scouts in all direc- 
tions, with the view of gaining a clue to the track and destina- 
tion of the prophet, if not with less innocent instructions. But the 

f )reoaiitions of Mahomet and Abu Bakr rendered the search fruit- 
ess. One by one the emissaries returned with no trace of the 
fugitives ; and it was believed that having gained a fair start, 
they had outstripped pursuit. The people soon reconciled 
themselves to the fact. They even breathed more freely 
now that their troubler was gone. The city again was still. 


deceive the Meccans, and in Sura IX., v.42, about God assistiny the two refugees in 
the cave, have probably given rise to these tales. 

There are some miraculous stories, but of later growth, regarding Abu Bakr 
putting his hand into the crevices of the cave to remove the snakes that might be 
lurking there, and being unharmed by tbeir venomous bites. 

* See “ Extension of Islam,'* (p. 6.) 

t HishSmi says that Asmd also used to take them food at night ; but that is 
doubtful She certainly carried to them the victuals prepared for the journey, on the 
third day. Ilisliami adds Amir ibn Foheira used to lead his goats over the foot- 
steps of Abdallah in order to obliterate the traces, — Wuckidiy pp, 41, 212,— 
JJishdmiy p. 167. 

t Wdc/iidi, p, Uy-'Tabari, p. 189. The latter adds “ Thereupon they chided 
Ali, and struck him, and carried him forth to the ICaaba, and bound him for a 
^lort space, and then let him go.” The notice is, however, qtiite unsupported by 
any other proof or collateral evidence} and is evidently fabricated to enhance the 
merits of Ali. 

§ nish&mi has the following.— “ Asma relates that after the prophet went forth, 
a company of the Coreish, with Abu Jahl, came to the house. As they stood at the 
door, she went forth to them. * Where is thy father V said they. ‘ Truly I know 
not where he is;* she replied. Upon which, Abu Jahl, who was a bad and impu- 
dent man, slapped her on the face with such force, that one of her car-rings 
dropped." (p. m.) 
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On tlje third night, the daily tidings brought by Abdallah 
satisfied the refugees that the search had ceased, and the 
busy curiosity of the first agitation relaxed. The oppor- 
tunity was come. They c6uld slip away unobserved now. 
A longer delay might excite suspicion, and the visits of Abdal- 
lah and Amir attract attention to the cave. The roads were 
clear ; they might travel without the apprehension (and it was 
a fear not unreasonable,) of an arrow or dagger from the way- 
side assassin. 

Abdallali received the commission to have all things in 
readiness the following evening. The guide wandered with 
two camels close about the summit of mount Thaur. Asma 
prepared food for the journey, and in the dusk carried it to the 
cave. In the hurry of the moment, she had forgotten the thong 
for fastening the wallet. So she tore off her girdle ; with one 
of the pieces she closed the wallet, and*with the other fastened it 
to the camel’s gear. From this incident Asmfi was ever after 
honourably known as She of the two Shreds.''* Abu Bakr 
did not forget his money, and safely secreted his purse of be- 
tween five Aud six thousand dirhems.f 

The camels were now ready. Mahomet mounted the swifter 
of the two, A1 Cuswa, thenceforward his favourite, J with the 
guide ; and Abu Bakr having taken his servant, Amir ibnFoheira, 
behind him on the other, ^ they started. Leaving the lower 

Wdchidifpp. ^ ijaxJ ) o ) i Ilishami^ 

p. 108.' Thcs« little incidents ndd life and reality to the story. The names, “ the 
Second of the I'lOOy*' SLXid She of the Shreds ” must haxo been current »?eueraUy, 
They could hardly have been invented for the story, and are therefore corro- 
borative of it. 

+ Hishdrnt, p. 108. A curious tradition is giv# hero. Abu Bakr’s father, 
Abu Cubafa, now so old that ho could not see, came to visit his grand- 
daughters (Asma and Ayesha,) after Abu Bakr had departed, and con- 
doled with them on being left without any means. To comfort the old man, Asma 
placed pebbles in a recess, and covering them with a cloth, made him feel them, 
and believe that it was his son’s money, which he had left beliind, so the old man 
wetit away happy. 

X Hisbami adds that Mahomet refused to pton the camel until he had purchased 
it, or rather pledged himself to pay the price which Abu Bakr had giveu for it. 
— Hishdmi, p. 1G8, 

§ A tradition in W&ckidi says that Amir rode upon a camel, and that 
Mahomet getting tired on Al Cuswa, changed to Abu Bakr’s camel ; the 
two others changing also. (p. 212.) 

Tliis may be explained by the fact, that when the party reached Arj, within 
a few stages of Medina, the animals were so fatigued, that they hired an extra ca- 
mel and servant from the Bani Aslam tribe that inhabited the vicinity. Thus they 
arrived at Mo^^na mounted upon three camels, which is no doubt the origin of the 
tradition referred p, 171. 
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quarter of Mecca* a little to their right, they struck off by a track 
considerably to the left of the common road to Medina; and hur- 
rying westward, soon gained the vicinity of the sea-shore ncar- 
ly opposite Osfan.f The day of tlie flight was the 4th Rabi L, 
of the first year of the Hegira, or by tlie calculations of M. 
Caussin de Perceval, the 20th June, A. 1). 622.1 ^ 

In the morning they had reached the lledouin encampment 
of a party of the Bani Khuzaa. An Arab lady sat in tlio door 
of her tent ready to give food and drink to any travellers that 
might chance that way. Mahomet and his followers were fa- 
tigued and thirsty (for it was the extreme heat of tlie year ; and 
they gladly refreslicd themselves with the milk which slie oflered 
them in abundance. § During the hottest pai’t of tlie day, tluy 
rested at Cudeid; and in the evening, thinking tliey were now 
at a safe enough distance from Mecca, they joined the common 
road. They had not proQceded far when tliey met one of the 
Meccan scouts, returning on horseback. Suraca, (for that was 
his name) seeing that he had no chance of success slngle-liand- 
ed against four opponents, oflered no opposition ; but on tho 
contrary pledged his word, that if permitted to depart in peace, 
ho would not reveal that he had met them.|| 

♦ Bishhiifp 170, — Taharif p. 194. AC<» 1 

t Osfrm is a pili^rim station at the present day, on tho highway from Mecca t:> 
Medina, 

X Hegira, “ cmifcration.” Thoiiph applied par excellence to the flifjht of tlie 
prophet, it is also a}ii)licable to the rest of the errii'^rants to Mediiia, pfiur (o (he 
taking of Mecca: and they are hence called Mnhdjhin, L e., those who havcjimlcr- 
tttken tiic hejira, or cniij^ration. We have seen that they commeiiccd to cmigrute 
fioin the 1st of Moiiarrain, i. e,, from the 1st month of tlie Hegira era. 

The chronology of M. C, de reiceval is .supported hy tho notices of extn mo 

heat, ^ I 5^ Hishdmi, ji 17 1 . 

§ Wfickidi here gives miraculous details omitted by llisiifimi. The former rc* 
laU's that it was a time of dearth, and the scarcity of fodder had so reduced tlie 
flocks, that they gave no milk. 0mm Mabod (the Arab lady, at first tuld them ff lur 
inability in consequence to entertain them. But there was in the corner t f licr 
tent a miserable goat, that not only gave no milk, but was so weak as4o he dis- 
abled from accompanying the flocks to pasture. The prophet spied it, ana /oing 
np]»rflyed and touched iis udders which immediately filled with milk, aiid all 
drank to their hearts’ content ! Wdekidi, p. 44. 

Her husband, who had been absent, shortly after returned ; and on her giving a 
description of then^phtt, he perceived who it had been, and said that he too would 
have gone with him, if he had been at home. 

Omm M&bad herself is said to have emigrated to Medina and been eon verted. 
— Ibid, 

11 The marvellous tales and improbabilities connected with the story of •Suraca, 
are so great, that one is almost tempted to omit all mention of him as fictitious. 
Yet there may probably be this ground of truth, that they did fall in with one of 
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The party proceeded. The prophet of Arabia was safe. 

The first tidings that reached Mecca of the real course 
taken by Mahomet, were brought two or three days after his 
flight from the cave, by a traveller from the Khiizaite camp 
at which he had rested. It was now certain from his parsing 
there, that he was bound for Medina.* 

Ali remained at Mecca three days after the departure of 
Mahomet, appearing every day in public, for the purpose of 
restoring the property placed in trust with his uncle by various 
])arties. He met with no opposition or trouble, and leisurely 
took his departure for Medina. *|* 

The families of Mahomet and Abu Bakr were equally unmo- 
lested. Zeinab continued for a time to dwell at Mecca with 
lier uncoii verted husband. Jlockeya had alrqady emigrated 
with Othman to Medina. The other two daughters of Ma- 
liomot, 0mm KoUhuin and Fatima, with his wife Sawda, were 
for some weeks left behind at Mecca. J His betrothed Ayesha, 


the scouts, or with a Mcccaii traveller coming the same road,— around which the 
fiction Inus grown. 

Tlie taJe, as given by Hisliutni, is that the Meccans offered a reward of 100 
camels to any one who would bring back Mahomet. Buriica had private intimation 
that a party (Ui three camels had been seen on the Me<lina road, forthwith set 
out in pursuit. 'When he had made u)) on them, Ids horse st ambled and threw 
him, then it .sank in the earth and stuck fast. Mahomet at bis entreaty prayed 
that it niiglit be ioo.scned, and it was accordingly freed. Tins hap})encd over 
again, and then Snraca pledged that he tvoiild go hack, and turn from their pur- 
suit all the cmis.'saries that were out in (jiicst of Mahotrn t. lie farther begged of 
Maliomet a writing in reinembrance, whi<-li Abu Bakr having written ^^on a bone, 
or a piece of ]'a})er, or a bit of cloth,” threw down to him. Sur^Lca piedeed it up 
and glii)i)ed it unto his (piivcr. /7c /iept the whole trnnsaclion aecret till after the 
v<)j)ivrc of JSIccca, when lie jiroduced the writing as an introduction to the favour 
of Mahomet, and embraced l.slum. — nishdmi, p. 109. 

The traditions in WTiekidi, though not tptite so absurd as the above, are sulTi- 
ciently marvellous, (p, 44.J.) 

* Here again wo have the marvellous. Asraa relates that they wnited three 
doys wiUiont kuo'A^iiig whither the party had gone ; when one of the gcr.ii, whose 
voice was heard, but who could not he seen, entered Lower Mecca, jiassed through 
the town, and made his exit from Upper Mecca, singing the while verses in jirai.se 
of Omm Mabad, the KhozMte lady, for her entertainment of Mahomet and Abn 
Bakr. From the jmsition of this encampment, the j cople then knew which way 
Mahomet had taken. TJie very verses of the genius are given both hy Hishfimi 
and Wackidi ; and the latter adds couplets by HassMi ihn Thfibit in reply to them. 
—HishAmif p. 168, — Wackidi, p. 44, — Tabati^p. 197. 

I Wdchidifp. '[B2,--^Hishdmi, p. 167, 172, — Tabari, p. 200. 

X Omm Kolthuni had been married to one of the sons of Ahu Lahab, hut w^as 
now living in her father’s house. Zeinab's husband, Abul As, was still an 
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Muth the rest of Abu Bakr’s family, and other females, likewise 
remained.*^ 

Mahomet and Abu Bakr would no doubt look to their 
respective clans to protect their families from insult. But no 
insult or annoyance of any kind was offered by the Coreish : 
nor was the slightest attempt made to detain them ; altliough 
it was not unreasonable that they should have been detained 
as hostages against any hostile incursion from Medina. These 
facts lead us to doubt the intense hatred and bitter cruelty, 
which the strong colouring of tradition is ever ready fo attri- 
bute to the Coreish.-jr 


unbeliever. Il is said that he kept her hack in Mecca in confinement. But suhsc- 
quont events show that she was etronfxly attached to him. The story of their both 
joining; Mahomet a# Mecca, some time afterwards, is romantic and affecting.— 
WAckidiy p. 40, — JHshdmi, p. 234. 

* When Zoid was sent back from Medina to bring away Mahomet’s family, 
he carried with him also liis own vvife Omm Ayman (i. e., Maliomi-t^s old nurse, 
Baraka, and his son Osiima, then a boy. 

Abdallah brought away the family of his father Abu Bakr, and Ayeslia among 
the rest. — Wuckidi, jo. 46. 

t In accordance with this view, is the fact that the first aggressions after the 
Hegira, were solely on the part of Mahomet and his followers. It was not until 
several of their caravans had been waylaid and plundered, and blood had thus 
haen shed, that the people of Mecca were forced in self-defence to resort to arms. 
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Akt. III. — 1. Tlic; Life and Happy Death of Charlotte Green^ 
a Poor Orphan, By Alexander Duff,, D. D,,, Missionary at 
Calcutta. Edinburgh. — C no date,) 

2. The Eastern Lily gathered ; a Memoir of Bala Shoondore 
Tagore, with Ohserxxitions on the Position and Prospects of 
Hindoo Femal^ Society, By the liev, Edward Storrow, 
Calcutta, ivith a Preface by the Pev. James Kennedy, M. A,, 
from Benares j Northern India, London, 1852. 

We Lave long entertained a wish to present our readers 
with an Article, in which should be fully discussed one of the 
most important and mosUdifficult subjects that can at present 
occupy tiie attention of the well-wishers of India. That our 
intentions have, not been carried into effect long ere now, 
has not been due to any lack of interest in the subject ; 
but rather to a deterring sense of the difficulties that surround 
it, and the unaffected diffidence of one who feels that he Js 
possessed of but a limited portion of the qualifications essen- 
tial to its worthy and effective treatment. But feeling as w'o 
do the paramount importance of the subject, and erarncstly 
desirous to contribute, according to our abilities and opportu» 
nities, to the improvement of India, and to the elevation of the 
position of woman, in the intellectual, tnoral and social scale, 
we now venture upon the discussion of the subject, in the hope 
that even a humble contribution, such as alone wc can make, 
toward its treatment, may yet tend to direct general attention 
towards it, and that general attention may lead to some prac- 
tical result. And to this we are led especially by tlie considera- 
tion, that it is one of those subjects whose jjroper treatment 
must be practical ; and one regarding which a main point would 
he gained, if general attention could be iixedly directed 
toward it. 

The whole matter of female education, viewed as a great 
practical measure, is involved in a difficulty which at first sight 
seems insuperable, and which many have regarded as absolutely 
so. The difficulty is simply this. Female education is essential 
to the improvement of this country, but female education re- 
quires that the people shall be elevated before it can make nuiclv 
progress. What tiien is to be done? Are we to sit dow^i^* 
with folded bands to wait for the elevation of the males of 
India, in hopes that the elevation of the females will follow as- 
a matter of course? But then we are met by the considera- 
tion, that the existence of intelligently educated mothers, and 
sisters, and wives, is essential to the training of a race of 
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intelli^^CDt nnd higli-spirited sons, and brotliers, and husbands. 
Or arc we to shut up our scholastic institutions, our schools and 
colleges for boys and young men, from the conviction that 
no scholastic training can counteract the evil influences of 
homes ill wliich the females are left in unreclaimed ignorance? 
Here again we are met by the reflection that until a healthy 
feeling of manliness and intelligence pervacie the male com- 
Tumiity, there are no hopes of any thing imptirtaiit being done 
on belialf of the females, Tims it would seem that there is 
an oli^taele in llie path of those who would do good to India, 
a wall raised up to heaven, so that it cannot be surmounted, 
and with its foundations deep as hell, so as to preclude all 
hope of its being undermined. To ^hat conclusion then can 
we come, but simply this, that the case of India is liopeless, 
that nought can be done for the elevation of its people which 
does not of necessity imply^ a contradiction, that the evils under 
which they have long groaned are irremediable, inasmuch as 
the remedy cannot be applied until the evils are removed. It is 
ttius that some have argued, and thus that many have felt; thus 
that some of the eaimest have been discouraged, and ilius that 
many of the lake-warm luive been provided with a satisfaclory 
excuse for their inaction. But it is not thus that those who 
believe in (5od, and believe that the good of His creatures is 
j>leasing to Him, will be satisfied to rest. Not thus especially 
that Cliristian faith, and Christian liope, will consent to be per- 
suaded that the promises which the Bible contains of “ the 
lattei’-day glory,” and of the subjugation of a long rebellious 
world under the dominion of that King whose kingdom is 
righteousness, and peace and spiritual joy, are no more than 
tlie idle dreams of visionary enthusiasts, and tliat so large a 
portion of that w’orld for wdiich the God-man has shecl Jlis 
blood, is to remain for ever under the sway of the devil. Such 
faith and such hope remeiubers that long ago that same God- 
man said unto a man wdth a withered hand, “ stretch it out.” It 
knows that until the command was given, there wuis no powder 
•to move the hand ; but it kiiow^s that the enabling wais, simulta- 
neous wdth the bidding, and that power w^as in that Divine, 
yet eminently human, wmrd. And so it reasons — for faith too 
can reason — that the same power can go foilh now^, and leav- 
ing all questions as to precedence to be determined by the 
event, it can do with its might what its liand findeth to do, 

But while it would be mere dastardliness and atlieismto sup- 
pose the difficiwlty absolutely insuperable, it would be folly 
•either to shut our eyes to the existence of the difficulty, or to 
•attempt to act as if no such difficulty lay in the way. Its 
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existence innst be acknowledged ; and, while it must not be 
allowed to repress the ardour of those who seek the well- 
being of India, it must be allowed to modify their plans and 
methods of procedure. Now the way in whiclj we have 
B(ate<l the difficulty itself, seems to us to point out the special 
modification which it demands. It points to tlie necessity 
of constant watciibdness and incessant perseverance, and to 
the abnegation of all expectation of brilliant elForts on a large 
scale, attended by brilliant immediate success. There must be 
constant (ffibrts to elevate the male community, and tliere 
must be constant efforts to sustain their elevation, by the simul- 
taneous mlvanee of the female community. If we were to 
wait till public feiding were so far advanced, as to make any 
(jreat acdiievement in female education possible, wc should 
wait for ever; fur public feeling will only reach that point of 
advaiicoment through the influence of the female element in 
society ; if vve should attom[)t any siicli achievement in the 
present state of public; feeling, we should certainly fail. What 
then 't We must take advantage of so much of intelligent 
public feeling as already exists, confidejit that there will be 
a mutual action and re-action betw'eon the feeling and the 
success. It is thus more or less uitli all ])rogress. I'lie sick 
man does not recover bis strengtli by lying on bis b<‘d, till 
lie bo suffi(‘ieiitly strong to walk a mile; but, staff in band, 
lie drags liis lieavy and feeble limbs round liis cliamher to-day, 
aTul ibereby acrjuires the strength that will enable liim to go 
round it twice to-morrow, and so by degrees bo proceeds from 
little to more, until lie is able to dispense with bis staff, and 
to go forth on his journey with the conscious eneigy of a 
strong-limbed man. 

It has been often asserted, and we believe 'wilh trutli, that 
there is uotliiiig, either in the sjiirit or the letter of the Hindu 
Shastras, nor in tlie practice of ancient times, reepnring that 
rigid seclusion of the females of Inditi, and that refusal to 
them of the benefits of a good education, which now obtain 
as the general rule and practice, at least in this part* of India. 
Our friend, Baboo Pyari Cliand Mittra, in a discourse read many 
years ago, before an association of students in C’aicutfa, has 
collected a considerable iiiiiiiber of instances, w hich make it 
clearly appear that there w’ere, in ancient times, such a body 
of even learned ladies us might lead us to the eoneliisiou that 
there must have been a large number of females who received 
a good education. Although it does not mallfe much for our 
argmnent, yet as a matter of curiosity, we may refer to a few 
of the instances cited by the lecturer. Foremost on the list is 
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the world-renowned Lilavati. Our friend, we suspect, is in 
error, in supposing her to have been the author of the mathe- 
matical treatise that is called by her name. To us it appears 
that the more authentic account of the matter is contained in 
a tradition, which is in one part too indelicate to be transferred 
to our pages ; but the substance of which is, that the treatise 
was composed by her father, the celebrated Bhaskar Acharjya, 
who called it by the name of his daughter. Still the work 
hears internal evidence of having been composed for the use 
of a lady, and it is very probable that old Bhaskar composed 
it for the purpose of instructing the young lady, by whose soft- 
sounding and beautiful name he called it. 

Besides Lilavati (the Baboo says) there were many females of literary 
and scientific attainments. The Tamuls boast of having possessed four 
female philosophers ; viz., Avyar and her three sisters, Upp-ay, Vallie and 
Uravay ( As : Ress, vol. viuy p, 344.J Avyar was the daughter of one 
Bhaguvan, a Brahman, and outshone all her brothers and sisters in learn- 
ing. She was contemporary with Kumbur, the author of the Tamul 
Ramayan^ and she employed her eloquent pen on various subjects, such as 
astronomy, medicine and geography ; her works of the latter desci’iptiou 
are much admired. Avyar remained a virgin all her life, and died much 
admired for her talents in poetry, arts and sciences.” She was a good 
chemical scholar, and has left several treatises on morality, which are 
read in the Tamul schools, among the first books which children learn 
to read. Upp-ay, or Uppaja, who was born at Uta Kuda, in the Arc jt 
district, wrote a work on morality, entitled Niti Patul. The two other 
sisters wrote poems on miscellaneous subjects. They flourished in the 
ninth century, and were the contemporaries of Lilavati and Shapkar* 
Arcliarjya. 1 am given to understand by an intelligent Hindu gentleman, 
that he knew of one Iluttu Vidyalancar, a female scholar at Benares, 
who was versed in Sminti and Nyaya, We also hear of the literary pro- 
ficiency of the wives of Kalidas and Kornut, Raja of Khona, who was 
conversant with Jowtis [^Jyotishe f astronomy'] and who is well known by 
the bochuns [sayings J she has left behind ; of Gargu, the wife of Yagnya 
Valkya, who is said to have possessed a good knowledge of Yog Sliastra, 

Besides tliese, the Baboo gives a list of thirteeu ladies who 
were conversant with various kinds of learning, including 
medicine, ethics and politics. Now all these instances, (and 
we believe a much greater number has been collected . by the 
Raja Radhakanta Deb), make it probable that the practices of 
close seclusion, and of non-education, are an innovation upon 
the proper Hindu system. Whether the innovation date 
from the Mussulman period, and if so, whether it were intro- 
duced in imitation of the Moslems, or whether from the fear 
of allowing Mdies to be exposed to the violence or the seduc- 
tions of the coi|uerors, we stop not now to enquire. How- 
ever interestin^s matters of historical research these questions 
may be, they do not fall in with the design of our present 
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essay, which is intended to treat of things as they are, and as 
they ought to be. 

Be the law then what it may, and whatever may have been 
the ancient custom, the present fact is, that amongst the seventy 
or eighty millions of females in India, there are probably not 
o,00() who have received, or are receiving, or, unless soma 
decided steps be taken speedily, have any prospect of receiv- 
ing, any education whatever ; while the very few who do receive 
any, are confined to the merest elements. Now it is not neces- 
sary for us to deduce the inference that must be drawn from 
this fact, with reference to the condition of the females thus 
cut off fi'om the blessings of education. This is a point on 
which many native friends, whom we should be very sorry to 
offend, are peculiarly sensitive. We do not respect tliem the 
less for the feelings that lead them to stand up on behalf of 
their mothers, and wives, and sisters; nor do we deny the 
existence of those good qualities which they are fond of attri- 
buting to these relatives. But still the fact remains, that a 
zenana, occupied only by the ignorant, is and must be a place 
of mental and spiritual darkness. We would ask those friends 
to whom w^e refer, and all other native gentlemen into whose 
hands this paper may fall, to consider what they and we should 
have been, had we been subjected to similar influences. We 
ask them to go back over their past lives, and to abstract from 
their minds all the sentiments that they have Imbibed from 
boohs, all the mental energy that they have acquired from inter- 
course with educated men, all the moral principle that has been 
devefbped by the contemplation of thb great and the good of 
all times, — and having thus divested themselves in imagination 
of all the qualities that they have been endowed withal in virtue 
oFtlieir education, to conceive themselves starting afresh on the 
journey of life, under a diametrically opposite set of influences, 
condemned to spend their lives in the narrow circle of a zena- 
na, without any society save that of those as uneducated as 
themselves, without any books, without any knowledge, with- 
out any cultivation of the mental faculties and the moral feel- 
ings. If tliey do not admit that they would find themselves 
dark, unenlightened, gloomy, their minds open to all evil 
influences, we can only say that they must be otherwise con- 
stituted by nature than the rest of their race. The matter 
seems to us to admit of no dispute. It is a simply fact, that it 
is not good for any soul to be without knowledge ; and the 
essential evils of ignorance must be abunda^^^ enhanced, in 
the case of those who are not only left in ignorance themselves, 
but who are doomed to associate mainly with others 
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equally ignorant : and such is the case with Hindu ladies- It 
is not considered proper that they should have any social intelr- 
course even with their husbands during the day. Immured 
in the zenana, employed partially in menial occupations, but 
mainly in idle gossip or listless inaction, it were mere affecta- 
tion to suppose, or profess to believe, tliat their minds are not 
in a very different state from that in which they should be. 
It is a simple fact that if God’s seed be not sown and duly 
cultured, there will be an abundant crop of devil’s weeds in 
the human heart ; and it were altogether a false delicacy to 
suppose that this rule, which elsewhere holds universally, 
should not hold here. We speak not of crimes that may 
hhve been perpetrated within the walls of zenanas. We are 
quite willing to admit that these are rare. We have no desire 
to deny that there is a sort of conventional zenana-morality, 
which is not very often violated by flagrant crimes. But we 
appeal to those who best know and are best able to judge, 
whether there be not also a conventional immorality, wliicli 
is as seldom transcended into the regions of virtue, as it is 
passed over into the regions of vice and crime. 

But the condition of Hindu females, in the highest, the 
middle and the low classes respectively, would require for its 
treatment a much larger space than we have at our disposal, 
and also opportunities of information which we do not enjoy. 
Fortunately, it does not form a necessary part of our present 
subject. It is enough for us to assume, what no one wili be 
bold enough to deny, that there is much that is wrong in the 
condition of females of all classes in this country ; an€ al- 
though we are not so sanguine as to expect that the evil can 
ever be wholly remedied, yet we are confident that it would be 
very greatly alleviated, if a good system of education were 
introduced and universally adopted. 

The question then comes to be, how such a system of educa- 
tion is to be introduced, and how its general adoption is to be 
secured. Now this is one of those practical questions, in 
respect of which the past is the great teacher of the future. 
Every failure is a beacon ; every success, the minutest, is at 
once an encouragement and a guide, or at least an indication 
of the general direction in which we must steer our course. If 
we had space enough, we lack information, and if we had a 
greater amount of information, we lack space, to give a history 
of previous *^brts in this great and good cause. However in- 
teresting, andljjl^ever useful, such a history might be, we must 
deny ourselvesine gratification that we might derive from its exe- 
cution. Haply, we iway hereafter reap the reward of this selfi- 
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denial, in being able to do more justice to the subject thstt .W0 
could possibly do now. At present, we must confine ourselves 
within the limits of a few parapaphs. For the sake of distinct- 
ness, we may divide this part of our subject into three sections^ 
attempts to found day-schools for girls — boarding establish- 
ments for orphans — and attempts at domestic instruction in the 
families of the middle and higher classes. 

L Day-schools for Girls . — Almost every Mission in this 
part of India has at one time or another attempted to establish 
such schools ; and many wives of Missionaries have laboured 
faithfully and unobtrusively in this department of hard work, 
and are receiving their reward from that gracious Master who 
seeth in secret, and openly rewards all faithful attempts to do 
good in an evil world. But it must be acknowledged that the 
success has been infinitesimally small. They managed to gather 
together a very few girls, who were bribed to give an irregular 
attendance for a very short period, by small presenfcof money 
or clothes. Belonging exclusively to the lowe^ classes of 
natives, and being sent to school for no other end than to 
obtain the small gratuity, being removed before they had made 
such progress in learning, that they could make advances after 
their withdrawal from school, and being withdrawn, on their 
attainment of their ninth or tenth year, in order to become the 
wives of completely uneducated men, they almost uniformly 
forgot immediately the little that they had learned at school. 
Nor was this all. In order to the education of the females of 
India, it was essential that female education should be invested 
with some degree of respectability in the estimation of the 
native community. But these schools were fitted rather to 
bring discredit upon the cause in the estimation of a community 
who regard nought as good in which the poor and the lowly 
are permitted to share, and who would fain be enlightened 
by another sun and breathe another atmosphere, rather than 
share the common light and the common air with men of in- 
ferior wealth and rank. But the prejudice against those 
schools, we grieve to say, was not always quite so unreasonable. 
It so happens that the only class of females in India to whom 
custom has accorded a right to a certain amount of education, 
are those destined for prostitution. Now this fact is both one 
of the great causes o’f the dislike with which old-school natives 
generally regard female education in the abstract ^ and it raised 
a prejudice against these schools in particular, mW not always, 
we believe, without reason. The base wretcbip who make it 
their business to train poor girls to this trade of infamy and 
misery, would probably soon find that these Missionary schools 
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afforded gratuitously such an elementary education as they 
wished to bestow on their victims. True, it was accompanied 
by the inculcation of Christian truth, but they could scarcely 
<doub^ that the influences of their wretched homes would be 
sufficient to counteract the purifying influences of the lessons of 
the school. Or if these lessons should unhappily pervert the 
mind of some poor girl, and make her averse to the course of 
life which she was destined to follow — what then ? They had 
means to compel her to follow it none the less; and her 
feelings were not a matter of paramount consideration. Now if 
these girls were sent from these houses to the school, w^e cannot 
blame parents of respectability for declining to send their own 
daughters to schools where such as these must be their asso- 
ciates. We do not know whether this practice were ever re- 
sorted to by the brothel-keeperS of Calcutta ; but we were 
told by the wife of a Missionary in another part of India, that 
after lahoi^^ for many years in these schools — (and we know, 
though shWtid not tell us this, that she labored with extraordi- 
nary energy and zeal) — she had discovered, what she had not 
had the slightest suspicion of before, that almost every one of 
many ljundreds of girls who had attended her schools, belong- 
ed to this wretched class. * If there be any man who will say 
that this lady’s labors amongst these poor girls were necessarily 
in vain, and that she had e;speiided her strength and zeal to no 
purpose, we will contradict that man, be he w ho he may. If 
by her own exhibition of the character of a Christian woman, 
and by those lessons of heavenly purity which she taught from 
the word of God, she were able to stamp on a single heart the 
idea of goodness, then her work has not been in vain. Who 
shall say that there is not, even at this midnight hour, some suck 
idea struggling to maintain itself in feeble existence in the taint- 
ed atmosphere of some haunt of vice ? Who shall say that there 
is not, in the breast of some unhappy woman, even as she lies in 
the foul embrace of him who has bought her for the hour, a silent 
protest against that to which she is constrained to submit, a 

! )rote'st in the name of injured womanhood, and in the name, of 
leaven’s tarnished image, which preserves her from being, in 
the regard of the all-seeing One, that utterly vile thing which 
she seems? And who shall say, that in after years, wdien the 
vile thing has become yet more vile, and disease and squalor have 
made the painted toy an object of disgust, the remembrance 
may not recur of that Saviour who came to seek the lost, 
who reject§th not the vilest of the vile, but says to the most 
despised and th^ most wretched of the sons and daughters of 
Adam, “ Come unto me, all ye who are weary and heavy-laden, 
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and I will give you rest ?” if in a single instance such results 
as these be produced — and we know no reason to doubt that 
they may have been produced in many instances — thepi w^e 
declare that the labours of those female Missionaries who have 
exerted themselves in this good cause, have not been in vain : 
and we should be sorry for ourselves, if we could sympathize 
with those who speak sneeringly or slightingly of them. But 
what we do say, and what we must say, is this, that for the 
purpose with which we have now to do, the introduction of a 
system of national female education into India, such efforts are 
not only inadequate in degree, but unsuitable in their very 
nature ; and that if the end is to be attained at all, it must be 
by other means. Had there not been an essentialif^unsuitable- 
iiess in tlie system itself, it scarcely be doubted that more 
would have been effected tlmn has actually been, by the many 
excellent women who have devoted so much time and energy to 
this work. Most gladly would we register in th^jBjjbur pages, 
the names, and however brief memorials, of tnese devoted 
pioneers of Indians regeneration, of whom we doubt not that, 
although it was not given them to accomplish any great visible 
result, yet* they performed a service as good and as necessary 
as will fall to the share of those wdio shall be privileged to 
finish, in the light of day, that which they began in obscurity. 
When tlie goodly pillar of female enlightenment and female 
piety shall rear its graceful head towards heaven, those who 
have cleared away the jungle and laid the foundation deep in 
the earth, will be seen to be entitled to no less grateful recog- 
nition tlian those who shall have moulded the capital and laid it 
in its lofty place. But we cannot mention all who have taken 
part in this good and necessary work of preparation ; and w^e 
should therefore refrain from mentioning any, were it not that 
there is one, who, in the allowance of all, is so greatly distin- 
guished above the rest, that she may be selected without a par- 
ticle of invidioiisness. Many of our readers will anticipate our 
mention of the name of Mrs. Wilson. We the more gladly 
devote a small portion of our space to a notice of the labours 
of this most excellent woman; because these labours are pos- 
sessed of a historical value in connexion wutb our subjec^t ; Ihe 
changes in her plans and modes of operation, from time to 
time, being strictly indicative of the changes of opinion, amongst 
those most interested in the matter, as to the different methods 
that w^e have enumerated of prosecuting the work. 

It was somewhere about 1818 or 1819, that a Society, called, 
we believe, the Union School Society, was formed in Calcutta, 
for educational purposes. Shortly after its formation, its mem- 
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bers, encouraged by the success that had attended their opera- 
tions amongst the boys, determined to make an attempt in tbe 
direction of Female Education. At the invitation of this Society 
Miss Cooke came to Calcutta, having been selected for this 
most difficult service, if we have been rightly informed, and 
our memory serve us aright, by the celebrated Richard 
Cecil, whose admirable sagacity was never more distinctly 
manifested than in this selection. Miss Cooke arrived in 
Calcutta in May, 1821, having been a ship-mate of Mr. Ward 
and Mrs. Marshman, of Serampore, who were then returning 
to India, and of Mr. and Mrs. Mack, who were coming for 
the first time. We have stated that she came on the invitation 
of a certaijdkjpdncational Society ; but on her arrival, it appeared 
that the native members of th^eouimittee of that Society, 
although they had spoken well wnne yet the matter was at a 
distance and in the region of theory, recoiled from the obloquy 
of so assault on time-honored custom. This was 

neither thoirst nor the last time of the enactment of a similar 
scene. One might almost fancy, that the “ rnany-minded” 
painter of the human heart had studied his art in Bengal. 
Certainly nowhere else in the world could he have' found so 
good models for his masterly sketch ; — 

The native hnc of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action— 

It is not for us now to enquire what or of what kind was 
the “ regard,” in virtue of which this “ enterprise of great pith 
and moment” was turned awry ; but so it was. The babus had 
been brought up to the talking-point, but not to the acting- 
point. All arrangement was however entered into with the 
Church Mission Society, and Miss Cooke began her operations 
under their auspices. An account of the commencement of 
these operations is given by Mrs. Chapman, in her little work 
on Female Education; and we are sure that we shall gratify our 
readers by extracting it at length — 

Whilit engaged in studying the Bengali language, and scarcely daring to 
hope that an immediate opening for entering upon the work, to which she 
had devoted herself, would be found, Miss Cooke paid* a visit to one of the 
native schools for boys, in order to observe their pronunciation ; and this 
circumstance, trifling as It may appear, led to the opening of her first 
school in Thunthuniya. Unaccustomed to see a European lady in that 
part of the native town, a crowd collected round the door of the school. 
Amongst them was an interesting looking girl, whom the school pundit 
drove away. Miss Cooke desired the child to be called, and by an inter- 
preter asked her if she wished to learn to read. She was told in reply, 
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that this child had for three months past been daily beggin^y to learn to 
Avith the boys, and that if Miss Cooke (who had made known her 
Purpose of devoting herself to the instruction of native girls) would 
attend next day, twenty girls should be collected. Accompanied by a 
female friend, conversant with the language, she repeated her visit 
on the morrow, and found fifteen girls, several of whom had their 
mothers with them. Their natural inquisitiveness prompted them to 
enquire what could be Miss Cooke’s motive for coming amongst them. 
They were told that she had heard in England, that the women of their 
country were kept in total ignorance, that they wei*e not taught to read 
or write, that the men only were allowed to attain any degree of 
knowledge, and it was also generally understood that thi chief obstacle to 
their improvement was that no females would undertake to teach them ; 
she hat! therefore felt compassion for them, and had left her countfy, her 
parents and friends, to help them. The mothers witli one voice cried out, 
smiting themselves with their right hands, Oli what a peai'l of a woman 
is this !*’ It was added, “jfike has given up every earthly expectation, to 
come here, and seeks not th?rlch'cs of the world, but desires only to pro- 
mote your best interests/’ — “ Our children are yours, we give thorn to you,” 
was the reply of two or three of the women at onee. One^^them asked, 
“What will be the use of learning to our girls, and wdiat it do to 

them!” She was told; — “ It will make them more useful in their families, 
and increase their knowledge, and it was hoped that it would also tend to 
give them respect, and produce harmony in their families True (said 
one of them) our husbands now look upon us as little better than brutes.” 
Another asked, “ What benefit will you derive from this work !” She was 
told that the only return wished for, Avas to promote their best interest and 
hajipincss. Then said the woman, “ I suppose this is a. holy work, and 
well-pleasing to God.” As they were not alile to understand rmiclq it was 
only said in return that God Avas always welbpleased that his servants 
should do good to their fellow-creatures. The women then spoke to each 
other, in terms of the highest approbation, of what had passed. 

Whether induced by the novelty of the thing, or aa^oh by the 
attractiveness of this “ pearl of a Avoiiian,” or by \A’hat other mo- 
tive impelled we cannot say, — but for a while the lower class of 
the people in Calcutta seemed to have laid aside their wonted 
apathy, and fond hopes Avere entertained of a bright day about 
to dawn on India's daughters. In the course of the first year 
eiglit schools Avere established, attended, more or less regularly, 
by 214 girls. These schools AA-'ere taught by Pandits or 8arkars, 
and daily visited by Miss Cooke, who must have gone through 
an amount of labour from which most 7nm would have shrunk. 
But it was a work of faith, arid a labor of love ; and she was 
cheered and sustained by the sight of a greater amount of 
success than she had dared anticipate, and by the hope of a 
glorious future. Altogether the work AA^as in a very promising 
state ; the girls made satisfactory progress, and in due time 
were able to read and write with tolerable accuracy, and to sew 
neatly. 

Two or three years after Miss Cookers arrival in India, she 
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became the wife of the Rev. Isaac Wilson, a Missionary of the 
Church Mission Society ; but she did not relax in her efforts 
in behalf of the good cause. Day by day, and all day, she was 
moving about from school to school, welcomed every where 
by smiling faces, and diftusing cheerfulness and animation 
wherever she appeared. But the two great obstacles to suc- 
cess soon appeared. These were early marriages, and the diffi- 
culty of getting good teachers. In consequence of the mis- 
chievous and unnatural habits of premature marriage, the 
girls were remo*Ved from school in their ninth or tenth year ; 
and although they might have attained the power of reading 
with considerable accuracy a lesson tliat they had prepared, yet 
this degree of proficiency is not sufficient to induce any one 
to read for tlie sake of informatior^|||The necessary conse- 
quence was, that the great majority of the girls lost in a few 
months the power that they had acquired in several years. 
This obsta( 3 j||to success could not be removed. All that could 
be done was to go on, in the hope that some of the seed sown 
would germinate, and to sow all the more, in order that the 
cluinces might be multiplied of obtaining a few good results 
amidst many failures. The other great evil tliat had to be 
contended with, was the difficulty, or impossibility, of procuring 
CQUif^etent and faithful teachers. The schools went on well in 
Mrs. Wilson’s presence, but badly enough in her absence. 
The former of these evils it was impossible then, as it is 
impossible now, to remedy. Its cure must be the effect of 
time, and of the progress of which time is an essential condi- 
tion. The latter evil could be diminished to a considerable 
extent, by the abandonment of the local in favor of the central 
system. Thi^ involved a complete modification of the measures 
that had been hitherto adopted : but Mrs. Wilson did not 
brink from the confession of having been in error, wliich, as 
some one lias sakl, is only tantamount after all to tlie confession 
that one is, wiser to-day than he was yesterday. Mrs. Wilson’s 
efforts were now directed to the obtaining of the means of 
erecting a suitable building for a Central Scdiool. In order to 
this, it was found necessary to establish a special Society for 
Native Female Education. This Society was established in the 
beginning of 1824. Funds were raised, and on the 18th of 
May, 1826, the foundation stone of the Central School, in Corn- 
wallis Square, was laid. In connexion with this building, we 
must not omit to notice the extraordinary munificence of a 
native gentleman, the Rajah Buddinath Roy, who subscribed 
the very large sum of 20,000 Sicca Rupees, or upwards of 
£2,000 sterling, towards the erection. We believe this dona- 
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tion for a great patriotic object, is to ibis day unrivalled in the 
annals of native liberality ; and it is properly commemorated 
by the following inscription on a marble tablet, inserted into 
the wall of the principal hall in the institution : — 

THIS 

Central School, 

FOUNDED BY A SOCIETY OF LaDIES, 

FOR THE Education of 
Native Female Children, 

WAS GREATLY ASSISTED DY 
A LIBERAL DONATION OP Rs. 20,000, FROSI 

UtAJAH BUDDINATH ROY BAHADUR; 

and ITS OBJECTS FURTHER PROMOTED 

■0 

AND FUNDS SAVED BY 

Charles Knowles Robinson, Esq., 

WHO PLANNED AND EXECUTED THIS BUILDING, ^ 

1828. 

While this school was being built, Mrs. Wilson went on 
with her usual energ'y, superintending her small local schools, 
which seem to have been nineteen in number. On the 1st 
April, 18:28, she removed into the new building in Cornwallis 
Square, and into that focus the rays of her influence, which 
had been before so widely diffused, were now concentrated. 
As all was now transacted under her own eye, and tlie sehvices 
of unprincipled heathen teachers were either dispensed with, 
or rendered under constant inspection and supervision, the 
education went on, as might have been expected, with greatly 
enlianced energy. 

Theoretically and in the abstract, we confess that w’^e should 
regard a number of small local schools as preferable to one 
large Central School. When girls will not go to school, it 
w^ould seem to be necessary to take the school to them. The 
parents too would be more likely to be interested in the mat- 
ter, if they saw the work of education carried on under their 
own eye, in their own peculiar lane. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that many would send their daughters to such a 
school, who would shrink from the idea of parting witli them 
for many hours in every day, and permitting them to . go into 
a region of the town which is as much unknown to them as is 
Cheapside to the denizen of Belgrave Square, and more un- 
known than any place out of England is, in these days of 
rail-roads and steamers, to any Englishman. Moreover, it 
appears to us, that there is something in the small district- 
school in accordance with the habits and modes of thinking of 
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the people. The normal condition of Bengali life is village 
life ; and this genim lod ^ — what they would call the dharma of 
the coontry — is transferred even to the metropolis. Calcutta, 
in so far as the lower classes of its inhabitants are concerned, 
is rather a vast conglomeration of villages, than a city in the 
European sense of the word. It would therefore be, in our 
estimation, better, iCit could be managed, that a system of 
education, which, whether designedly or not, is practically taken 
advantage of only by those classes of the people, should be 
adapted to their habits and feelings in this respect In every well 
regulated village there is a little school under the care of a 
Guru-mahasoy , and we know not how the affectionsgof the 
people could better be Conciliated towards female scIioot, than 
by assimilating them as much as possible to these village 
schools. While such is distinctly our theoretical preference, 
we doubt not that, in the circumstances in which Mrs. Wilson 
found hersilf placed, she acted wisely in abandoning her dis- 
trict schools in favor of the Central School in Cornwallis Square. 
We do not know that we could get at this day, and we may 
fairly suppose that Mrs. Wilson could much less get at that 
day, a body of teachers, w hom it would be wise to leave in sole 
charge of such a set of schools, with the exception of a short 
visit from the Lady Superintendent on alternate days, or perhaps 
only |w’ice in a week. But while we perceive that the Central 
School was a necessity, and is a necessity still, wlnlst we thank- 
fully acknowledge the amount of good that it has been the 
means of effecting, we cannot but regret the existence of that 
necessity which led to the abolition of the district schools. 

We presume that it must have been with the opening of the 
Central School, that the system was introduced of paying for 
the attendance of girls. Probably it occurred somewhat in 
this wise. It was of course impossible now for the girls to go. 
to school alone. Female servants must be sent into the various 
districts of the city, to collect the scholars and accompany them 
to school. But it so happens that the scholars of every school, 
male or female, are in a state of continual fluctuation, liemovals 
are constantly taking place; and if a school is to be kept up, 
the places of those removed ^^must be filled by new entrants. 
It was therefore, as a matter of course, the duty of these dames 
to beat up for recruits. But as it would be impossible to know 
whether women of their class did their duty faithfully, with a 
view to secure the regular attendance of enlisted scholars, and 
to keep up the numbers by enlisting others to fill the places of 
those removed from time to time, it would be found necessary 
to make their pay depend, at least in part, upon the success of 
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fheir exertions. The system was accordingly introduced of paying 
a small head-money, a pysa(l^ farthings) a day, as we gather 
from Mrs. Chapman, for each girl brought to school. But as this 
commission was given for mere numbers, without reference to 
the identity of the girls brought from day to day, it wan of 
course the policy of these matrons to purchase the attendance 
of any girls whom they came across; and for this purpose they 
gave up a portion of their own commission on each girl, in 
order encrease the number of girls. Thus the matron calcu- 
lated if I can get twelve girls, I shall have twelve pysa ; but 
if by giving each girl a quarter of a pysa, 1 can get twenty 
girls, I shall still have three-fourths of twenty pysn, that is, 
fifteen pysa, left. When the principle of paying the girls for 
their at tendance was introduced, of course no girls w'ould come 
without the douceur, and the system of payment became univer- 
sal. The question as to the propriety of this system has been 
much discussed amongst those practically interested in the 
work of Female Education. Without holding, as some do, that 
it is absolutely wrong, we cannot but agree with those who 
consider it as highly undesirable, if it could be avoided. We 
sliould regard it as best of all, if parents could be got to 
pay, in whole or in part, for the education of tlieir daughters; 
next to this, that they should receive their education gratui- 
tously ; and worst of all, that they should be paid for accept- 
ing of education. But the two former plans being quite 
unattainable, and the question being betw'eeu the bribery 
system, as it has been called, and the giving up of Fe-' 
male Education altogether, we agree upon the whole with 
those who have so far submitted to circumstances, and acqui- 
esced in a state of matters which all admit to be in itself inexpe- 
dient and undesirable. U ndoubtedly, the most patent evil which 
this system has introduced — (for there may be an evil not less 
real in fostering in the minds of the girls and their parents 
that desire of getting all and giving nothing, that feeling of 
absolute pleasure in dependance, which is so characteristic of 
.the Bengali mind) — is the unnatural fluctuatiqp in the scholars 
of our female scliools, and the waste of energy in teaching a 
different set of girls from day to day. Without discussing the 
poet’s oft-quoted dictum, that “a little learning is a xlanyet'ous 
thing,” we cannot help seeing that so little learning as can be 
acquired by a girl attending school only occasionally, is an 
utterly meless thing. 

We have dwelt upon this point at some length, in order that^ 
our readers may be the bettor able to form an idea of the 
immense difficulties that those -ladies have had to contend 
with, who have devoted themselves to this work. Their 
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Sisypbus-tgil will not be unrewarded bv the gracious Master 
whom they serve ; but it is right that it should also be appre- 
ciated, as correctly as may be, by those who take interest in 
this great work. As we are about to pass away from this por- 
tion of our. subject, we take this opportunity of bearing our 
humble testimony to the laborious and self-denying zeal of 
those who have conducted the Central School since Mrs. 
Wilson |eft it, and of those who are now at its head. 

We have said that there have been many small schools in 
connection with the various Missionary bodies, and their his- 
tory has been of the same character wdth that of Mrs. Wil- 
son’s local schools. It is not necessary to particularize many 
of them ; but we shall mention one or two, on account of vari- 
ous peculiarities. At Bansbaria, in the neighbourhood of 
Chinsurah, is a mission station of the Free Church of Scotland, 
under a native minister. His wife, who w^as brought up in one 
of the institutions in Calcutta, which we shall shortly have to 
notice, has for several years devoted herself to this work, and 
has collected a school of about thirty little girls, which she 
superintends and conducts without foreign aid. At Bali, about 
half-a-dozen miles from Calcutta, there is a boys’ scliool, esta- 
blished some years ago by a native Christian, on his own ac- 
count and for his own support. Having recently visited that 
school, we were both surprised and delighted to find that his 
wife had formed a small school for girls, and we had great 
pleasure in hearing them repeat several little hymns, and a few 
■ of them read very easy lessons. These village schools are 
very much to our taste, and we heartily wish their conductors 
God-speed. In Calcutta, some years ago, the liev. Mr. Yule, 
the agent of a Society of ladies in connection with the Church 
of Scotland, organized a set of schools in Calcutta and its 
immediate vicinity, very similar to Mrs. Wilson’s original 
district schools. But we understand that they have lately 
been given up, mainly for the same reason which led to the 
abandorunout of hers.* 

Apart from tjje various missionary bodies, very little has been 
done in the Mofussil. A few schools have been established 
by the people in a few localities ; but they have been generally 
induced to adopt such a course by pressure from without, the 
influence of some zealous magistrate, or the exertions of some 
member of the community in advance of his age. But the 
interest has generally died away with the novelty ; the magis- 
trate has been removed, or the baboo has come to push his 
fortune in Calcutta, and the school has languished to dissolu- 

• As this slieet is just goinj:? to press, we learn that the resolution to close the 
schools has not been carried into effect. 
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tion. A brief sketch of the history of one of these schools 
will at once shew the almost inconceivable difficulties with 
which this work is beset in the Mofussil, and will afford us an 
opportunity of recording at least the names of some who 
are well entitled to honorable mention, were it but for the per- 
severance with wliich they have maintained the struggle for 
the existence of their school. 

Barraset is a station about twelve or fourteen miles from 
Calcutta, well known to many of our readers as once the locale 
of the Cadets’ barracks. Here a female school, was opened in 
1849. Hie men who, under the late Mr. Bethiine’s guidance, 
and with his encouragement, carried out tlie undertaking, and 
have still continued to keep up tlie school, were Baboo Piari 
Chand Sircar, the Head-master of the Government School, 
and two gentlemen, each hearing the name of Nobin Chandra 
Mittra, one of them an assistant in tlie Calcutta Abkari Com- 
missioner’s Office, and the other a graduate of the Medical 
College. These, with some other liberal-minded and active 
young men belonging to the station, induced several of the 
more respectable residents in the town and neighbouring 
villages to send their girls to the new school. Shortly after 
its opening, the school was visited by Mr. Eethmie, who pre- 
sented it with maps, jiictures, books, &c. At first it was held 
in a temporary building, but subsequently in a pucka house, 
built expressly for the purpose. The most violent animosity 
was exhibited on the part of the more bigoted portion of the 
community, towards the school and every one connected with 
it. The law was, as usual, enlisted in the cause of oppression 
and persecution. Charges of assault, suits for arrears of rent, 
and coinjdaints of all kinds and characters, were brought 
against the ]>arents of those wlio sent their daughters to the 
scliool. Fortunately this bright idea of legal persecution occur- 
red during the temporary magistracy of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
wdio w^as not satisfied with the mere reports of darogas and 
nazirs, but enquired himself into each cliarge, as it came before 
him. Otherwise, the results might have been most disastrous. 
The member^ of the female school committee were assailed in 
the streets with the foulest language, and every kind of an- 
noyance that vindictiveness could suggest, was brought to bear 
against them. One morning it was found that a broad and deep 
ditch had been dug in the night in front of the house of 
one of these gentlemen ! Notwithstanding all this, and a great 
deal more than this, they persevered, and the poorer people 
persevered in sending their children to school, though they 
were excommunicated, and in every possible way annoyed and 
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persecuted for doing so. At last they tired out the perseverance 
and ingenuity of their persecutors. All opposition has died 
away ; but, as is too often the case, tlie excitement and tlie 
interest have died away with it ; and although the school still 
exists, the numbers wlio attend it are smaller than in the days 
of its early struggles. Still tl»e number is almost twenty, one 
or two of whom learn a little English ; but they leave at a 
very early age. The falling off may be partly due to the re- 
moval of Piari Chand Sircar from the district to a higher post 
in Calcutta, and partly to the withdrawal of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
whose zeal and energy gave a stimulus to the exertion of tlie 
residents ; but we fear tliat it is mainly the result of the inevi- 
table tendency of all good undertaken in this country, to lan- 
guish for want of support, when the excitement of novelty is 
worn oft'. Verily, this is the land where ‘‘all good dies, death 
lives,’* 

We have not attempted any thing like a history of the vari- 
ous efforts that have been made, by means of day-schools, 
whether local or central, to introduce education among the 
female population of India, but liave contented ourselves with 
such a sketch of Mrs. Wilson’s operations, and with such 
mention of the operations of a few otliers, as may tend to 
shew, at once, the nature of the difficulties that have to be con- 
tended witli, and the admirable perseverance with which these 
difficulties have been encountered. 

. We have only to mention one other attempt in tliis direction, 
of a different kind from those to which we have hitherto ad- 
verted. We refer to the efforts made by the late Hon’ble 
Mr. Bethime, to introduce Female Education amongst the 
higher classes of natives, by the foundation of a school de- 
signed specially and exclusively for this end. 

Few men have come to India with a more sincere desire 
to do good, than J. E. I). Bethune. Possessing considerable 
property at home, he seems to have come here without any 
design to increase it ; and we should suppose that he must 
have spent the whole of his official income wdiile here, an.d 
spent it in great part on objects unconnected wi^h self. Hav- 
ing taken part in the great movement in England for the 
education of the people, he naturally directed his attention 
to educational matters immediately on his arrival here ; and ere 
long he was appointed President of the Council of Education. 
Like all men interested in the elevation of the people of this 
country, he soon saw the importance of Female Education, as an 
indispensable means towards that end. As to the mental pro- 
cess through which he was led, and the prelimiuary steps that 
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he took, we are not informed. But he came to the conclusion 
to which every one must come, that, for the end of intr^uc- 
ing aught worthy of the name of a national system of F^ale 
Education, it is absolutely necessary that the higher classes 
should be comprehended wdthin its provisions. He according- 
ly resolved to found and endow a school for these classes on a 
worthy scale. Having received assurances of support, —(as a 
Member of Council would receive such assurances of su{)port 
in any undertaking whatsoever) — from many influential babus, 
the foundation stone of his school in Cornwallis Square was 
laid with rejoicing. The building was soon completed, and 
the school was opened in May, 1849. 

There could not by possibility have been more favourable 
circumstances than those in which this school was opened. 
With all the prestige of Mr, Bethune’s name and high otticial 
position, wdth his indomitable energy, and enthusiasm enflam- 
ed by certainty of success, with many of the most iiifluentitil 
natives in the country pledged to its support, with a lady 
superintendent that w^as all that could possibly have been de- 
sired, it miglit have been hoped that now, at least, the great 
problem had been solved, and that India’s year of jubilee was 
at hand. It ought to be specially mentioned too that every 
possible concession had been made to native prejudices. JXo 
pupil Was to be admitted without the^ ascertainment of the 
unsullied respectability, according to native ideas, of her family. 
The young ladies were to be conveyed to and from the insti- 
tution, as native ladies can travel through the streets, without 
prejudice to their respectability. No male person was to be 
admitted within the walls of the institution while the pupils 
wwe within it."^ Although Mr. Bethune constantly, in public 
and in private, expressed his persuasion that a Christian educa- 
tion is better fqi* any community than an uncliristian one, yet 
on this most important point he was willing to concede to 
native prejudice, and yoluntarily made a pledge, which no 
one ever suspected him of any intention to violate, that 
Christianity should be entirely excluded from the ''ourse of 
instruction. It 'was a great experiment, and we well remem- 
ber the anxiety with which we, and we doubt not many others, 
awaited its development. We never doubted tliat it would 
begin well. We expected that a great rush would have been 
made to the school at first; and our only fear was that the 
excitement of novelty having passed, the interest would gra- 


* We believe that an exception was made, at the special request of the bahus 
themselves, in favox’ of the munificent founder. 
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dually subside. But even in this we were disappointed. The 
interest never existed in any considerable degree. With the 
exertion of a very few babus — all honor to these few — even 
those who had seemed most earnest about the matter while 
‘‘ distance lent enchantment to the view/' shrank back like 
craven renegades, when the time came for action. The num- 
ber of pupils never at any time exceeded sixty. JSTor was it the 
untimely death of Mr. Bethune that caused the success of his 
enterprise to be so limited. In fact, before bis removal, he had 
done for it all that he could have done, excepting to carry out 
his design with respect to an endowment. But no part of 
the want of success can be fairly attributed to the non-accom- 

! )lishment of this part of the scheme. The late Lady Dal- 
lousie immediately undertook to defray the charges, and on 
her death the Governor-General engaged to continue the sub- 
scription (about ils. 600 a month, we believe) as long as he 
shall remain in India : and, on his Lordship's recommendation, 
the Court of Directors have engaged that, on his retire- 
ment, they shall take the charge upon themselves. We 
repeat therefore that there was nothing left undone wdiich 
could have been done, in order to ensure the success of the 
undertaking; and that it has succeeded so partially, leads irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that there was something in its con- 
stitution unsuited to the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which it was designed, or to the time at which it was establish- 
ed. This conclusion we believe to be correct, and we shall 
have occasion ere long to consider what the special point of 
unsuitableness actually was. In tbe mean time, let us express 
our hearty admiration of the noble zeal which Mr. Bethune 
brought to bear upon this enterprise. We never flattered that 
gentleman while he was alive. We met him frequently both 
in public and in private, and much oftener did we dissent from 
him than agree with him in regard to those matters that came 
under discussion ; and perhaps the most unmitigated censure ever 
passed upon any part of his official procedure appeared in these 
pages, and proceeded from the humble pen of the present writer. 
But we do not the less heartily commend him in a matter 
where commendation is entirely due ; nor have we the slightest 
sympathy with those who, by hints and innuendoes of vanity 
and desire of courting the natives, would sully the lustre of his 
fair fame. The act was a good act in itself; it was most 
energetically performed, and th§ motives would never have 
been so closely scrutinized, had not its doer happened to 
render himself unpopular on other grounds amongst a certain 
portion of the community. May heaven save us ever from 
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such logic as this, “ Mr. Betliune drew up the ‘ Black Act/ 
therefore he must have been actuated by unworthy motives in 
all that lie did.” So far as we could judge from such inter- ^ 
course as we had occasion to hold with him, the prevailing 
desire of his heart was to do good to the community 
amongst whom he was called to sojourn, according to his views 
of what was good for them. With these views we did not 
generally agree ; but we often conceived the wish, that, such 
as he was, ,we had more men in high places like him. That 
his zeal did not always allow him to wait until knowledge 
might have enabled him to form a strictly correct judgment, 
may be true ; and if true, it is mucb to be regretted ; but tljat 
the zeal Itself was not sincere, it would be difficult to make us 
believe. 

So much as to the founder of this institution. As to the 
institution itself, we rejteat that if it could not succeed with the 
prestige of Mr. Betluiue’s name, and with the impulse which it 
receiveil fi'om his zeal, and with the subsecpient hearty support 
of Lord and Lady Dalhousie, and under the superinleridence 
of Mrs. llidsdale, Mrs. Hicherliu and Miss Turner, wq cannot 
but conclude that there was a fundamental mistake in its con- 
stitution. Yet as we hope of the Central School, so do we ijo])e 
of it, that its time is yet to come ; that, as it was in advance of 
public feeling at the time of its eslablisliment, that public 
Seeling will come up to it ; and that then it will do the work wlilcli 
its founder fondly hoped that it would do now. But that 
feeling must be brougiit u}) to the point at whicli the useful- 
ness of such institutions will begin, by means whicli these 
institutions do not provide. We are happy to be able to say 
that after falling off considerably, the attendance is now slowly 
but steadily encreasing. 

11. Orphan Hornes . — We liave now to pass to the examina- 
tion of another class of institutions ; and we cannot better do so 
than by resuming our brief sketch of Mrs, Wilson’s procedure. 
We gather from Mrs. Chapman’s narrative, that almost irum 
the opening of the Central School, Mrs, Wilson, from time to 
time, had girls made over to her. One widow, through the 
jiressure of jioverty, desired to be freed from the burden of 
maintaining lier daughter ; another, having a child at the point 
of death with cholera, brought her to the school in order to 
get medicine, and on her recovery, made her over to tliose 
who liad been instrumental in saving lier life ; a third girl 
hav ing embraced Christianity, and been east out by her relatives, 
sought and found refuge in the Central School ; others having 
been left destitute by the death of their parents, bad recourse 
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to tlie same refuge. Tluis, in various ways, a considerate 
number of destitute children were brought under the care of 
Mrs. Wilson, ho that ten years after her arrival, (as we under- 
stand Mrs. Chapman’s statement, which is not quite clear,) or 
four years after the opening of the Central School, she had 
twenty girls under her care, who ^yere lodged, fed, clothed and 
educated, and for whose support she depended u])on the special 
subscriptions of ber friends. The inundation of 1832-3, and 
the famine produced by the destruction of crops, and the ])esti- 
lence engendered by the malaria evolved on the subsidence of 
the waters, made many childless })arents, and many orphan 
children. Of the latter, the orphan girls, it was Mrs. Wilson’s 
privilege to rescue man}^ and the blessings of those that were 
ready to perish came on her. Mrs. Chapman’s account of the 
matter will interest our readers. 

The visitation, to v’c have alhuletl, marked the years of 1832- 

33 as peculiarly disastrous. The pfroaUm part of Lower Bengal was 
inundated, and the crops destroyed ; lliousands were swcj)t away, and 
whole districts were depopulated by want and disease. 'Hie time for exer- 
tion was at hand. Mrs. AVilsoii had no mistrust as to the needful support 
Iveing provided, and in a general appeal to the Chrisiian ])ublic, made known 
her readiness to receive one hundred orjdians. Confidential persons, under 
the direction of a Catechist, were despatched to the most distr<,'ssed districts 
.south of Calcutta, with food and clothing, to rescue the unfortunate ; a 
fiCrvice of no small danger, for they were all more or less attacked by the 
fever arising from the state of the country. Many children were saved, but 
in such a degree of exhaustion, that comparatively few were bj oiight home. 
The boats were exposed to great peril, and one was totally lost, when a 
poor widow with two little girls were drowned: a (juantity of cloth and 
rice destined for the poor sufferers, formed part of the lading. The Ilev. T. 
8aiidys, the resident Church Missionary at ]yilrza])ore, received the boys ; 
and such was the state of disease and destitution in which the women and 
rhildrcn were brought to the institution, tliat in the opening, it was more 
resembling an hospital than the w^ell-ordered asylum for education, &c., 
which it was shortly destined to become. It must not however be sup- 
posed that even such a work as this was to meet with the ready counte- 
nance of the people, however distressed ,• there were bad characters 
making an open traffic for female children ; and where no money was 
given, but the simple motive of cliarity avowed, there were difliculties to 
be encountered from natives of the district vested with any authority. 
Events were, however, mercifully over-ruled, and great relief was effect- 
ed, establishing an example, which, in the North VV^est Provinces during 
the late famine, has been eminently blessed to the relief of the poor, ami 
the increase of Orphan Asylums. Although unwilling to shock the feelings 
of our readers by an attempt to give a minute deserijition of the pictures 
of misery which these poor children presented, it is essential to explain that 
none but such as were really considered to be perishing were taken in. 

As the inundation of the Lower Provinces in 1832 laid the 
foundation of Mrs, Wilson^s orphan establishment, so the 
famine in the Upper Provinces in 1834 tended to rear if. 
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Forty-two girls were sent from Allaliabad, of whom thirty- 
nine arrived iu life — but little more ; for sixteen of them, or 
41 per cent, died after their arrival. From various quarters 
the number of the orphans was increased, and we learn from 
Mrs. Chapman that in 1836 the number of children iu the in- 
stitution was 108. For them there was far too scanty accommo- 
dation in the Central School premises, which had never been de- 
signed for such a purpose ; and there were other reasons also why 
Mrs, Wilson wished to remove them from the Central School, 
“ For several years, says Mrs. Chapman, it had been foreseen, 
‘ that the spiritual welAxre of the children called fora more 
‘ distiiict separation frojn the heathen, than could possibly be 
^ attained in the city of Calcutta, surrounded by a dense popula- 
‘ tion.'’ We believe we may add tliat IVlrs. Wilson had 
found, by painful experience, the disabilities under which the 
Central School system necessarily laboured, from the irregulari- 
ty of attendance of the girls, and their premature removal from 
the school ; and that, without wishing that the system of day- 
schools should be abandoned, or less vigorously prosecuted, 
she felt that she should have a more suitable field for the exer- 
tion of he*r own influence, and the out-putting of her energies, 
in an iiistltution where the girls should be more completely 
under her control. She accordingly took steps for procuring 
the means necessary for the foundation of an orphan refuge. 
A site was procured at xigiii'para, about five miles from Cal- 
cutta, and tlie means of raising a suitable building were not 
wanting, although they were supplied from day to day in such 
a way as to test the faith of the energetic founder. To this 
station Mrs: Wilson (now a wddow) retired with her cluirge in 
October, 1836 ; and here she continued for several years, until 
a change in her religions views induced her to quit the Socie- 
ty with which she had been so long associated, and bad Ijibor- 
ed so strenuously and so well.* She then came to Calcutta, 
and after a short interval returned to England, full of years 
and deserving .of all honor, yet with her vigor unabated, and 
.lier strong mind as ardent as on the day when she fi»*st set foot 
on the plains of Bengal. We might wish that she liad been 
destined to end her days amongst us, and to rest in the scene 
of her noble labors. But though an Indian sun may not 
shine upon her grave, her name will be long remembered as 

♦ We hope the Church Mission Society’ may soon he able to inalvO arrant^einents 
for resiuninfj^ the operations at A^urpara, wiiich were suspended shortJy ai’tei' 
Mrs. Wilson's departure. The building’s there are perfectly suited to the work for 
which they were intended. They were erected by Mrs. Wilson from funds (3olleeled 
for that purpose exclusively, and ought not to l)e alienated from the cause oi 
Native Female Education without au e«inivalent compeiisatsioa hem<j made. 
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that of one of . the noblest of God’s works exhibited on earth, an 
iatelligent, large-hearted, Cbristian-souled woman. Long may 
it be ere that warm heart cease to beat ; and sure we are that till 
its last throb, it will vibrate to the thouglit of India and In- 
dia’s daughters. All honor to Mary Wilson ! 

We have been led to give our first attention to the Agurpara 
reluge, both because it is a fair specimen of this class of insti- 
tutions, and because it sprang naturally out of the Central 
School, and forms a sort of connecting link between day-schools 
and boarding-establishments. But it was not the only one 
of its kind, ifor even historically the first. In fact, some such 
institution had been almost of necessity grafted on nearly every 
njission. There were the child ren of Christian parents to be 
educated, and these were too thinly scattered among the vil- 
lages to admit of their being educated effectively while they 
remained in their parents’ houses. Then there were widows 
arid orphans of Christians, who must bo provided witii a home. 
These generally formed the nucleus of a boarding school. 
And when such a school was once established, it often hap- 
pened, especially in seasons of scarcity, that parents or wi- 
dowed mothers brought their daughters, and entreated the 
Missionaries’ wives to take them, and do with them what they 
w^ould, asking in return only two or three Rupees to save them 
from impending death. Whatever scruples these ladies might 
liave, or however their feelings might be shocked by the idea of 
thus purchasing children from their parents, their objections were 
generally stilled by the hint that there was another market, 
in which tlie dealers would not be so strait-laced, and that 
a female child will always bring its price. When the alter- 
native was thus between prostitution and Cliristian education, 
we know not tlie Christian woman who would hesitate ; and 
we ought to say that we never heard any of these ladies 
charged with the use of improper means to procure cliildren, 
or with accepting the children offered to them, when a sound 
discretion w'ould have dictated their refusal. The magistrates 
loo have gladly availed themselves of these establishments as a 
place of refuge for unprotected orphans who have been thrown 
upon their hands. A largq^ number of such orphans are con- 
tinually produced in the neighbourhood of the great resorts 
of pilgrims. Thousands of these pilgrims die every yearjn the 
neighbourhood of the shrines, and of course some of them leave 
children entirely unprotected. It is generally impossible to 
ascertain whence they came, and the magistrates must either 
protect them, or leave them to the tender mercies of the 
jackal Is. 
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Such institutions have, as we have said, been established all 
over the country, in connexion with the various Missionary 
bodies, and are generally superintended by the wives of the 
M issioiKiries. But there are two in Calcutta that require 
special mention, as having Missionaries specially set a])art for 
their superintendence. They are those of the Established and 
the Free Church of Scotland. As early as 1838, Mrs. Char- 
les, the wife of the llev. Dr. Charles, then senior chaplain 
of the Scottish Church in Calcutta, had collected a few orphan 
girls, who lived in her compound, and were fed, clothed, and 
educated, we believe, at her own expense. Afterwards, on 
Mrs. Charles’s leaving India, the orphans were transferred to 
Mrs. Macdonald, the wife of the late Rev. John Macdonald, 
one of the Missionaries of the Church of Scotland. A Society 
of Ladies in Scotland having been formed for the promotion of 
Female IMucation in India, we tliink it was in 1840 that their 
agent, Miss Laing, arrived in Calcutta, and assumed the 
superintendence of the orphans. Two years later, the numbers 
having considerably increased, she was joined by Miss Savillo; 
and they two jointly superintended the institution till the 
“ disru)>tioh” of the Scottish Church in J843. The lady 
superintendents having taken ditferent sides, we know that 
there was some misunderstanding as to the guardianship of the 
orphans; hut we do not remember how it was settled. Our 
impression is, however, that the greater portion of the orphans 
were taken by Miss Saville, who remained in the establishment, 
probably, in consequence of the sort of ‘‘ lien” that Mrs. Char- 
les, who also held by the establishment, might be supposed to 
possess over them. Be this as it may, the two superintendents 
ojieiied separate establishments, of precisely the same kind with 
that which had been under their joint charge. 

These they continued to conduct with great vigor and good 
success, until, Miss Saville having been married, tlie Rev. J. 
AV. Yule was sent out to take the superintendence of the 
institution in connexion vvitliUie Establislied Church ; and some- 
what later, Miss Laing liaving been obliged by failing healtli 
to return for a time to Europe, the Rev. J. Fordyce was sent 
to relieve her in charge of the Free Church Institution. Tlius 
the two establishments have gone on pari passu^ and they have 
both been the means of doing much good in a certain dii ection. 
At present they contain about fifty girls each. We can safely 
say that no one can visit either of them wdthout feeling that they 
are serving an important purpose and doing much good. If in 
what follows, we say more of the one than of the other of 
these institutions, it is not because we l||h to cast any 
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disparagement on the one, but simply because we happen to be 
better acquainted with the other. Wo have been present 
repeatedly at exannnatlons of the Free Church Institution, both 
while it was under Miss Laing’s care and after it passed into 
Mr. Fordyce’s hands, and we most heartily bear our testimony 
— whatsoever it may be worth — to the thoroughly efficient 
manner in which it has been conducted. In no part of the 
world, and in no kind of school — (and we have seen schools of 
many kinds in Europe, Asia and Africa, and also in the Mauri- 
tius, which we suppose in none of these three divisions 
of the globe) — have we seen girls that seemed to have been 
more thoroughly taught the elements of a sound useful 
education. 

It was in this Free Church Institution that the little girl 
Charlotte Green, the title of whose humble biography we liave 
put at the head of the present Article, lived and died. It is a 
touching and instructive n^-rrative, and although composed for 
llie use of children, we need scarcely say, that what Dr. Duff 
was not ashamed to write, no one needs be ashamed to read. 

We have selected this little book for notice, because it 
seems to us to shew clearly what institutions of this class can 
effect, and wliat tliey cannot accomplish. The poor girl whose 
“ sliort and simple annals’"^ are before ns, was brought to Miss 
Laing by an old woman who would give no account of herself 
or the child. She was apparently about five or six years old, 
and was supposed to be probably of the Armenian race. She 
was a puny sickly child, that gave no promise of being a 
credit to any one, or of yielding any return for what might be 
done for her. The most probable supposition is, that she had 
been bought or stolen in her infancy by the old woman, who 
now wished to get rid of her, as she did not promise to suit 
the purpose for which she liad designed her. When received 
into the institution, she was of course utterly ignorant ; but 
“ body, soul, and spirit” soon improved under the new regi}neu 
to which she was subjected. She soon learned to read, and 
imving once acquired this j)Ower, having had this key of all 
knowledge put into her hands, she read all the books that slie 
could procure, with avidity and with intelligence. Especially 
did she take delight in the reading of the Bible ; that wondrous 
tale of the Saviour of tlie lost had a charm and an attraction 
for her which won her whole heart and pervaded her whole 
being. And the result upon her character was corresponding. 
After mentioning the delight she took in the duty (shall we call 
it, or rather the privilege ?) of prayer, Dr. Duff proceeds : — 

Alar y < tker trali^pf cbrvi'ficter might be specified, such as her Icvc of 
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truth anil lu r (thhorrencc of lyinpj — her rigid exactness in attending to the 
fulfilment of a promise— her uprightness in all her little dealings with the 
other ohildren — her high-toned disdain <if all those low, mean, and cunning 
arts, whici), in ibis dark land, seem to sprout fortli like the foul and rank 
luxuriance of a universal and hereditary disease — her gratefulness of heart 
on aeeount of any, even the leivst, favor received,-— her kindliness and 
oliligingncss of disfiosition — her diligence in her studies — her carefulness in 
attending to the minutest instructions or directions given to her, whether 
iis rc'-garded the improvement of her mind, the cleanliness of her person and 
dress, or the regulation of her manners; but [these and?] many other 
kindred tra-its I purposely pass by, without any special notice, though all 
contributing to render the character cstg||||^le and lovely. 

After being about three years in the institution, this little 
girl sickened and died ; and although there may be those who 
regard all death-bed joy, esjiecially when manifested by a 
nervous girl of nine years old, as idle enthusiasm, yet we 
take leave to say that we know better tlian they. He who 
require! 1* of a Paul, a Luther, a Bacon, a Milton, a Newton, 
a Lajilace, a Wellington, that they enter the kingdom of 
heaven as a little child, lias often out of the mouth of babes 
amJ sucklings so perfected praise, as to shew that little clnldren 
have entered into that kingdom, and liave tasted of its joys, 
so as tliese great ones can taste them only in proportion as they 
become as little cliildren. Some also may say that the early 
death of this girl was the natural consequence of* the systerai 
pursued in her education, that a morbid state of the body was 
induced by the forcing of the mind into a premature and dis- 
proportionate development. That sucli errors are not 
imjiossible, that tliey have been often fallen into by injudicious 
}>areiits and teachers, we by no means deny. We believe it 
and we deplore it. But we see no reason to believe that such 
error was committed in tlie ease before us. On the contrary, 
we think it very probable that the girl was indebted to tlie 
system pursued in the institution for the prolongation of her 
life, that tlie seeds of death had been sown ere she became its 
inmate, and that, but for the healthful exercise of body and 
mind, and the careful teiidence of wliich she was the subject, 
her death would have been still more premature than it was. 

We have said that the history of Charlotte Green points out 
wliat these Orphan- Asylums can do, and what they cannot do. 
It is evident that they can do nothing directly for the introduc- 
tion of female education among the people of the land. It is 
probable, as we have said, that this girl was not a native, in 
the sense in which that terra is usually employed in this coun- 
try. But this is of no consequence. Had she been a Brah- 
rnani or a Rajputni, it would have been all the same. The 
moment she entered the institution, she woild have been as 
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effectually severed from lier people, as if slie bad gone to 
reside in another planet. If the female j)C}pulation of India 
be 80,000,000, and if a million of tliem were educated, and 
educated ever so well, in such institutions as this, the result would 
be tlie formation of two communities, consisting respectively of 
79,000,000 of uneducated, and 1,000,000 of educated females, 
as thoroughly separated from each otlier as are the ladies of 
London from the ladies of Lahore; and this is, in all fair 
allowance, an utterly different thing from a single commuiiity, 
consisting of 79,000,000 of^^mediicated, and 1,000,000 of well 
educated ])ersons. The sirml of the leaven and the lump is 
inapplicable here, for the leaven cannot be brought into contact, 
not to say intermixture and penetration, with the lump. So 
much fur tlie negative ; now for the positive answer to tlio 
question. What tlien are these institutions doing, and wliat 
can they do, for the education of the females of India ? 

First, they can preserve, (as they have preserved many, and 
this poor girl amongst the number) some poor children from 
death, or from degradation, infamy and vice, and can train 
them u]) in tlie paths of virtue. They can deliver some from 
the darkness of heathenism, and enligditen them with the 
heavenly rays of tlie Gospel of Christ. If there be those who 
deem this a small matter, we can only say that they are wrong, 
all- wrong in their estimate of things. Secondly, they can 
provide educated wives for many Native Christhins ; and no one 
who is acquainted with the state and wants of the Native Chris- 
tian community, (and others are not able to judge in tlie 
matter) will undervalue the magnitude of this boon. Some of 
these wives may be able, like the wife of the Missionary at 
Bansbaria, and of the teacher at Bali, to whom we alluded 
before, to conduct schools for the children of their poor neigh- 
bours, and thus to bring the leaven into contact at least with 
the outskirts of the lump. Lastly, some of the more promising 
pupils may be specially trained as teachers, and so may serve 
an important purpose in reference to the future ; for wo do 
believe that there is a time not far distant when teachers will 
be required in considerable numbers. We are glad to know 
that Mr. Fordyce has incorporated a Normal School depart- 
ment with the institution over which he ju'esides, and trust 
that its use will ere long appear. In this connexion too, we 
may notice the important inHuence that institutions for the 
education of females, other than native, might bo made to exer- 
cise over the progress of the great work of native education. 
We should greatly like not only to see the Normal School 
prosecuting its gopd work with vigor, as it is doing, but also a 
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Xornnil brancli engrafted upon such charity-institutions as 
Mrs. Ewart’s school and the European Orphan Asylum, and 
upon tlie various pay-schools, with the Young Ladies' Institution 
at their head. In the present state of things in India, all have 
a heavy resj)onsibility laid upon them with respect to this, the 
great problem in India’s future destiny ; and all should earnest- 
\y consider what they can do in the way of preparation for its 
eventual solution. 

III. Dowcstic Education . — We have seen that day-schools 
have dotte good, and that boarding^and orphan establislinients 
have dorje good ; but that in so far as the object to be aimed at 
is to introduce a national system of female education, they 
luive failed utterly. Now the causes of this failure have been 
ju’etty clearly indicated ; but it will not be amiss to present; 
them in a single view, for thus shall we see clearly at least 
what must 1)6 avoided, in order to the success of any scheme. 
AVe need scarcely say tliat we are not entitled to conclude that 
a system whi(di is free from these causes of failure will cer- 
tainly succeed ; hut we may be sure that one which involves 
them will certainly fail. 

d'he cause of the failure of the orplian system is obvious, iu 
the fact that it of necessity separates its subjects entirely from 
the community to wliich they previously belonged. The causes 
of the failure of the day-scliools are not so obvious. But we 
])elieve them to be mainly these two ; the want of any appre- 
ciation of education amongst the lower classes, and the unwil- 
lingness of the higher classes to send their daughters to a 
public school. In order that the full benefit may be rea})ed, 
cither from male or female education, it is quite necessary tiiat 
we should have educated wives for educated husbands. At. 
present, the young men educated iu our colleges and schools of 
the higher order, lose a great part of the benefit that they 
might derive from their education, from the fact of their being 
<»]>liged to mate with ignorant wives; and in a tenfold degree 
the females who receive some education in the ortlinaiy day- 
schools, lose the benefit of this education by llitir being 
married to uneducated husbands. Clearly liie avii must be gra- 
dually removed, by making the education of males to penetrate 
deeper and deeper into the lower strafa of society, and that of 
females to rise into the u])per. 

Moreover, until an appetency for knowledge for it.s own 
sake, be excited to a lUJich greater extent than it has been 
hitherto, it is of infiiiite consequeiice that female education 
should be as much as possible inve.sted with that kind of 
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respecitbility'’ which will give it a footing in the community. 
There is a sufficient stimulus given to the education of males 
by the prospect of lucrative employment,'^' We do not know 
how a similar stimulus can be given to the education of girls, 
unless by taking advantage of every portion of desire for it 
that may any-where exist, and gradually fostering it more arid 
more. What is required is a beginning, a good beginning. 
Now we may reasonably expect, that the nascent desire for 
Female Education, if it exist any-where, will be found amongst 
the class who have profited by the good education afforded 
by our superior schools and colleges, that is, amongst the 
classes who, either from caste, wealth, official position, or some 
other cause, are regarded as the higher orders of the native 
community. It seems to us clear that, until a beginning Is 
made amongst these classes, no step is taken towards the intro- 
duction of Female Education amongst the people. 

It was, doubtless, some feeling of this kind that induced Mr. 
Betliune to make tliat noble effort, to which we have attempted 
to do something like justice. He was right as to the end ; but 
wrong as to the means. Rightly or wrongly, there is amongst 
the (glasses for whom this school was designed, and to whom its 
benefits were by express statute confined, such a dislike to 
publicity in resi)ect of all matters in which the ladies of their 
families are iff any way concerned, that they will not send their 
daughters to a public school. This is the main case of the 
failure, or very limited success, of Mr. Bethune’s enterprise. 
The beginning of national Female Education be among the 
higher classes, and that beginning must be by means of domestic 
instruction. We may regret this feeling ; we may regard it as 
a groundless prejudice; we may lament that there is not a 
determination to do justice to the females of India, strong 
enough to overbear such prejudice. But we must deal with it 
as an existing fact ; and a fact which cannot be altered until 
female education have made considerable progress. If then 
we were shut up to the exclusive use of public education, we 
should be reduced to the conclusion that the prejudice cannot 
be removed unftl the females be educated, and that the females 
cailnot be educated until the prejudice be removed. From this 


* It is impossible to predict what influences may come to work for the helping* on 
of a good cause. We have just heard tliat several fejuale scliools have been founded 
iti the district of Jessore, and that this movement has been entirely pp{)ntaneous on 
the part of tlie babus, the impelling motive being the desire that their wives and 
daughters may be able to write to them, and let them know the various iiiCidents 
that occur from day tv day, while they ai’C ahseut frvm home, 
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ililemina tlio only hope of deliv^erance is held out by domestic 
instruction. 

It may seem strange, when so many tbonsands of young 
men have received so good an education in the Govenmient 
and Missionary scdiools and colleges, that Uiey should not have 
done more than they have done to communicate to their sisters, 
and wives, and daughters, the benefits that they have had con- 
ferred on themselves. And strange it is ; but perhaps not so 
much so as to those less intimately acquainted than we happen 
to be, with the state of matters in tlie families to wliich these 
educated young men belong, might appear. The power of the 
elder ladies over the younger in the zenana is despotic. It 
would be deemed disgraceful for husband and wife to hold any 
intercourse during the day, and little could be done during an 
hour that might b^e stolen from sleep and devoted to instruc- 
tion . Then there is amongst tlie elder ladies, wlio, as we have 
said, exercise unlimited sway over the younger, not only the 
usual dislike to all innovation on established usage, but there is, 
iu reference to this matter particularly, a superstitious terror oi* 
early widowhood to the educated, or of some great calamity to 
])elal the family into which female education may be introduced. 
Constituted as native families are, is it surprising that few 
young men should be able to stem the current of these adverse 
influences ? Let our readers imagine the position of a young 
man in his family. He has, it may be, a grand-moliier, a 
mother, two or three step-mothers, from a dozen to twenty 
aunts, and the wives of two or three elder brothers, all of 
whom take precedence of, and exercise more or less control 
over, his wife. However all these may squabble and quarrel 
about any thing or every thing else, the Macedonian phalanx 
did not stand more firmly man to man, than do they unite to 
fj'ustrate any efforts that he may make to communicate in- 
struction to his young wife. All day and every day they kee]) 
})lying the ])Oor girl with arguments, threats, entreaties and 
promises. Why should she bring disgrace upon that respect- 
able family into which she has been admitted ? Why should 
she bring upon herself widowhood — in all countries a heavy 
and sore trial, in thi.s a veritable curse And then she shall 
have all kinds of indulgences if she will set herself resolutely 
to baulk her husband’s foolish and unkind design — foolish, 
because it is vain to think that he can ever succeed in making 
a scholar of a lady — unkind, because if lie did in. any degree 
succeed, the result would infallibly be to convert the woman 
into a man and a pundit, and between two men there can be no 
conjugal love ! AVearied and worn out, agitated and frightened 
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by this incessant persecution, the poor girl meets Iier 
liusbaiid at tlie hour of retirement. The book is produced, 
and an attempt is made upon the alphabet — a vain attempt. 
The young lady will not learn — the husband is fretted and 
tlisappointed. There is every likelihood of that alienation of 
affection from the failure of the experiment, which the old 
ladies predicted as certain to occur from its success. The 
experiment is persevered in for a week or a month, and then 
given up in despair. 

If this be a true picture — and we can voucli for its stibstan- 
tlal truth — our readers may cease to wonder that so little has 
been done, and begin to be surprised that aiiglit has been done 
at all. But hm aught been done in tliis way/ Yes, something 
to our knowledge, and probably a good deal more beyond the 
circle of our cognizance. A favorable instance is afforded by 
Mr. Storrow's simple narrative, whose title we have j)refixed 
to our •Article. The sight of two brave human hearts, struggling 
for a good end, against such difficuliies as are feebly described 
in the preceding paragraph, is one which none but the de- 
praved can contemplate without vivid interest and emotion. 
To our thinking, there cannot be a finer test of a noble mind 
than that wliich is presented by the obstacles opposed to such a 
course, and If tliese pages should fall under the notice of any 
ingenuous youth, who has hitherto shrunk back from the en- 
counter, -we would earnestly counsel him to make tlie attempt, 
with firmness, tempered witli jiulgment and kindness. Let him 
set out with the conviction that there must be some way of at- 
taining success, and if once and again he fail In discovering that 
way, let him not be discouraged, but try again. May we also 
be permitted to suggest to those gentlemen who are at the head 
of our educational institutions, that lliey may do much to ani- 
mate and encourage their pupils to make a beginning in this 
work. If the Government-school teaclmrs ai'e precluded from 
inculcating aught inconsistent with the Hindu religion, ttie pro- 
hibition does not extend to this subject, for it has been formally 
and officially declared by the Governor General in Council, that 
indeed “ the general practice is to allow them [female children] 
‘ to grow up in absolute ignorance; but this custom is not 
‘ required, or even sanctioned, by their religion/' To those 
Missionaries who, from their connection with educational institu- 
tions, come much into contact with the educated young men, we 
need not oven suggest how usefully their important influence 
may be exercised in tliis direction. 

But, after all, education is a« profession ; and as the division 
of labor is found to be profitable in all other departments, so 
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V'ill it 1)0 ill this. While, therefore, husbands may in many cases 
instruct their wives, brothers their sisters, and fathers their 
daughters, we believe that those who can afford it would do well 
to engage the services of qualified governesses. These ladies 
would have advantages that members of the family can scarcely 
possess, in disarming opposition. They will moreover impart 
their instructions in the course of the day, wliile tlie minds and 
bodies of the pupils are fresh and vigorous, -instead of the even- 
ing, when both are fagged and worn out. And most of all, 
tliere are certain branches of Female Education which ladies 
alone cun be exjiected to be able to impart. 

With respect, to this scheme of domestic instruction, we con- 
fidently believe two things; — Jirst, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary ; — second, that it will succeed if fairly tried. 

The necessity of it depends upon the indisputable facts that 
the higher classes in this country will not permit the ladies of 
their families to attend public schools ; and that education can . 
make little progress among the lower classes, iiiitii it gain 
a footing among the higher. These we hold to be facts indis- 
putable. We may regret them or may not ; but they are 
fads, and we must take account of them in laying our plans. 
The necessity tlien we hold to be established without argument. 

And this will be the proper place to notice how all the existing 
agencies will derive a mighty enhancement of ])Ower from the * 
introduction of tliis agency. When education thus gets a foot- 
ing amongst the higher classes, it will begin to be appreciated 
throughout the community. Such schools as Mr, Bethune's 
and the Central School will then he resorted to, and village and 
zillah schools will be established all over the country, without 
such obstacles being thrown in their way as those that threaten- 
ed to frustrate tiie good intentions of the peo})le of J3araset. 
The orphan establishments, and such schools as Mrs. Evvarf s, 
wdll supply assistant Governesses, and such establishments as 
the Normal School and the -Young Ladies’ Instilutiou, will 
supply Governesses, superior in some respects, such as know- 
ledge the native language and habits, to any tiiai could be 
imported from Europe. The Societies too that have been or- 
ganized in Europe for advancing the work of Female Education, 
will be required to lend their aid fof a time, in selecting and 
sending out Governesses, and in providing homes for tlieiuwhile 
here. The whole operations wmuld need to be under the super- 
intendence of 'U gentleman, wdio would find a noble field for 
exertion. 

But, after all, the question recurs — what ground have we 
for supposing that the pla# would succeed We are not 
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SO tljoroughly opposed to theory, tlmt we consider a plan ne- 
cessarily bad, because it is untried. Evfery plan must be 
theoretical before it can be practical, else we should be reduced 
to a system of mere empiricism. But we are happy to be able 
to say that our plan is not altogether untried. Several native 
gentlemen have, from time to time, employed Governesses in 
their families, and the result has been such as to afford grounds 
for sober hope that. systematic elforts in this direction would 
not be unrewarded. In some cases a good elementary edu- 
cation has been imparted ; in others, failure has ensued from 
such obvious causes, that the failure is only a lesson for the 
future. One such instance we may mention, and although we 
only heard the story in conversation many years ago, yet we 
believe we may vouch for the substantial accuracy of the nar- 
rative. A babu in Calcutta had engaged a Governess, a 
European lady, to instruct the ladies of his family. For some 
time all went on smootlily and pleasantly, till in an evil hour 
the Governess took with her a lady of high rank, who was 
well known for her skill in the use of* the pencil. While the 
lessons were going on, she occupied herself in making ])or- 
traits of the interesting pupils. These she took home with 
her and shewed to her husband. A few days afterwards tlje 
husband met the babu in an auction-room, or some jdace of 
' public resort, and in a bantering tone hailed him with some such 
address as this : “Ah ! babu, how are you I saw a picture 

of your wife the other day. A fine girl she is, and a lucky 
^ old fellow are you to have such a good-looking young wife !” 
Next day the Governess received notice that her Mterulaiice 
was no longer required. Thus has many a fair vessel gone 
down in smooth water, through tlie bungling stupidity of an 
incompetent pilot. A failure of iliis kind, when its cause is so 
palpable, makes nothing against a scheme. No plan can suc- 
ceed unless it be worked with a moderate degree of skill and 
common sense; and this scheme will not succeed, unless the 
spirit of “ lionizing,” and some other evil spirits besides, be 
exorcised from the minds of those who may be iiiiru^d with 
its practical working. 

This is not with us a new subject. More tlian fifteen years ago 
the present writer propounded the necessity and possibility of a 
scheme of domestic instruction in a Calcutta periodical. At 
that time he submitted a series of questions to each of two 
persons, and published their answers at length. When we 
name Mrs. Wilson, of whom we have already said so much 
in the course of this Article, and the Rev. Kish n a Mohun 
Bamierjya, we have said enouglfto show how KStrongly their 
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opinions foi lify onr own, in so far as they coincide with it, and 
enough also to justify our transferring their answers to our pages. 
We therefore olfer no apology for extracting their answers, as 
they were furnished to ns and published in the Calcutta Chris- 
tian Observer, for March, 1840: — 

QT1T^ST10^<S I'BOPOSEI) TO MRSj. AVILSON, WITH HER AKSAVEHS. 

* 

1 . — What do you suppose may he the whole nvmhe?' of Bengali females 
now alive that have received, what may ho. called a tolerable education f 

I A^eiituro an opinion. V 

2. — What mny be the number of females in Bengal actually at present 
under instruction f 

J knoAV only ol’ ahont 600 giv\s. 

a — Have any of those females whom you have educated, afterwards sent 
their children to your schools, or to any other schools (hat you have known f 

FixHjui ntly mothers have come with their little p^irls, remimlini' ns tliat 
they Avere tanght in onr schools themselves, ami a.})pearing delighted thii;5 
to reiK'AA^ the acquaintance. 

4 . — If this has been the case, have yon observed that these children of edn^ 
cated mothers have, from, the eiicvuragemcnt given than at home, appreciated 
insfruefinu more than others ? 

The cbihham come to school so very young, that their teaching begins 
with ns, and, it may be, tlie parents arc never knoAAm to ns, or not till 
montlis after the dangli ter has been at school. The little girls are always 
])i’ought to school and taken home by a ])ersun in whom the parents 
confide. 

6. — T['ive you ever hnonm any instances af mothers and daughters being 
taught in the sante school at the same lime f 

in the small detached schools this has ocenrred, Avhen the men had all 
gone out to tlielr itaily occupfttions ; hut tlie Avonieu soon lose their pa- 
tience, and declare themselves too old to learn, though perhaps not 
tAveuty years oC age. 

6. — If you. have known such cases, state whether any jealousy seemed to 
exist on the pai't <f the mothers of the attainments of their daughters ; or if 
any system were introdncexl by which mothers and daughters should be tanght 
at once, do you suppose, from your knowledge of the native female character, 
that such jealousy tvonUl result Y 

Just the reverse, the parents ajipearing to (mnsider it pretty mucli the 
same thing whether they or the cldldren possess the learning, so that it 
be in the family ; a poor mother Aviil ansAver, 1 cannot read, but my 

girl cam” Or, I cannot learn, it is too late for me, I have too much 
to do, but teach my daughter.” 

7. — the goodness to state in general u'hat hare been the feelings of 
uneducWm natives in regard to the education of their female relatives, and 
lohether their ( pposithn has been generally removed by witnessing its ?'es?dts, 
specifying at the same time any marked, instances that may have come to your 
knowledge of the effect of Christian education commending itself to the. ap- 
probation of the prejudiced, by improving the characters and disposttoms of 
its subjects, 

I conclude native gentlemen haA’c a jealous fear of their females ever 
occupying that Fank or standing in society which Chiastiaix Avomen do : 
they also dread their imbibing Christian principles ; and they are neces- 
sarily too far removed from nativo Christian females to form any correct 
judgment of them» 
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8. — /Si/ppofting ihat at present^ there is little or no desif^ on thep>arlof' 
the natives generally to procure good education for their udves, siste 7 's and 
daughters^ does it not seem to you that if such a desire were produced^ the 
great ohstaela in the way of its gratification would he the unwillingness of 
the higher class oj natives to allow their females to leave their own apart- 
ments f 

Yes, the females must be in their own apartments; this is sure ; 

and perhaps in thoir slate it is absolutely neoassary. 

0 . — How many females do you suppose may be on an average in one dwells 
i ng ? 

Probably from tea to twenty females could be collected in large houses 
for instruction,* 

10. — Would a JEvropean lady he secure against annoyance in going re- 
gularly at a stated hour into the house of a native f 

Any little annoyance would be the result of ignorance, not design ; and 
a foreign lady would take an elderly one of this country with her for 
some time, at least till matters were on a good footing. 

1 1 . — Have the kindness to detail all that you know of what has been do7ic 
in regard to private female education^ stating ivhether the experiments have 
been made under favourable circumstances^ and what have been the results f 

Coming out as I did to the lowest of the low, my ardent desire was, 
and still is, to teach the Bible to the many 'who had none to care for their 
souls, leaving the few in higher life to others. Still, whenever I have 
met respectable natives, I liave always urged their duty, and my readi- 
ness to assist them, in tliis important work, and many a lliir promise of 
calling Comniiiices and consulting together, &c., &c., have been made, but 
which at the moment they had not the slightest intention of keeping, 

Seventeen years ago a native gentleman asked for a “ lady teacher” 
for hi.s females; one went regularly for a few months; after which he 
called again on the gentleman to say he must give it np, as he could not 
bear the continual taunts he had to cndxfi'e Irom Brahmans and other 
friends for allowing a Christian lady to enter hi.s house. 

Eleven years since another higli family received instruction for above 
a year from a Clu'istian female, when domestic aliiiction caused the family 
to withdraw from all Christian intercourse. 

In both the above cases the females were most promising pupils and 
hearers. 

12. — In one word^ knowing the obligation of Christian teachers to become 
all things to all men^ and knowing the very peculiar position of women m 
India^ do you or do you not think that a Christian Society^ striving by (he 
blessing of God to produce the greatest possible amount of ultimate good^ 
would act wisely were they to expend a portion of their resources on a well- 
organized scheme for the domestic education of females f 

13. — Favour me with any remarks that it may occur to you to bear- 
ing on this subject, HIP 

Oh ! Dear Sir, the duty of Christians cannot for a moment be ques- 
tioned; every lawful means should be tried. Would that only half the 
zeal were displayed for native female educaiion, and half the money spent 
on it, by Christians, that has been spent on that of boys. Still it is, and 
will long continue to be, eminently a work of falt}^. The female may be 
taught, may believe and be saved ; and the ChrMan teacher is satisfied, 
but not so the wmild ; it has given money for the cause, and must see 

• We believe that a very much larger number could be collected in many houses, 
were the desire for female education to become general.'— En, C. R, 
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wbat is Joiie/j'l^ai’daretl females must not only be taugbt privately, but 
nothing on the subject should appear in print. 

QUESTIONS PEOrOSED TO THE EEV. KKISHNA MOHAN BANEKJEE, WITH HIS 

ANSWEES. 

1. — Do you not think that it is impossible to bring the greater proportion^ 
including all the higher classes of Hindu females^ to attend public Cfnnstiau 
schools f 

I do not think the respectable classes of the Hindus will at present 
sulTer their females to attend any public school where pupils may be 
indiscriminately received, without consideration to caste and creed. 
Even if any solitary individual may feel a desire of doing so, still the 
tone of society, which would pronounce his conduct as ungeiUeel^ if not 
impious, is likely to deter him from such a step. 

2. — While this is to be partly attributed to the fact that the same wordly 
advantages do not attend the instruction of females that are seen to follow the 
education, of rnales^ is it not also^ in a great degree^ attributable to the dislike 
of suffering the females to leave their own apartments ? 

The fa<'t of a liberal education being, as it were, lost upon their women 
in the estimation of the Hindus, owing to the absence of any pecuniary 
advaniag<is to be looked for therefrom, will of course continue long to 
indispose the natives to female instruction. The alacrity with which 
they allow, and the importunity with which they seek, the education of their 
boys, arc evidently based upon mercenary motives. Their desire to teach 
iiifdo children is the consequence of the prospect w^hich knowledge opens 
of wealth and honor ; and since their girls cannot enter into any sphere 
of active labor in the world, they do not feel any incentive towards their 
cducati(jp. Besides this absence from their minds of a sufficient motive 
to this important work, there is also the presence of positive aversion to 
it, caused by the customs and notions which prevail among them. Al- 
thougli tliey do hot forbid their girls of a tender age to appear in com* 
])any, yet tlieir marriage, whicli usually takes jdace between the years 
of eight and ten of their ages, generally puts an interdict upon this free* 
(lorn, and it is considered disreputable for a married woman to make her 
appearance in public. This sentiment will for a long time baffie every 
eflort that may be made to educate them in public. 

'6.— Supposing the present indifference as to female education got over^ 
would not this custom of secluding the females present an almost imurmount'- 
able harrier to their instruction in public 9 

The custom of secluding the females must undoubtedly prove an obsta- 
cle to public female education, inasmuch as no Hindu can suffer his wife 
or his grown-up daughter to be seen indiscriminately by any person with- 
out incurring the displeasure of his fraternity, and entailing much odium 
upon hin^ll*. 

4 . — DWyou suppose that at present^ hut for this custom^ any considerable 
number of the respectable natives luould permit their female relatives to be 
educated f 

Many Hindus of respectability are, I know from personal observation, 
very desirous in the abstract of instructing their females. They see the 
palpable benefits which education has conferred upon their Western sisters, 
and often wish they could boast of sucli accomphshed wives and daugh- 
ters as those of their European neighbours. So that I think many would 
instruct the female sc.x, if their reputation and perhaps caste were not at 
stake. But as female improvement would materially increase their 
expense, (because they would lose to a certain extent many servants and 
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hand-maids, if their wives and daughters were capa.ble o^ighcr employ- 
inent, and disrelished the drudgery ,of the house,) I cannot say to what 
length their insufficient salaries may not teach them the policy of keep- 
ing their women down for fear of swelling their expense. In proportion, 
however, as the Government and the Europeans may breathe greater 
liberality of feeling towards the Hindus, and discontinue the un-Christiau 
and inhuman practice of putting lower value upon native, than upon 
European labour, even when both arc equally useful and efficient, the 
cause of female emancipation must be on the advance, and keep pace with 
the general progress of knowledge and civilization. 

5 . — For this j)urpose loonld they he willing to admit Fnglish ladies into 
their houses^ their servicjes being tendered gratuitously f* 

I conceive there will be no difficulty in persuading many natives to 
accept the blessing of education for their women, when these shall be 
offered within their own doors. Few are so grossly insensible to the 
benefits of knowledge as not to confer them upon their daughters^ if they 
can do so at home without any expense to themselves though I am not 
sure whether they will allow their wives to reap those advantages. In 
addition to the indifference which will be caused in their minds from tlie 
little hope that they will have of educating persons that have grown wild 
for fifteen or sixteen years, the great disadvantages under which a wife 
labours under her husband’s roof while the elderly branches of the family 
are alive, must prove obstacles to the cultivation of her mind. 

— Same as No. \0 of (questions proposed to Mrs. Wilson. 

If the lady referred to m this question did not go indiscriminately to 
any family without knowing something in the first instance concerning 
the character of the people into whose house she went, she could certainly 
be secure against annoyance. Besides, the natives have a dcgjite of re- 
spect for European ladies, which would always deter them from any impu- 
dent or inhospitable act ; and it is only in very rare and exceptionable 
cases that any annoyance may be experienced. 

7. — If a number of influential natives would give their countenance to a 
scheme for private education, do you think their example would materially in- 
fluence the lower classes to send their daughters to schools f 

Such appears to be the growing feeling in favor of female education, 
that I think a few examples of the kind alluded to in the question will 
be very extensively followed among the Hindus ; — and the middling 
classes will then gradually wax bold, and venture to send their girls to 
school. Tlie lower classes (that is, those who are not much under the 
bonds which society imposes, and whose poverty and degradation render 
them invulnerable so far as infamy is concerned), are in the habit even 
now of sending girls to school uj)on the presentation of sTiffieient motives, 
such as a few pice or other bahshis being occasionally given to the children. 

8. — State 'whether you know of any instances in which domestic education 
has been tried, whether the experiments have been made under favourable ci?’^ 
cumstances, and ichat have been the results f 

I remember one or two of my own acqiiaiutanccs, who had successfully 
conducted the education of their wives in the Bengali language by 
teaching them privately in the night. I know also the case of one nearly 
related to who failed in a similar endeavour. The circumstances 
under which such attempts were made were by no means favourable or 

Our notions on this point have considerably changed since tliia was written. 
Education should never be gratuitous when the parents can afford to pay for it.— 
Ed. C. n. 
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mippioious, AVMle tlio other women in the family railed at every idea of 
education, the wife of an enlightened husband, coul^ scarcely venture to 
act accor<ling to his better advice ; and therefore the success in the 
two cases above-mentioned was extraordinary, but the failure in the other 
instance was natural, 1 know that many are deterred from attempt- 
ing to teach their wives privately from the little prospect of success that 
is t)eforc them. The case of a lady visiting and instructing in the day, 
witli permission from the master of the house, would be diiferent from 
those that t have just adverted to, since the respect which such a lady 
will command must protect the learner from the scoifs of her friends, at 
least for several hours in the day, 

9. — Same as corrcsponditig No. of Mrs. WihoTi's questions f 

The number of females in each family is on the average about six or 
eight, incbiding grown up and elderly women. 

10. — State in general lehat would he your inews regarding a plan for ,send^ 
ing a number of welh qualified fcrmle teachers from Europe for the purpose 
if feacMug native females in their own hons^. 

T should think if a number of well-quaDficd Euro})ean females could 
be procun^d for the purpose of instructing the Hindu women in their owm 
houses, they would succeed under God in doing a very great work. The 
tutoi'csses, however, would have to undergo a deal of iivtiguo, and put up 
with many inconveniences, owing to the diversity of habits and manners 
between the Europeans and the natives. 

1 1. — Favour me with my other remarks that may occur to you on the snb^ 
jeei in general'. 

No experiment of the kind having ever been tried in this country, it is 
undoubtedly the duty of European Chi-istiaus not to leave it ujitried, and 
to offer knowledge and instruction in the very houses of tlieir lieathea 
sisters, since they will not be persuaded to come out of doors. The only 
(Unieiilty appears to be on the score of expense ; but coinsidering how 
much the hhiropcan community is indebted to this country, whence they 
are drawing so much of gold and silver, and wdiere they exercise as it 
were a lordly supremacy, I have no hesitation in saying that they owe it 
to the natives, even upon moral considerations, to instruct jind enlighten 
their sons and daughters ; and, as in other clforts, so in this, of educating 
Hindu females, every civil and military olTiccr, every merchant and trades- 
man, in short, every individual that has found his residence in India a 
sour(*e ol’ temporal profit and earthly aggrandizement, ought to give from 
a sense of duty whatever aid and cuconragement he can. 

T2 . — If convenient^ talk over the subject with some of yojir Hindu friends^ 
and detail to me their sentimenls on the subject^ particularizing how far you 
suppose^ from, your knowledge of the native character., that they will be pre^ 
pared to act up to the sentiments which they may express to a Christian 
^ninister, 

I have often had occasion to talk on the subject with several Hindu 
friends, and they seemed mostly anxious to improve the minds of their 
females. But not being in possession of any feasible plan whereby to 
attain their object, and being restricted by prevalent custom from sending 
women out of doors, they generally give up the idea of their education as 
chimerical and fanciful. But I am decidedly of opinion, ^that a goodly 
number would gladly accept the services of a lady, if they could get them 
free of charge within their doors. 

Emboldened by these opinions, which in the main, are con- 
firmatory of our own, we ventured in 1840, thongU 
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tlien little acquainted with the circumstances of the country, to 
write pretty nearly as we have written now. So far as we 
know, the idea w^as but coldly received by those interested in 
the matter, mainly on the ground that the time had not come 
for its being embodied in action. This might be so ; though 
we were not convinced then, and are not convinced now, that 
it was so even then. We thought then, and we think now, 
that it was worthy of a fair trial ; and we cannot persuade our- 
selves that if it had been fairly tried even then, it would have 
utterly failed. But it is of no use to discuss thi^questiou now. 
Some one, we think, has said in substance, that a good idea 
has salt in it, and will keep. And this idea has kept, and has 
only lately been taken up and embodied in practical applica- 
tion, by Mr. Fordyce, who has sujiplied Governesses, the as- 
sistants in his own institiftion, to three or four native gentle- 
men, who cheerfully pay at a fair rate for the instruction of their 
families. The experiment is being fairly tried, and hitherto it 
promises to succeed admirably.* Sure we are, that all who care 
for aught else than self, will ^leartiiy desire its extension and 
its complete success. Following the advice of Mrs. Wilson, of 
which we heartily approve, we shall not indicate the gentlemen 
who have so nobly broken through the restraints of vicious custom 
and prejudice, and taken the lead in a movement which, whe- 
ther now or at a later period, is destined to be one of the greatest 
and the most important of which India has ever been the theatre. 
But we venture to predict regarding them, that although 
their names may not be mentioned now, they will be mentioned 
with reverence and gratitude in many a happy home, when a 
graceful and accomplished womanhood shall cast its bright, soft, 
cheerful, vivifying radiance over the face of a renovated Indian 
society. 

And now in conclusion, we would earnestly press this mat- 
ter on the best attention of our native readers. We can- 
not say that we do not think them, and the class to which it 
may be presumed that tliey mainly belong, blame-worthy 
regarding this matter. They have not fulfilled the reason- 
able expectations of those to wdiom they are themselves 
indebted for the blessings of a good education. These might 
surely have expected, and they did expect, that they would 
have done more than they have done for imparting a share 
of these ble|^ings to those nearest and dearest to them, We 

* Since this was in t^'pe, we have learned with mucli satisfaction, that Miss 
Turner, the Superintendent of the Bethune school, has just begun to devote a 
portion of her spare time to this department of work, and with a fair prospect of 
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know tliG difficulties, and in this article we have not attempted 
to extenuate or disguise them. But we know also the potency 
— we had almost said the -omnipotence — of earnestness and 
steady perseverance to bear down all op])osition, and triumpli 
over all difficulties. The thing must be done. The females 
of India must be educated ; and the education must begin 
with the iiicmbers of the families of the educated males. 
Will the present generation consent to wear the regi’oach of 
handing down to the next a debt wdiich they themselves are 
bound by all laws of honor and humanity to pay ? Will they 
slirink back in craven fear or Sybaritic indolence, from a task, 
confessedly difficult, but which duty and interest conspire in 
imposing on them ^ We trust better things of them. We 
have never Mattered them, nor will we do so now. But we 
have offer! stood up in their defence wlien they have been 
assailed by those who have seen their too pateiit delects, and 
have not made allowance for their peculiar temptations. Will 
they not at once silence their accusers and strengthen their 
advocates by setting in right earnest about this good work ? 

But, they say — the time hts not yet come. — Nor will it ever 
come, so long as they wait for it. But oo!!ie it will, whefievor 
they will consecrate their best energies to the cause. If they 
wait on, the time, in so far as they are concerned, will |)ass 
away, and they wffi have to hear the foul rej)roach of inert- 
ness in a cause vvliich ought to summon forth their noblest 
energies. 

But, say they again, — the introductwii of Female Education 
would revolutionize the habits of our country. — It would imcpies- 
tionably. But do these habits not require to be revolutionized ? 
Have they any desire to go back to the “ good old times” and 
the good old ways, and the good old laws of Menu, which 
would subject nine-tenths of them to the pleasant experiment 
of having melted lead poured into their mouths and ears? If 
they have profited by a revolution of national habits, will they 
be so selfish as to prevent the other sex -from sharing in the 
blessing? But it ought to be remembered that the revolution 
would be a gradual and a peaceful one. As in the great 
works of nature, so in this ; all things will go on harmoniously 
and well. It may be true that in the present state of native 
society there is no place for educated ^^nales, but there will bo, 
when the feiiiales are trained to occupjHpir legitiinate place. 

A good deal of tlie idea which giv^ rise to the objection, 
proceeds on a mis-apprehensior, in which we notice tliat our 
friend, the Kev. K. M. Banerjya, shared in 1840. The coiii- 
ition opinion of the end of Female Education that we^vfind to 
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prevail among our native friends, is, that it is intended to raise 
up a race of literary and scientific ladies, who will be disquali- 
fied for all social and domestic duties. There could not be a 
greater mistake. Female Education in England has produced 
but one Miss Edgeworth, and one Caroline Fry, and one Hannah 
More, and one Mrs. Somerville in many generations : and we 
should be quite contented were the scheme that we now propose 
to issue in the production of a class of intelligent, large-minded 
wives and mothers, though it did not, in the course of a thousand 
years, produce a single specimen of a learned lady. And even 
in reference to the last-named lady, it ought not to be forgotten 
that it has been said of her that she is equally at home in cal- 
culating the aberrations of a comet, and in mending her hus- 
band’s stockings ! There is nothing that a lady ought to be 
required to do, that an educated lady will not do as well or 
better than an uneducated one. 

But once more they say — if we admit Mr, Fordijces Governesses 
into our families^ what security have we that our female relations shall 
not become Christians? And is the religion of the most civilized 
portion of the world, the religion of Europe, of England, of 
Englawid’s queen, that model of lady-like accomplishments, so 
great a bj-igbear ? There is a prevailing opinion in certain quar- 
ters tliat such is the state of native manners that a European* 
lady going to a native gentleman’s house from day to day, 
would not be safe from annoyance or someuiing worse. This 
opinion having been’ expressed to Mr. Fordyce, we stood 
guarantee to him that, if a reasonable discretion were exercised 
in the selection of the families into which the Governesses should 
be sent, they would be perfectly safe from every semblance of 
danger ; and so will we stand guarantee to our native friends 
on behalf of the Governesses, and will engage that they will not 
take undue advantage of tlie influence which, it is to be expect- 
ed and desired, they will acquire over their pupils, but that 
they will wisely and judiciously impart a sound education to 
the best of their ability. There must be a mutual confidence 
between the Governesses and their employers. There must be 
no promise of compromise on the one side, there must be no 
system of esjrionage on the other. We will not conceal the 
fact, that our own earnest desire is that India were thoroughly 
Christianized, and that wft regard Female Education as an im- 
portant means towards||Plt end, and we would ask our native 
readers and friends, wilder there be one amongst them all who 
will deny that this would be a mighty improvement on the 
present state of things. 

Now Wd have done. We have thronghoul written soberly 
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and temperately, and we leave tlie matter in the Iiands of those 
whom it most concerns,* in the sure confidence that what we 
liave written will commend itself to their calm judgment. 
Had our desire been to get up a temporary excitement, we 
might haye infused some amount of furor into our style, the 
result of which might have been to give rise to declamation on 
the part of others, and haply to elicit a few panegyrics on our 
own eloquence. But in this matter we desire action. Of decla- 
mation we had alre^idy had enough and more. A great w^ork 
is to be done, a w'ork that will not be done in a day, in a year, 
in a generation — a work that wdll require to he prosecuted with 
calm, steadfast, inflexible determination. Great is the work ; 
glorious will be the reward. 
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Art, IV. — Kshitisha Bansavali CharUam,’ A Chronicle of the 

Family of Raja Krishna Chandra^ of Navadwijm^ Benyal, 

Berlin, 155, 

The Gei’mans are men of wonderful research, whether we 
consider their labours in the departments of Physiology, 
Metaphysics, History or Chemistry — but in nothing do we 
see it more conspicuously than in the fact that, without the 
aid of pandits, but guiJed solely by their own philQlogical 
acutnen, they have launched successfully on the sea of San- 
skrit literature, and have certainly yielded us from it many 
articles valuable for history, manners and religion. One German 
has published Jagynavalkya s valuable abridgment of Hindu law, 
witli a German translation ; another gives us the Vrihatliatha, a 
series of curious national tales, with a German translation. Ano- 
ther German, Boebllink, is issuing at the present time, from St. 
Petorsburgh, the most lelaborate Sanskrit Lexicon that has ever 
been given to the world. But the Germans are not tlie only 
people who, without any special connexion with India, are 
threatening to leave England behind in Oriental studies. Even 
Denmark sends us a profound work on Sanskrit roots ; and 
America, with her young blood, is entering on the same field of 
C)rientul research. 

The work we .undertake to notice is another specimen of 
German research. The late Sir R. Chambers, Chief Justice in 
Bengal, had purchased a large number of Sanskrit MSS., which 
his widow took to England and offered for sale to the British 
Government, but they declined the offer. The king of Prussia 
then purchased them, and this is one of them. It contains the 
Sanskrit text, with an Jilnglish translation and notes. So little is 
known of the past history of Bengal, except from Persian sources, 
that this book is a very acceptable addition to our local liistories. 
It bears about it the air of vraisemblance. We have found upon 
enquiry in the Krishnaghur district, that the native traditions 
there correspond with it. ' The history begins its account about 
the year 1,000, with the settlement of Kanauj brahmans in Ben- 
gal ; we have then notices of the rise of the Nuddea family, and 
their connection with tlie Moslem Sovereigns, with glimpses 
here and there of the relations subsisting between the Hindu 
Rajas and the Musalman Viceroys. 

We have read through the original Sanskrit itself, and hero 
present an analysis of tlie contents, with occasional notes. 

Tlio author begins with stating tliat he is to celebrate the race of 
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Bhattatiamyan (the ancestor of tli^present Nucldea Raja) which 
is to destroy the rust of the Kali Yug. Adisur, King of 
Gaur, who had expelled the Budhists from 'Bengal, alarmed 
at the omen of a vulture alighting on his palace, by the advice 
of a Kanauj brahman invited five brahmans from Kanauj to 
avert the omen by sacrifices, A. D. 999. One of these brah- 
mans was Bhattanarhyan, the son of theKing of Kanauj : the King 
was disgusted at seeing the brahmans in leather shoes, and nee- 
dle-sewed garments, with lips betel-stained — he therefore pretend- 
ed to be asleep and they could not see him ; the brahmans on 
this, by incantations, made a wrestler’s stick to send forth buds ; 
the King next day hearing of this, and fastening his clothes round 
his neck, went to deprecate the wrath of the brahmans, who 
forgave him, adding, however, that their wrath could reduce him 
and his city to ashes. The vulture was sacrificed, and the King 
built five cities for those brahmans and their families; and Bhatta, 
the son of a famous King in Kanauj, having pleased the King, 
he ottered him villages. The other would not take as a present 
villages filled with cows, gold, iron, sesaraum, as being an 
unsuitable present for a brahman, but he purchased at a low 
price villages where his descendants for eleven generations 
ruled tax-free. 

A quarrel took j)lace among Bhatta’s sons for sovereignty, and 
Mahmud of Gizni having just conquered Delhi, they appealed to 
him : he was not able to decide at once: he then required tribute, 
only one, how^ever, Vishvanath, paid it, he in consequence was 
selected as Raja ; after him his sons succeeded to the rule, and after 
them KasinCith. But elephants being sent as a present from the 
King of Tripura to the Emperor Akbar, one of them on the road 
strayed away, and was killed by Kasinath ; on this the Emperor 
enraged sends an army to take Kasinath prisoner and carry him 
to Jamhagir or Dacca — Dacca w^as at tliat time the capital of 
Bengal. Khsiuath fled to the banks of the Bhagirathi, and 
at the village Anduliya seeing some fish, and having no money, 
he pledged his gold-ring to purchase them : sometime after Mos- 
lem soldiers coming up and seeittg the ring o:i a fisher- 
'svonian, found out who owned it — they took the King prisoner 
while bathing ; after this, the Governor of Dacca on iiearing 
him one day repeating the names of Bhagavan, in a rage had 
him killed. 

Kfisin^th’s wife boreason named Ram, one of whose sons, Dur- 
gadas, being one day at Ballabhpurcity^*^ to witness the games — the 

* Can this be the villaf^e of Bhallabhpur on the B'hairab, in the Krishnaprhur dis- 
trict? There are stiii the remains of a wide road which ran from phallabhpur to 
Krishnaglmr. Certuiu it is llmt the river Bhairab there was formerij almost as wide 
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attendants of Durgadas seeing a Musaltnan Governor on his way 
from Delhi pass there, fled in alarm, but Durgadas shewed such 
thorough knowledge of the localities, in giving the particulars of the 
route to Hugly,thathe was invited toHugly, where he studied Per- 
sian, and received from Delhi the title of Bhavhnanda Majiimdar. 
He built a palace after this at Ballabhpur. At this time there were 
twelve Bengal Rajahs exempt from taxes; the chief among them 
w^as Prat4paditiya, wealthy, famous; eleven were compelled by the 
Emperor’s armies to pay tribute, but PratdpaJitiya refused ; the 
Governor of Dacca and Hughly informed the Emperor of his 
oppressions of the Zemindars, and of his keeping an army of 
100,000 men, armed with leather shields, mallets and arrows, be- 
sides mad elephants, and that a young prince Kachu, whose father 
Pratapaditiya had killed, had to escape for his life to the forest, 
Akbar on hearing this, with lips swollen from anger, ordered M4a 
Sing to lead an army against Pratapaditiya. M4n Sing, laying the 
King*s order on his head, marched on, the people of the villages 
running away as the armies advanced* — They came to Chapada, 
on the river banks; here Majumdar met M4n Sing, and taking 
off his signet ring from his fingers, gave it to Man Sing as a 
mark of homage-»~after this the river was crossed oh elephants, 
horsed and boats, by Majumdar’s aid. A tempest came on which 
detained them seven days, but Majumdar, being unable to cele- 
brate the festival of tlie nuptials of the deities Lakshmi and Go- 
verdhan, gave to Man Sing’s army and bards the provisions which 
had been accumulated for this festival : after seven days they 
marched for Prat&paditiya’s city, but he fortified himself so strong- 
ly in a fort as to repel the enemy, but on the second attack the 
fort was taken : skirmishes took place between the armies for 
several days, at last M4n Sing, by the advice of Majumdar, 
made a charge with all his cavalry on Pratapaditiya, who 
had but few horsemen, he defeated them, took the Raja prisoner 
and put him into an iron cage to carry him to Delhi; but he 
died on the way to Benares. Akbar appointed Kachu, whom 
Prathpaditiya had tried to kill, the Governor of Jossore, while 
Majumdar was made ruler over fourteen districts, and fixed his 


as the Ganges, and formed probably the route by water from Dellii to Hugly ; it is 
probable that a city might then be on its banks— there are still near tlie Church Mis- 
sion House there tne remains of a large temple and of an ancient road which extend- 
ed to Krishnaghur. The native tradition is that the Kajas of Krishnaghur had plea- 
sure and kachari houses at Bhallabpur : this is confirmed by the fact of Matiyari, so 
often mentioned in the Clironicle, being situated also on the Bhairab. 

* This with other points in the narrative indicates what oppressions the Moslems 
exercised on the Hindus, and shews why the Hindus in various places adopted the 
practice of secluding then* women,— though from the Vrikat Kama we can see there 
was much seclusion of women even before the Moslem Invasion. 
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residence in tbe palace of Ballablipur, building palaces at Ma- 
tyari city and Deolia village. The village 13ahgwau, near 
Ballablipur, was the birth-place of Majumdar, and here M(in 
Sing visited him on his march from Bnrdwan to Jessore, to put 
down Pratapaditiya, 

After this the Governor of Dacca wishing to get Majmndar's 
territory, induced him to visit Dacca and imprisoned lum there. 
Majumdar’s son, Gopi Mohan, one day bathing at Dacca, saw a 
number of men with an elephant trying in vain to lift a stone 
out of the river for the worship of the goddess. Gopi Mohan 
did it with ease ; the fame of this spread to the Governor, 
who sent for him, he repeated the feat; the Governor then told 
him to ask any favor he wished, he asked for the release of 
Majumdar, who had been chained in prison for not paying his 
tribute ; this was granted, and Majumdar returned home. 

Majumdar wished to divide his territory among his three 
sons, but the eldest refused to take a share, went to Delhi, 
and obtained a new grant. Majumdar died after twenty 
years’ rule : the eldest son soon after died of small pox ; 
his brother Gopal died, and the cleverest of his three sons^ 
Raghav, was elected Raja. He erected in Reui,* a delight- 
ful palace, with two palaces towering like mountains to the 
east and west of it, and to the south a zenana surrounded 
with palaces : here he spent his time very pleasantly. After a 
time tlie Governor of Satsaika'\ came to visit him, and remarked, 
“ how can you live in your palace happily, you are an exile, 

‘ while your zenanah is so distant, that you cannot hear the cries 
‘ ofchildren and tinklingof ornaments?” TheRajain consequence 
of this remark had the zenana pulled down, and .another one 
built near his palace ; in Madarna village also he Miilt another 
palace, he was famous also for his almanacs and mystic songs. 

At this time he dug a large tank in Krishnaghur, devoting 
300,000 silver pieces to its dedication, and had an image of 
ISiva placed in it. Brahmans from Anga, Banga, Maghad, 

^ • Reui is Krishnap:liur, and tiie palace is still standing, thoiigrli in ruirs; tlio palnce 
is the residence of the Kaja. The traditions in Krishnag’hur, state, that Kaghu, 
grandfather of Krishna Chandra, built it about 210 years ago, at a cost of 3,;30,O0O 
Kupees. The palace is now in a state of dilapidation, but bearing the traces of 
ancient greatness, and occupies about forty bigahs of ground. 

f This must, wo think, be Satgan, as the Governor is stated to have been on very 
friendly terms with him, which implies neighbourJmod, and we have no account of 
any city with a name similar to this. Satgan was then getting into “ the sere and 
yellow leaf.” The capricious Hughly was abandoning it, as it may one day Calcutta, 
while the Portuguese were drawing off its trade to Hughly. Gladwin states " Satgang 
was formerly a very considerable city, and the residence of the Faujdar and other 
officers of the Goverrunent : but having been very much impaired by the encroach ^ 
ments of the river, they removed to Hughly, which soon became a very flowrishing 
city.” 
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Kalinga aiid Kasi were invited ; oceans of gin, milk and honey 
were drunk, and even spirituous liquors. After this Raghav, 
for his punctuality in paying the tribute, received from the 
Emperor of Delhi a present of elephants ;^he erected at Nuddea 
a temple to Gonesh, and had half finished another to Siva, when 
he died, having ruled for fifty -^one years. 

RudraRayhis son succeeded him. The Emperor of Delhi 
was so pleased with him, that he gave him the title of Maharaja, 
and allowed him to have a tower on the top of his palace. He 
gave to Reui village the name of Krishnaghur, in honor of 
Krishna, and because many herdsmen lived there, while he 
called Madurna village Sbrinagar, from the number of lotus 
plants growing there. 

A Moslem General once anchoring in the rains on the river 
banks near Rudra Ray’s seraglio at Krishnaghur, his servants 
beat the Moslem servants oft'. A fight ensued, and some were 
killed ; in consequence the Rajah stopped up the river and made 
a canal from north to south, connected with the trench that 
surrounded the palace. The Rajah not having paid tribute to 
Dacca for six years, he was arrested in Hughly by stratagem, and 
carried prisoner to Dacca ; while there his servant had a quarrel 
with a shoe merchant about the price of shoes, in which Rudra 
Ray interfered and a fight took place ; complaint was made by 
the shoe merchants to the Governor, but Rudra Ray bribed 
him with Rs. 100,000 and the case was dismissed. Rudra Ray 
then bought Rs. 10,000 worth of shoes and distributed them 
among the people, which brought him such praise that the 
Governor released him. He took an architect with him, Ala- 
bakhashan, to build the palace at Krishnaghur. He erected 
four palace^east of his own, at the lower story was a road wide 
enough for elephants and beasts of burthen to pass ; over it was 
a story, and at the top a range of rooms variously adorned — there 
were also an elephants' stable, music hall, a temple of Durga, 
and a large seraglio. He made a road from Krishnaghur to 
Santipur, as high as a man, planted with fig trees at regular 
intervals on both sides. 

Rudra Ray was a great devotee to the bralimans. Once at 
Dacca the Governor gave him among other presents a drum 
which he was to put on his shoulder and present to the Gover- 
nor, but he refused as a brahman to do so. The Governor 
yielded to his scruples ; as he did on another occasion, when he 
would wear a garment with three hems only, the Musalmari 
etiquette requiring him to appear before the Governor w itli 
an embroidered garment covering all his person. 

One day two brahmans came to the King to decide a dispute 
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about a property called Bhattacharjeay near Mktiyari, but he 
found no property was left, — only the name, he then divided 
that, giving to one the name Bhatta, to another that of Acharjea 1 

One of Rudra Ray^s sons, Ram Krishna, was famous as a 
great wrestler and great eater. One day sporting in the water 
he thrust back a thirty-two oared boat which was pulled with 
great force against him, the sailors were so astonished as to 
become petrified with astonishment like painted dolls. He built 
a hunting seat at Bhempur, and once killed a wild buffaloe with 
a blow of his mace, plucking out as trophies the horns with his 
hands. Wrestlers came from distant countries to contend with 
him, but were afraid. A Faujdar also came to Krishnaglmr for 
the same purpose, and before him he plucked up a mango tree, 
five years old, by the roots. He went to Dacca, where his fame 
was great for wrestling and eating, but he rehised to let the 
Prime Minister, because he was a Sudra, see him eating, even 
though he stood at a distance clad in a white robe. He mounted 
a fine horse, but his legs pressed so strong against the animal 
as to crush the horse’s ribs and bones, and be fell dea#. Ram 
Chandra rode only horses procured from Balk anj| Turkistan. 
He also pulled clown the pillars of a house, and exhibited 
wonderful powers in eating. 

Ram Chandra was not able to converse with pandits, and was 
disobedient to bis father, therefore, at the latter’s request, the 
Emperor of Delhi allowed him to nominate a successor. After 
a time Rudra Ray fell ill and goes to Suhk Sugar to view 
the Ganges, he was cured, but he again fell sick and went 
again to Sukh Sugar. While there he made provisions 
for his concremation by presents to brahmans ; he was on his 
death-bed, and his anxiety was relieved by a boat laden 
with sandal- wood arriving from Hugly ; then apj)ointiiig 
Ramjivan, his younger son, his successor, he forsook life and 
attained absorption, calling on Ram’s name, having half his 
body immersed in the stream of the Bhagirathi. 

From Sukh Sagar^ they returned to Krishnaglmr, where a 
splendid feast was provided for the brahmans and princes of 
Anga, Banga, Magadb, Saurashtra, Kashi, Khnchi, where in a 
campa koss in extent, they feasted ten days. On the eleventh 
took place the Ban or present of vessels of gold, silver 

• Sukh Sagar was of note in Warren Hastings* time, who had a country scat there, 
to which he often retired from tlie turmoils and contentions of Calcutta society 
about 1760 there was a Silk factory there. Very probably the name Suhh S6gary 
or the Ocean of Bliss, was applied to it, because it Wcas another Sagar for the llajalis 
of Kishnagur and Jessoro, where they could bathe in the Ganges and enjoy the 
(pilet of a river villa. It was situated in the vicinity of Ilugbly, which was, two 
centuries ago, a place of great trade and political importance. 
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brass, of elephants and horses; 100,000 persons were fed. Be- 
fore the assembled pandits Ram Chandra inquired how he was 
to be supported. He demanded Matiyari village, the tank 
Poyaldelia^ four horses and Hs. 10,000 ^nually for himself — 
his brother evaded making a reply. On this Ram Chandra 
mounted horse and rode to H uglily, laid the case before the 
Faujdar, who, struck with his heroism, represented the matter 
to the Dacca Governor, who, hereupon, ordered Ram Chandra 
to assume the rule, but as Ramjivan paid the taxes regularly, 
the matter was overlooked, though fights took place between 
the brothers for three years. Ramjivan getting into arrears, a 
Commissioner, Radha Ballabfi Ray, was sent to make enquiry ; 
he took Ramjivan prisoner, who had previously sent Ram 
Chandra a prisoner to Dacca, and installed in his stead his 
younger brother Rhm Krishna. 

At this time Krishnaram, Rajah of Burdwan, plundered 
the capital of Sobha Sing, Rajah of Chatua ; the latter, boiling 
with rage, marching along a forest road, crossed over the Dainnda 
and came before Burdwan. The Rajah, not able to defend him- 
self, sent aw^ his son Jagat Ram, dressed in woman's clothes, to 
Krisbnaghur, where he lived concealed at Matiyari ;'to prevent 
Ills women falling into Sing’s hands, he killed them with his 
own hand and then himself fell fighting. His daugiiter was 
taken by Sing as a mistress, contrary to the advice of his Minis- 
ters. He continued his conquests. Arungzib being engaged at 
that time in conflict with “the Southern barbarians,” the English, 
sent his grandson Ajira-o-Saha, with an army against Sobha 
Sing; they had proceeded as far as Murshidabad, but the 
Burdwan Rajah’s daughter, while Sobha Sing was sleeping w ith 
her in a state of helpless intoxication, drew a small sharp knife 
from her hair and stabbed him mortally in the belly. 

Hemat Sing, Sobha Sing’s younger brother, succeeded; he 
attacked the Raja of Krishnaghur, who routed his army as if it 
had been grass roots. After this, while Ajim Sliah w^as encamp- 
ed at P(ilasi, Hemat Sing attacked a part of his army at Cutwa, 
and his General Neamat Khan, employed an elephant, which, 
with a sword in its trunk, destroyed numbers of the Moguls, 
they retreated ; on this Ajim advanced from Palasi and em- 
ploying jingals (small cannon) against the Sings, they fled. 
After this Ajim remained to regulate affairs, the Rajas waited 
on him, some with folded hands, with garments hemless and 
without ornament, and others in mean attire, afraid of dis- 
playing their wealth. 

But Ram Krishna came from Krishnaghur with a splendid 
retinue, which pleased Ajim Shah very much. After this Jafir 
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Khan was anxious to injure Ham Krishna, but owing to the 
fhvor of Ajiin Shah he could not. He ruled eleven years in 
Krishnaghiir, but owing a great sum as arrears of tribute, he was 
allured to Dacca and iuipris^jied there, where lie soon after died 
of small pox. He left no son or grandson to succeed, Hamjivau 
was then taken out of prison and appointed Raja ; he ruled well, 
being also skilled in song, poetry, and dramatic exliibitions. 
liaghu Ram his son, a hero, and an excellent archer, soon after 
was at Mursliidabad attending on his father, who, with other 
Rajas was imprisoned by Jafir Khan. At this lime the Raja of 
Rajshaln revolted, Raghu Ram was sent with the army, and 
through his skill in archery saved them ; he got high praise for 
this and also the release of his father. 

In 1710 Raghu Ram’s son w^as born: great joy arose: 
Rajas came from different directions to the ceremonies. A 
camp lined with cloth w^as erected one coss long by half a 
coss broad — the })iles of food were beyond calculation ; brahmans 
recited from the Vedas ; philosophers disputed on the Mimanas 
and Nyaya ; dancing women became slow through their great 
joy ; sham battles took place. The earth slione with joy. 

Raghu Ram succeeded after Ramjivan’s death at Murshida* 
bad ; he was confined by Jafir Khan in Mursliidabad, but even 
in jail he gave away land to the brahmans ; afterwards he was 
released, and died on the banks of the Bhagirathi. His son 
Krishna Chandra succeeded in 1728, appointed Raja by the Go- 
vernor of Mursliidabad. 

Thus ends our analysis of this work. The Sanskrit style is 
very plain; it abounds with anomalies and approaches to Prakrit. 
We have in Bengali a Life of Raja Krishna Chandra Ray, with 
the account of whose birth our chronicle emil ; subsequent to 
that period we enter on the demesne of European history. 
But this chronicle leads us back to the misty past, and we shall 
make some cursory remarks in connection with it : the oldest 
account we have seen of an historical kind relating to Bengal, 
is the chronicle of Tripura, part of it wn-it ren in Bengali four 
centuries ago, — the oldest specimen of Bengali writing w^ehave 
extant, for the Life of the Reformer Chaitanyea is a century later. 

Adisur ruled a short time previous to A. I). 1000, when Gaur 
was in its prime, “ the glory of kingdoms,” with its population 
of two millions, and its walls thirty miles in circumference and 
sixty-one feet high, now, like Hajniahal, a relic of the past ; the 
chronicle states that Adisur invited brahmans from Kanauj, on 
accountof thedegeneracy of Bengal brahmans — the cause of that 
degeneracy, no doubt, was that they were infected with Buddhist 
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notions, which at that period were dying out in Bengal, in con- 
sequence of bralmiinical persecution. Adisur, the founder of the 
Vaidyea dynasty was, probably, a new and zealous convert to 
Hinduism, as his predecessors in G§ur, the Pal Rajahs, were sup- 
porters of Buddhism, but the reason given in the Chronicle that 
the brahmans were not admitted to the King, because they came 
in needle sewed” garments, does not accord with the statement 
of Rajah Radhakant Deb who, in his celebrated Kalpadrum^ 
states they were rejected because of their warlike habiliments, — 
both may be probable — the brahmans, as the ruins of Sarnatli 
in Benares shew, used fire and sword to expel their ascetic 
Buddhist adversaries from their cloistered retreats, and very 
likely in opposition to the plain garb of the Buddhist priests, 
the Brahmans dressed tliemselves in silk and satin.” 

These Kananj brahmans, the founders of the Krishnaghur 
faniily, fully carried out the spirit of brahmanisrn ; isolation 
from the peojde, seeking only the interests of their own class. 
We have accounts of palaces built by them, and of political 
movements made, — but no regard to the people : they were great 
zemindars or Rajahs, and held their titles, though generally 
hereditary, yet reversible on bad conduct : they were in the con- 
dition of feudal lords. The skill in athletic exercises displayed 
by some of them, and for which they received rew^ards from the 
Moslem Governors, was a remnant of their northern origin, 
and which seems to be to a great extent lost with the modern 
Rajahs. Where could we meet now with a Bengali Rajah able 
to ])uli lip a young mango-tree by the roots? Not till they use 
more animal food, and- until gymnastics are made a branch of 
national education. 

The earliest mention we have of Nuddea, is in the time 
of Raghav Rhm|* wlio both erected a magnificent palace at 
Krishnaghur, and also a statue of Gonesha and temple of Siva 
at Nuddea. This was probably about the commeucemenf 
of Jehangir’s reign. Nuddea bad been for six centuries pre- 
vious one of the chief cities of Bengal. We insert here an ac- 
count of the origin of the Nuddea University, which we met 
with lately in an old publication, the Calcutta Monthly Re- 
gister, for January 1791 . We know not what authority the writer 
lias for his statements, but in various ways it coincides with 
points mentioned in the Sanskrit work. 

“ The joguy or fakeer Abdelioad, has the glory of being its 
‘ founder, it is said, upwards of four hundred years ago. The 
‘ tradition is, that, the place being a perfect jungle, or uncul- 
‘ tivated forest, Abdehoad retired into it, to lead a life of devo- 
‘ tion and abstinence. His residing there, induced two or three 
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^ Other persons to build huts there. The place soon began to 
‘ wear a flourishing aspect ; when it appeared, that this holy man 
^ was, in a most distinguished manner, an object of the divine 
‘ favour. He was inspired with a perfect knowledge of the 
‘ sciences, without any application or study, and his benevolence 
‘ induced him to impart to bis neighbours the supreme happi- 
^ ness which be derived from the gift. As he described the 
‘ nature of it to them, they expressed so great a desire to partake 
" of it, that he offered to instruct 'them in it. The success at- 

* tending this generous undertaking, was so remarkable, that it 
‘ is believed to have been preternatural. 

By the time he bad read one leaf to them, they comprehend- 
^ ed what would have filled ten. They soon read and transcrib- 
‘ ed all that he had committed to wTiting, and with the utmost 
" facility, composed new works of their own ; about this time 
^ the place began to engage attention. 

“ Fortunately the Rajah or principal person of the district, 
was a man of liberal mind, and a friend to religion and learn- 

* ing. His name was Roghow Roy, a brahman of the sect Gaiir. 

‘ This illustrious person visited the fakeer’s school, and became 
‘ one of his ‘disciples. He afterwards patronized the seminary, 

‘ and made it a regular and permanent institution. He in a 
^ princely manner endowed it with lands, for entertaining mas- 
^ ters and students, building houses at the same time for their 
^ accommodation. He also bestowed prizes upon certain de- 

grees of proficiency in literature ; for example, he that could 
explain the Nea Shaster, received from the Rajah a cup filled 
‘ with gold mohurs, and he that explained any other of the 
‘ Shasters, received a cup filled with rupees. In short, the Ra- 
‘ jab’s liberality, and the fakeer’s supernatural knowledge, soon. 
‘ rendered Nuddeah the most frequented as Well as the most 
‘ learned university in the East. It has been, and is this day, 
‘ peculiarly celebrated as a school of philosophy. 

“ The learned Serowmun, one of the first professors of phllo- 
‘ sophy at Nuddeah, wrote a system of philosophy, which has 
‘ continued to be the text book of that school ever since. 
^ Fifty-two pundits, of considerable note in the republic of 
‘ letters, have written each a commentary on Serowmun’s 
‘ treatise of philosophy. 

“ The pundit Sbunkur, one of the present professors, is a de- 
‘ scendant from Serowmun, and supports the literary reputation 
‘ of his own family and of Nuddeah, in a very distinguished 

* manner. 

Other sciences Ixave also been cultivated at Nuddeah, with 


Q. 
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‘ peculiar success, particularly astronomy and astrology ; al- 
‘ though there is no man there at present very eminent in this 
‘ department. ^ ' 

“ The names of the Nuddeah Rajahs, since the foundation of 

* the university, are as follows: Roghow Roy, Rooddre, Ram 
‘ Jeemur, Rugguram, KissenChund and Sivachund. 

“The present Rajah’s son is about twenty-five years of age, 

‘ and named Issurchund, All these have been remarkably long 
‘ lived, owing no doubt, in some degree, to the nature of their 
‘ pursuits, by which they were never exposed to violence or dan- 
‘ ger. Rooddre, in particular, lived to be upwards of onehun- 
‘ dred years of age ; and as he inherited his father’s taste and 
‘ liberality, his long reign was the means of establishing and 
‘ perpetuating the fame of Nuddeah. The family place of re- 

* sidence or palace is at Sivanibass, and tbe courts of judicature 
‘ are held at Kishnaghur. 

“ The grandeur of the foundation of the Nuddeah University 
‘ is, generally acknowledged. It consists of three colleges, 

* Nuddeah, San tipore and Gopulparrah. Each is endowed with 

* lands for maintaining masters in every science ; whenever the 
‘ revenues of these lands prove too scanty for the support of 
‘ the pundits and their scholars, the Rajah’s treasury supplies 
‘ the deficiency ; for the masters have not only stated salaries 
‘ from the Rajah, for their own support, but also an additional 
‘ allowance for every pupil they entertain. And these resources 
‘ are so ample, and so well administered, that in the College of 
‘ Nuddeah alone, there are at present about eleven hundred 
‘ students and one hundred and fifty masters. These numbers, 
‘ it is true, fall very short of those in former days. In Rajah 
‘ Rooddre’s time there were at Nuddeah, no less than four thou- 

* sand students, and masters in proportion. Still, however, 
‘ it must be acknowledged, that the seminary is respectable, 
‘ and must be supported by no inconsiderable talents and 
‘ learning. 

“ Shnnker pundit is the head of the College of N uddeah, and 
‘ allowed to be the first philosopher and scholar in the whole 
‘ uniyiersity ; his name inspires the youth with the love of 

* virtue, the pundit with the love of learning, and the greatest 
‘ Rajahs, with its own veneration. 

“ 'the students that come from distant parts, are generally of a 
‘ maturity in years, and proficiency in learning, to qualify them 

* for beginning the study of philosophy, immediately on their 

* admission ; but yet they say, that to ^co‘me a real pundit, 
‘ a man ought to spend twenty years at Nuddeah in close 
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* application. Thus in the east, as well as the west, the fruit 
‘ of the tree of knowledge, costs the high price of viginti 
I anmrum lucubrationes. 

“ Any man that chooses to devote him self to literature, will 
‘ find a maintenance at Nuddeah from the fixed revenues of 
‘ the university, and the donations of the Eajah. Men in 
‘ affluent circumstances, however, live there at their own 
‘ expense, without hurthening the foundation. 

“By the pundits’ system of education, all valuable works are 
‘ committed to memory ; and to facilitate this, most of their 
‘ compositions, even their dictionaries, are in metre. But they 
‘ by no means trust their learning entirlSly to this repository ; on 
‘ the contrary, those who write treatises or commentaries on 
‘ learned topics, have at Nuddeah always met with distinguish - 
‘ ed encouragements and rewards. 

“ The time of attending the public schools and lectures, is 
' from ten o’clock in the morning until noon. Their method of 
‘ teaching is this : — two of the masters commence a dialogue, 

‘ or disputation on the particular topic they mean to explain. 
‘ When a student hears any thing advanced or expressed that 
‘ he does net perfectly understand, he has the privilege of inter- 
‘ rogating the master about it* They give the young men every 
‘ encouragement to communicate their doubts, by their temper 
‘ and patiefice in solving them. It is a professed and established 

* maxim of Nuddeah, that a pundit who lost his temper in ex- 
‘ plaining any point to a student, let him be ever so dull and 
‘ void of memory, absolutely forfeits his reputation and is dis- 
‘ graced. 

“ The Nuddeah Rajahs have made it their frequent practice 
‘ to attend the disputations. On all public occasions, especially, 
‘ the Rajah assists and rewards those who distinguish themselves. 
‘ But instead of cup-fiills of gold and silver, as formerly, all that 
‘ this prince can now aftord to beJIow is a loatta aiid'dhoatty , i. c., 
‘ a brass cup and a pair of drawers. These, however, from the 
‘ Rajah’s own hands are, by no means, considered trivial rewards. 
‘ No Emperor’s chelat communicates a higher pleasure, nor 
‘ inspires a nobler pride. Nothing can be more characteristic of 
‘ philosophic simplicity and moderation, than tlie value which 
‘ they set upon it. ‘‘ Is it not,” say they,“ the dress and furni- 
‘ ture which nature requires?” 

Jessore is mentioned in the Chronicle in connection with 
Pratapaditiya its ruler, who refused to pay tribute to Akbar, 
but the Moslem General was aided against a Hindu by 
another Hindu, Majumdar of Krishnaghur. ‘‘ Every rpan for 
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himself* was evidently the maxim in ancient days as now. 
From the numerous Moslem families in Jessore settled 
for a long period, from the magnificent city erected to the 
south of it by Pratap&ditiya, and from the former cultivated 
state of the Sunderbunds, we infer that Jessore was in Akbar’a 
days a place of much greater importance than of late times — 
the Bhayrab flowed through it with a mighty stream, 
forming a communication between the Upper Provinces and 
the Eastern Districts, The Vernacular Literature Committee 
have published a Life of Pratdp&ditiya, which contains various 
interesting particulars about Jessore. 

We have a notice orBurdwan in the Chronicle, in connec- 
tion with a deed equalling that of Lucretia in Roman history. 
Burdwan seems to have been formerly a place of importance, 
secured by a fort which stood probably to the west of the church, 
where also the old palace was situated. It was the wife of 
a Governor of Burdwan who, on her husband Uriah-like being 
assaaiinated in Burdwan, became the Queen of Jehangir, under 
the name of Nur Jehan, and was a second Elizabeth in India. 
Shah Jehan remained at Burdwan some time, and there re- 
ceived the refusal from the Portuguese of his « request for 
artillery, which made him afterwards wreak his vengeance on 
Hugly. It was at Burdwan the English obtained the grant 
of land on which the city of Calcutta stands, from*Arungzib’s 
grandson, who was Governor there, and who ornamented Burd- 
wan city with a palace and mosque. The revolt of Sobha Sing, 
mentioned in the Chronicle, will be ever memorable in this 
country, as it led to the English getting permission to erect 
Fort William in Calcutta, and thereby securing for themselves 
a local habitation and a name. The present Rajah of Burdwan 
is only an adopted son, the old family was of Khetriya origin 
we have some notice of then^ five centuries ago. 
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Ai:t. V. — The Private Life of an Eastern King, By a Member 
of the llonsehold 6f his late Majesty, Nmsir-u-Deen^ King 
of Oiule. . London, 1855. 

" The age of conquests is passed/' said Louis Napoleon ; 
and the European world, delirious with fear lest he should 
be the conqueror, exulted in the sentiment. It was quoted 
by statesmen with a glad smile, as a proof that their much 
vaunted ‘‘ balance of power" was not yet to be disturbed. 
Tim states of Europe were still to occupy their position of 
armed and fettered neutrals. It was welcomed by the 
dreamers as heralding in that era of peace and plenty, which 
they have so often j^rophesied, and postponed— and it was 
accepted by thinkers as a proof that the speaker felt 
himself strong enough to do Without immediate w\ar. Tlie 
acclamations continued. Two years after, the whole strength 
of France and England was stretched to prevent the boldest 
attempt at conquest recorded in history. The great fact 
gave the lie to the pungent aphorism. The age of conquests 
lias not passed, nor is it passing ; it proceeds, with greater 
or loss rapidity, in every corner of the earth. Russia stands 
pledged to a deliberate scheme, involving the conquest of 
the old world. America stands pledged to principles which 
involve the conquest of the new. England, while repudiating 
conquest, goes on conquering, annexes a new territory in every 
half decade, and annihilates some barbarian tribe in every 
two years. It is true, the last named power believes herself 
free of any such design. She does* not, however, draw back 
lier hand / and the only consequence of her prudery is, that 
her conquests are without system, made often at the wrong 
moment, and generally three tiyies as costly as they need have 
been. She destroys the dynasty of Runjeet, and leaves the 
seeds of rebellion, because she will not “ conquer." Sho an- 
nexes Pegu, and makes a virtue of abstaining from the con- 
quest " of the remainder of the kingdom. In short, despite 
Manchester men and able editors, cotton manufacturers and 
philanthropic dreamers, she is as much pledged to" advance 
as the Romanoffs or the States. Meanwhile, these conquering 
nations, these races whose lust of territorial aggrandisement 
excites the horror of Quakers and of Manchester orators, advance 
in every other direction at an equally rapid rate. England is 
incomparably riclier, more educated, more virtuous, tlian she 
was in the dreary reigns of the first Georges, who repudiated 
any thing so energetic as annexation. Russia, in thirty years, 
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has added SO per cent, to her population, and, the lies 
of the hour being overlooked — 50 per cent to the ^ysical 
comfort of her millions. Her policy Overshadows Europe. 
Her diplomacy excites a dread such as Englishmen once 
felt for the Spaniard and the Jesuit Her arms have proved 
equal to those of two of the mightiest nations of the world. 
Of the United States it is •useless even to speak. The 
child is growing into a giant. While she doubles her coun- 
try, she quadruples her means of employing it There are 
more Dollars, more Eailways, more Coin, more Telegraphs, 
more People, more Missions, and more Education in the States, 
than there were thirty years ago. Let us turn to the non- 
conquering, States. The Oriental Empires have ceased to 
conquer, and are ceasing to exist. Every where around 
is the sound of the crumbling of rotten thrones. How 
stands the miglity and paterrftil Government of China ? With 
treason at the gates ot Pekin, outside barbarians proffering 
arrogant assistance, the King of the North stealing her fairest 

E rovinces, the valley of her most magnificent river. Japan 
as yielded to the demand of a single squadron of 
one of the conquering nations. The King of Siam has ad- 
mitted the Consul, who will give place only to tlie Resident, 
The Shah of Persia quails at the threat of a single English- 
man. Day by day the dominion of Russia advances further 
over the Nomad tribes, and Empire-seats of Central Asia. 
How is it with Spain? Is she liappier, riclier, nobler, than 
when engaged in her career of conquest? Is Espartero greater 
than Alva, or as good as LasCasas. Is O’Donnel) the equal 
of Cortez or Gonsalves ? A*re the gang of repudiatory Editors 
who surround Isabella, greater than the grave and stately men 
of thought, who were the eyes and hands of Philip and Cliarles 
the Fifth ? Is Spain turned into ,a Paradise by her long cessation 
from the career of conquest? Gas slie mure men or manufactures, 
Railways, Telegraphs, Exports, Imports, or aught that the soul 
of Manchester rejoices in ? Has she even the thiiigs in which 
wiser men take pleasure, books or pictures, achievements in 
literature or art ? Has she so many rivals to Calderon and 
Cervantes, to Velasquez and Murillo ? If we turn to Italy, 
the picture becomes even more striking. But one section 
of that land has woke from tlie dream of ages, and entered 
the race of modern civilization. The first effort of that one 
was to conquer Italy, an effort not abandoned at Novara ; its 
second to assist in resisting the conquest of Constantinople. 
France and the Scandinavian Powers are the only ones in 
which the cessation of conquest is not apparently accompa- 
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nled by a downward tendency, and they are not really excep- 
tions to the rule. France has not given up, though she has 
for the moment suspended conq^nest. She has not surrender- 
ed Algeria, or given up the design of making the Rhine her 
boundary. As for Scandinavia, her energies are absorbed in 
one long struggle to resist the inevitable march of one of the 
conquering powers. Slowly and quietly she recedes, but recede 
she does. Sweden dares not declare war. Denmark takes a 
Russian Prince as successor to the throne of Christian. 

If then, throughout the world, progress and conquest are in 
fact united, is it not just possible that they may also be united 
of right ? Is there not some faint probability, that conquest 
may be right as well as inevitable, and that the Manchester 
school are committing not only a blunder but a crime, in 
resisting it ? And first, is not conquest on the part of a pro- 
gressive nation inevitable ? 

As far as the conquests over mere savages are concerned, 
this will, we suppose, be admitted without much argument. As 
a nation becomes richer, its population is certain to encreaso. 
The development of new trades affords place for new house- 
holds, and in countries where a healthy morality prevails, 
population encreases somewhat faster than commerce. These 
mouths must bo fed : it is all very well to tell them that 
they must starve at home. They won't do it, and there is no 
human force extant competent to make them. They emigrate 
to lands which wait only cultivation to give them the com- 
forts denied by the old world. Unfortunately, these lands are 
frequently scoured by savage races who use them as the beasts of 
prey use the jungle. As a matter of course, they regard the 
settlers as inthiders. Tlie settlers, on the other hand, look 
on them as thieves and murderers, or if excessively philan- 
thropic, as men who must '' retire into the interior.'' The 
savages dbject to either process, recur to their only argument, 
and whether Seminoles or Sioux, Gtftilches, or Australians, dis- 
appear. The white man needed room, and, under whatever 
disguise, he took it, and maintained it by superior force. W e 
say nothing of the right or wrong of such a proceeding, we s|^k 
simply of the fact, and of its inevitable character. The 
tion, however, must be widened out. Is thereiiany necessity 
why a progressive nation should be also a conquering one ? Why 
should it not live and permit its neighbours to live in peace ? 
Wo reply, the necessity exists, unless the nation follows the 
policy of Japan. If it retires into itself, refuses all communication 
with the outer world, and ignores ail human action, except its 
ewn, it may live till some wave of barbarism coerces it once 
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more into conquest Tlie Romans of the Empire actually did 
do this. There was Romo. Outside was the universe. They, 
wanted no connection with it > they Ceased to conquer, and for 
a few years lived on in a luxurious peace. The pig can deny 
itself to every body but the butcher. The butcher came at 
last, and Rome woke to find that the age of conquest had not 
passed away, but that she was herself the conquered. Under 
any other conditions, conquest is as certain as the demonstra- 
tion of a mathemaUcal problem. The progressive nation, like 
a healthy child, gradually grows s^ong. Like the same child, 
as she reaches to man's estate, she comes into contact with other 
beings like herself, forms friendships, enmities and alliances. 
Ultimately every nation finds it indispensable to consolidate 
and render definite her business relations with other nations. 
Soon, either from folly or malice, or the inevitable clash of 
opposing interests, the growing nation finds or fancies itself 
injured, It feels that its development perhaps is cramped by 
inferior intellects, that the good it could achieve is prevented, 
that the principles in which it has earnest faith are derided. 
Or it finds simpTiy that its trade is injured, that it is robbed 
of advantages honestly earned. It demands reparation, and 
frequently does not obtain it. We all know that even good 
men <mnnot be trusted in their own suits, that men really 
desirous of doing right, actually cannot see, in opposition to 
their own interest, where the right really lies. How much less 
probable is it that a nation will thus concede rights to which 
it believes its title well assured ? The demand is refused. The 
injured nation must submit or fight. She arms, her internal 
energy gives her the victory, and she, in fact, m|kes a conquest 
The suit is won, the expenses must be paid, or the victor is 
still injured. Money or territory is accepted as compensation, 
and-a conquest is effected. It matters nothing that the defeated 
nation is not subjugate(|j That is simply the moderation of 
the victor, or the result of policy. Where land is wanted, it 
is immediately taken. Even England has already demanded a 
few Colonies. 

. Holding then conquest to be inevitable to a progressing 
people, either from want of room, or from the natural circum- 
stance of length being exerted to inflict punishment for 
injury received, is deliberate conquest ever justifiable ? Is it ever 
a right thing to set forward an army with the distinct inten- 
tion of putting one nation under the rule of another 1 We hold, 
as thousands hold, if they dared but avow their belief, that it is ; 
and we so hold, because we believe that every nation, like every 
individuals^ has, or ought to have, a conscience and a respond- 
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bility. It is bound by a law higher than any international law to 
put an end to oppression and to victorious crime, and to 
human suffering, whenever and wherever it discovers it. Tho 
man who stands by and looks quietly on at a murder, having 
power to prevent it, is a murderer. The nation which looks 
quietly on, while thousands are murdered, shares in the guilt, 
and will share in the retribution. Indeed, in extreme cases, 
as they are called, this is openly acknowledged. Who objected 
to JiOrd John Russell’s threat to compel tho Duke of Tuscany 
to liberate tho Mfidini ? Who doubts our right to coerce 
barbarians into a respect for the persons of British travellers ? 
The right here acknowledged in extreme cases exists in all. 
Wo are bound, having the power, to prevent human suffering, 
and being so bound, we must occasionally, in tho discharge of 
our duty, resort to force. That force again will occasionally 
lead to conquest. There are races on earth who so nearly 
occupy the position held by maniacs among men, that it is 
indispensable for their own security to put them, metaphori- 
cally, in irons. Reasoning is useless, menaces are not. under- 
stood, even tho scourge is only operative for the moment — wo 
must put them in confinement, keep their dangerous strength 
in order, place their propensities where they can cfiect no 
harm. But if we do this, we are bound to sec that they obtain 
every comfort we can assure them, that their property is well 
administered, and themselves subjected to the regimen best 
calculated to effect a return to reason. To effect this great 
object, we must assume tho complete and effectual control, in 
other words, we must, when speaking of nations, annex. 

We are fully aware of the extreme consequences to which tin's 
theory may develope itself. “ Who,” says some horrified mem- 
ber of tlie Peace Society, “ who makes you judge in your ovui 
case ? Granting even your right in certain cases, to whom are 
you responsible for a blunder T We answer, to God alone. On 
earth the sane man alone can judge of his riglit to confiuo 
the insane. If, through cupidity or lust of power, he cf)n fines 
one not properly insane, he sins, and will undergo tlie retribu- 
tion. Tho possibility of such a crime does not lessen tho 
right of sane mankind to confino madmen. But what proof 
'have we that he is mad, or what is the degree of oppression 
which justifies interference ? We reply, tho proof of insanity 
in nations rests, as in individuals, with the conscience of tho 
sane, assisted by tho advice of those specially skilled in 
such complaints. And as for the degree of oppression, any 
degree winch can be considered equal or superior to the amount 
of human suffering which will be caused by tho effort to 
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remedy it. But we shall again be told that this would lead 
us to interfere in such cases as the fearful misgovernment 
of Naples, or even to put down slavery in the United States 
by force of arms. Precisely. When Cromwell uttered the 
haughty menace, ‘‘ If thou wilt not spare the poor people of 
God, ray guns shall be heard in the Castle of San Angelo,'’ 
he acted on this very principle. We accept this extreme 
result, and hold that England commits a crime in permitting 
the present misgovernment of Naples. The same remark wmiild 
apply to the slave question, with tliis one limitation. Can 
wm do it ? No man is bound to perform impossibilities, or to 
commit suicide in order to prevent murder. If a man who 
could not swim, saw a murder being committed in the middle 
of the Uooghly, he would not be guilty for not jumping into 
the water to prevent it. It is only the good which it is clear 
we can do that we are bound to do ; and we can stop misgovern- 
meut in Naples. Therefore, we hold that a nation is bound by 
a law higher than any prece]'>t of Vattcl, or any subtlety of 
PufEbiidorf, to conquer, if without conquering it cannot put an 
end to a great oppression. 

This being admitted, how much greater is the crime of a na- 
tion which enables another to commit crime, and then refuses 
cither to abandon or repair its criminality, because atonement 
would involve an imaginary horror designated ‘^conquest.’' 
Such a nation is like a man who gives a Malay a creese 
to run a muck with, and refuses either to take away the weapon 
or to heal the wounds it inflicts, because that involves a little 
trouble and the obloquy of the bad. Yet this is precisely our po- 
licy in India. We place weapons in the hands of men who, from 
education, are as mad as these Malays ; and not only that, but 
we bind their victims to make the slaughter easy. Then when 
we awake to the fact that murders are being committed, wo 
refuse to interfere, because, forsootb, Cobden and Bright will bo 
indignant at our interference. We give the Rajah of Tra van- 
core the right to enslave a hundred thousand human beings ; 
we enable th% Maharaja of Cashmere to use molten lead as a 
tax-collector's expedient. Wo permit the King of Oude to 
perform every act which can ruin his dominions, and then 
Ave refuse to interfere. We sell poison, knowing it will be used 
for murder, and consider ourselves virtuous because we will not 
put the murderer under arrest. 

This kingdom of Oude is perhaps the b^st illustration of 
English blundering on the subject of conquest. In 1806, after 
various most disgraceful intrigues, Lord Wellesley brought the 
Oude aflair to a summary termination. He conquered Oude. 
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It is true lie did not march troops, fight battles, or expend 
more of his resources tfian he could help, but still he conquer- 
ed Oude. The power to do all this was in his hand, and tho 
King knew perfectly that if he refused to obey it would be 
omployed. He signed a treaty which stripped him of half his 
dominions. It guaranteed to him, however, the other half. It 
enabled him to live without fear of any external enemy whatso- 
ever. Aware that quarrels might arise with his subjects, with 
Kfijahs indignant at the supremacy of a Mivssalman, or, with 
Mussalmans indignant at the restrictions on maltreating Hin- 
dus, it guaranteed him also against internal revolt. Six 
thousand British troops were placed in tho neighbourhood of 
Lucknow, and tho King was informed tliat, as regarded his own 
subjects, he was absolutely free. More unrestricted power 
it was perhaps impossible to place in the hands of mortal man. 
The King was free from the dread of the appeal to Delhi, 
which was the great check upon the actions of the Nawabs. 
The religious check, sometimes strong in Mussalman countries, 
mattered little in a district, three-fourths of wdioso population 
were Hindus, and whose traditions had been destroyed l>y 
incessant changes of administration. Even the great final 
check was wanting. So long as tho King was popular in tho 
palace, his personal safety was assured. No energy of reforma- 
tion could render a revolt possible. No excess of crime could 
give his sul)jccts strength to resist him, backed as he was by 
all the strength of India, and all the strength of England. 
The weapons were placed in his hand, and he was assured that 
he was free, free in the highest sense of the word, to use them 
as he wouhl. One only stipulation did the coneperor make, 
one trace Only of humanity is to be found in liis arrangements. 
He implied that the mighty powers with which the son of an 
arch-traitor was invested, were to be used for good, under the 
im])lied penalty of forfeiture; — that in the event of notoriously 
bad government, tho treaty would be considei'cd as violated by 
tho King of Oude, and not binding on the othc^ contracting 
party. 

Nor was the kingdom, though shorn of its fair proportions, 
unworthy tlie acceptance of Ghazee-ud-deen. The modern 
kingdom of Oude stretohes over an area of about twice 
tlio size of England. This great tract is or was inhabited by 
five millions of the boldest and most industrious race }'ct 
known in India. More than one-half its area would produco 
all the necessities of Oriental life, and all that is useful for 
exportation. Wheat and barley, oils and gum^, indigo and 
lac dye, gold and silver, were all produced or prockiciblc in 
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profusion. The Ganges was the highway of Oude, as well as of 
the north-west. Vast forests of teak afforded an inexhaustible 
material for building. Mines of kunkur and granite rocks sup- 
plied the material for endless roads. The revenue was still 
four millions sterling The dynasty was tolerably popular. 
The people were not very heavily ground down. ,.A rich and 
honoured nobility stood around the throne, with rights suffi- 
ciently secure to ensure a constant succession of competent 
officials. The King himself, though vicious, was a man of 
decent capacity, and his minister might have done credit to a 
European monarchy. The trial was made ; and from that day 
Glide has been in the position of a house governed by a maniac. 
It has been subjected to the most fearful evil which we 
believe can visit a community, the evil of a Government which 
unites profligacy to idiotcy. Slowly and almost without obser- 
vation its property has passed away. Its revenue has declined 
from four millions sterling to seventy lakhs of Rupees. Its popu- 
lation has been not only decimated but reduced one-half. Every 
kind of order has disappeared. The police has ceased to exist. 
The revenue is farmed to eighteen chiickladars, who obtain 
their appointments solely from bribery of the low favourites of 
tlie court. The money which they pay in is anticipated years 
before it is duo, and is reduced one-half by the numerous 
hands through which it passes. The usual course of procedure 
is somewhat after this fashion. The chuckladar, with a strong 
body of troops, selects a few villages or a rich zemindary for his 
first demand. It is for the regular revenue plm a solatium. 
Both are paid with considerable readiness, if the village has 
not been recently harried, or stormed, or visited by the King, 
or by any other pestilence. The taxation of Oude is not by 
itself very oppressive, and as for the solatium, that is regarded 
ns a matter of course, a mere expression of respect for a supe- 
rior. This once secured, the chuckladar makes a new demand. 
He still, however, usually covers it with ’some pretext. His 
troops are in revolt, and he must pay them at once ; or his 
commissariat is out of order; or there is a manufactured balance 
of arrears ; or, in short, the lamb's father abused the wolf, ^flie 
villagers or the zemindar, anticipating something of the kind, 
are not quite unprepared. With tears and menaces, an<l 
imprecations, and sometimes with a shew of fighting, they still 
pay. Then the chuckladar comes out without disguise. He 
seizes all the women ho can lay his hands on, and demands a 
ransom under the threat of insults to them which, to an 
oriental, are worse than death. Sometimes the terrible threat 
extorts the remainder of the victim's h^^ard, Sometimes, parti- 
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cularly among the Hindus, the threat fills them with despair, the 
unfortunates turn at bay, and sword in hand, cut their way 
through to the Company’s territory. Sometimes, too, they 
defeat the chuckladar and take to the mountains. More 
frequently the village is assaulted, all the property harried, and 
the women surrendered to the lust of the soldieiy. The scene 
is repeated again and again, and the chuckladar frequently 
emerges from a district which he has turned into a desert studded 
with sacked cities. Why should he not ? He has no principle, 
for the little religious feeling he ever possessed has been worn 
out in the palaces of Lucknow. He has no humanity, for when 
did an Oriental ever shrink from the spectacle of human suffer- 
ing? He has no enlightened self-interest, for the profits of his 
crimes will purchase immunity, and an exchange with some other 
chuckladar. He has no fear even, for resistance is ultimately 
impossible. Is he not backed by a favourite eunuch whom he 
lias bribed ? Is not the eunuch supported by a nika wife, at 
whose irregularities he winks? Is not the nika wife, meh- 
tranee though she may be, omnipotent with her sensual lord ? 
And is he not supported by all the strength of an empire witli 
a hundred millions of obedient subjects, and able to place 
a thousand pieces of cannon on one battle-field ? He perseveres. 
Occasionally, as in the instance of Naupurah, a whole country 
is laid waste ; but it matters nothing at Lucknow. The King’s 
favourites have money, and the King has, to use Carlyle’s ex- 
pression, unspeakable peace within doors.” Woe to the chuck- 
ladar, however, if he presumes to retain too much of his 
wealtli. The courtiers are then awake to humanity. Complaints 
are listened to, he is ordered to disgorge, tied by the heels to 
a high roof, covered with oil, and placed in the sun, thrown 
among hornets, burnt with hot irons on the arm-pits and 
the thighs. The sponge is quickly squeezed, and King and 
courtiers get drunk with champaign purchased out of the pro- 
ceeds. Such is the mofiissil of Oude, the dreary scene varied 
only by the sudden success of some daring Hindu Eaja, who, but 
for his fear of the British, would cleanse Oude of its pestilent 
rulers in six months. Is the capital any better. We have 
before us a letter, giving a short account of the visit of a recent 
traveller to Lucknow, which has never made its appearance in 
print." The writer, obviously a long resident in India, has, we 
know, enjoyed peculiar op})ortunities of arriving at the truth : 

‘‘Mr. and I reached Lucknow on and were most 

‘ warmly received by . Itound the city stretches a degp belt 

‘ of desert, apparently some tAventy-two niiles deep, and which 
‘ looks to my eye, and I examined the soil very carefully, like 
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culturable tracts. Next morning, mounted on tvro tall elopliants> 
very thin and woe-begone-looking, we started for a survey of 
the city. You have been at Cairo I know. Did you remark 
the strange look of the city from the Mamelukes' leap, that 
look as if it were worn out with old age, and only wanted some 
friendly hand to crumble it into dust ? Lucknow has just that 
crumbling look. Every thing, from the gates downwards, is an 
imitation of »Stamboul- The idea has been originally well con- 
ceived, but it is executed in lath and plaster, and everything 
is going to ruin. The plaster crumbles,, the bricks are crushed, 
and there is no repair. On the road I observed, that our ele- 
phants had an eccentric habit of stealing cakes, vegetables and 
fruit, from every open stall we passed. ^ They are starved, like 
all the King's animals,' was the quiet explanation, ‘and the 
mahouts, who are fond of the animals, teach them to steal, and 
abuse the stall -keepers for objecting.' The King has endless 
palaces, such as they are, every monarch erecting a new edifice, 
and robbing his predecessor's to adorn it. Each has also a 
mausoleum ; all with one exception are robbed in the same way, 
and I asked thercason of this remarkable exemption. ‘ It is 
under the British guarantee,' was the satisfactory answer,. 
Everytliing was dilapidated to the last degree, the plaster 
dro])ping Wn the walls, dirt on every corner, the magnificent 
furniture all destroyed, guards, all old men or boys, dressed or 
undressed, in uniform so ragged, that it is a mercy it hangs 
together. In the great palace, in the audience chamber, were 
twelve guards watching the diamond throne. Three had no 
jackets, two a trouser a piece, and one man, who made his 
salute with a rusty bayonet, because he had no musket, had 
' literally nothing but his cross belt and his dhootie.* Almost 
' all were old men, with the blank weary looks of those who had 
‘ no hope and no interest. ‘ How many of these ragamuffins may 
‘ there be we enquired. ‘ Some eighty thousand throughout 
‘ Oude.’ ‘ And are they all like tliese ?' pointing to one old rascal 
‘ who was on the stairs, ineflectually endeavouring to salute us 
‘ with what appeared to be the handle of a cooking pot. 

“ Bah ! was tlie reply, these are the Coldstream Guards. They 
' are seldom more than two years in arrear. You should see 
‘ the fellows in the interior." And is this really the army 
‘ of Oude ? 

“ There are three or four regiments in better trim, but for 
‘ the eighty thousand, here you have them. 

“’\Vo mounted our howdahs again, and rode on. Passing 
‘ tlirough a long bazar, 1 observed a whole^row of little houses 
* on the wE^lj with very green jilmils. These were the abodes 
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^ t)f the King’s discarded mistresses.^ In another bazar, ri^ht 
" among the people, were two tigers lying on charpoys, and tied 
‘ with ropes which, in my imagination, looked very rotten. Good 

‘ God, said Mr. Why, these are tigers ; are they safe ? Safe, 

^ not a bit of it, but what then ? Who cares for human life in 
^ Lucknow ? They used to be led by a string up and down the 
‘ bazar, until the Resident interfered. He would have them se- 
‘ cured if he could, but lying there and looking at the children 
^ malvos tliem fierce. 

And if they eat the said children? — God is great, what docs 
^ the King care? 

I saw a spectacle nearly equally bad in the menagerie. I 
^ entered the compound almost witliout thinking. On one side 
^ was a rliinoceros tied to a tree, and around me eleven tiger 
^ cages. Kot one was properly secured. The bars were loose, 

‘ the floors rotten, the roof full of lioles. The animals often 
‘ csca})e, and are always dangerous, but what is bumari life in 
‘ Lucknow? I confess I made my escape as quickly as possible, 

* morr^ especially as the rhinoceros began to shew signs of dis- 
‘ pleasure at our long stay. Tlio animals were once in strong 
‘ cages, but a flood drove them out, and since then they liave 
‘ been retained hero. The pco})lo, as we passed along, were to 
‘ me all the same in appearance, a look of ferocious sensuality. 

‘ The Hindus were best, but all were terribly inferior to tlie 
‘ villagers and Cawnporees. ‘ 

“ Is there no money then, that these poor brutes arc so 
‘ starved, I enquired ? 

“ Money ! The menagerie costs thousands a year. I cannot 
‘ say who gets it, but the tigers certainly don't. It is the same 
‘ every wliero in Lucknow. Money is paid for the palaces. The 
‘ palaces crumble. Money is paid for the mosque. It has no 
‘ readers, no teachers, no services, no book. Money is paid for 
^ the tombs. All that is not dirt in them is cobweb. As we rode 
^ homewards, I noticed two scenes I shall not readily forget. 

The one was the blackened shell of a house, where a Hindu, 
^ his wife and two children were, twelve months ago, burnt 
‘ alive, because the man was unable to comply with the demand 
/ of a favourite qunuch for fifty Rupees. The King at first reso- 
‘ lutely refused to punish the author of this deed, and when 
‘ severely pressed, placed him for three days in open arrest 
‘ The second sight was a young woman, evidently beautiful in 
^ form, walking along with a man with a pistol on half cock 
* behind her. 

“ ' Who is tliat/ quoth I, in my innoconce, ' and what is the 
^ pistol for ?' 
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'' ^ Probably, she is going to some noble, and does not like it. 
‘ The pistol will kill her if she flies/ 

‘‘ Next day we all started out again, and passing through 
‘ a series of narrow lanes, came upon the great street. There 
^ was a tremendous noise, and we emerged upon a scene 
‘ such as can now be witnessed in its perfection only in 
‘ Lucknow. The chowk or street was crammed with human 
‘ beings. There must have been forty thousand persons there, 

‘ all beating their breasts, wailing, shrieking, flourishing their 

* sabres, and every now and then joining in a sort of wild 
‘ rush to see something quite invisible to me, but I sup- 
‘ pose a tajeea. Do these scenes never end in bloodshed ? 

* inquired I of . It is the last day of the Mohurrum 

^ said he. I had forgotten it, or I w'ould not have brought you 
‘ here. The Mohurrum costs about six hundred livesa year in 

* Lucknow. We saw a great deal, but I am sick of all this. I 
‘ have been listening all day to stories, some of them backed by 
^ irrefragable evidence, any one of which would make tlio 
‘ House of Commons qinver with indignation. What is 
‘ the misgovernment of Naples compared with this ? I doubt 
‘ if Tiberius or Caligula were a bit worse either in cruelty or 

* debauchery, than the Nusser-ud*deen ; and the present man 
‘ is as bad, though of a feebler energy. Last night I heard one 
^ man defend the Government. He said, — he receives a thousand 
^ a month — that it was not so very*bad, that the cruelty affected 

* only the slaves of the palace, and the interior was well culti- 
‘ vated. Why is not indigo grown? said 1. Well, said he, it has 
^ been tried, two Englishmen tried it. One was murdered, and 
‘ the other had to fly. You see there is no security for life and 
^ property here. I heard, too, one little statistical fact, that will 
‘ give you some idea of the state of morals. There are upwards 
‘ of one hundred houses in Lucknow, all taxed and registered, 

* and inhabited not by women but by men. Was Gomorrha 
‘ worse ? Such is life in Lucknow.” 

Had the writer lived there longer, he would have seen worse 
things than these, he would have heard of whole villages given 
up to the tigers, and whole cities given up to plunder, a soldiery 
useful only to oppress the peasantry, and a nobility whose only^ 
safety is at a distance from the capital. 

Such is the capital and such is Oude, and we cannot but con- 
sider that it comes fairly within our category. Here we havo 
a vast spene of oppression, and oppression which is admitted, 
and which, if denied, can be demonstrated on evidence that 
would satisfy a jury^ This alone, upon our principles, would 
justify conquest] having for its sole excuse the termination of 
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Buoli oppression. But there is more than this The oppres- 
sion exists solely because we arm and defend the oppressor. 
Therefore we are responsible not only for the guilt of slack- 
ness in a good work, for that fear of man which briugeth a 
snare, but for actual and direct participation in crime. The 
third link in our argurnontative chain is not wanting. We can 
stop the oppression. Two lines in the Gazette banish 

the whole crew, King, eunuchs, women and clmckladars into 
their natural insignificance. There is no army in Oude. The 
Hindu population is wholly on our side. The relatives of our 
sepoys, of both creeds, are rno.st anxious for the annexation, and 
the remaining Mussalmans are not sufficiently united or suffi- 
ciently aggrieved for hostile action. Two regiments of Euro- 
peans would be sufficient, and two regiments of Europeans we 
can spare. 

But one argument remains— It is alleged by some whose 
Hinduism Iciiils tliom to sympathize deeply wo’th the Native Prin- 
ces thirt to annex Oude, would be to violate engagements. Wo 
may deprive the King of the power to do evil, but we may not 
strip him of liis revenues. They are to be paid in order that he 
may live in luxury. It needs little argument to shew that these 
revenues belong to the country, and not to any individual, 
house. His hereditary right is one of Government, not pi cr- 
perty. It is true, that in an Oriental country, the twm phrases 
are, during the life-timo of •the King, almost synonymous, but 
they cease to bo so at liis death. ‘He cannot alienate them by 
will. Ho cannot waste them while alive, except by rent-free 
tenures, terminable with the life of the donor. They arc the 
property of the state, and pass with it into the hands of the 
conquerors. We question if those who thus argue ever realize 
to their own minds what an Oriental Prince is. /Ho is one of 
those beings in wffiom Englislimen are unable to believe, a man 
whose one object in life^is to procure for himself a moment’s 
amusement at any cost, even of his own future peace and com- 
fort. As for that of others, unless they pander to his vices or 
are essential to his dignity, it is never cared for at all. Add to all 
this, that an Indian Prince has usually lost even his own self- 
respect, an^ we obtain a character whom Siietoniiis would have 
refused to paint. /A book has recently made its appearance, 
which depicts the interior life of one of these very Kings of 
Oude. Though not wortli much in a historical point of view, 
it is an able work. The writer, apparently portrait-painter to 
the last King of Oude, has observed minutely and recorded with- 
out prejudice. He attempts neither broad sketches nor learned 
dissertations, but records simply what he has seen and heard. 
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lie had a remarkable opportunity for observing the interior of 
court life in Oude, and ho has used it well The result is a 
portrait of an Oriental King, such as has rarely been presented to 
occidental eyes. Tlie gold and the jewels are all stripped away, 
the purple robe is puslied aside, and we have the mnu, irnmoa- 
surably inferior to tlie worst sovereign who has ever oceii]:)ied a 
European throne. The writer visited Lucknow in 1835, on })u:si- 
ness, and accepted an office, it is not clear what office, uniess it 
was that of LibrariaT» in the King's household. lie cormnonccs 
his narrative with a sketch of the ruling favourite. Tliis scoundrel 
with wlioso evil deeds all Lucknow is still ringing : — 

The barber was the greatest man of the five. His influence was far 
greater than the native prime minister, or Nawab. lie was known to be 
an especial favourite, ami all men paid court to him. His history, truly 
and honesti}- written, would form one of the oddest chapters of huniau 
life. All that I knew of him was this : — 

lie hiid come out to Calcutta as cabin-boy iu a ship. Having been 
brought up as a hair-dresser in London, he had left his sldj), on arriving 
in Calev.tta, to resume his old business. He was successful ; he ])ushe(l 
and piiifed himself bito uotorlety. At length he took to going up the 
river witli European inercliandise for sale ; lie became, iu fact, what Is 
called tliere a river-trader. Arrived at Lucknow, lie found a. Itesidoui, — 
not the same who was there when 1 entered the king’s service, — anxious 
to have his naturally lank hair curled like the Governor- (xeucrai’s. The 
Governor- General was distinguished by his ringlets ; and llie Governor- 
(Lmerul is, of course, “ Ihe glass of fashion and the mould of form” iu 
India. The resident would be like him and the river- trader was not 
above resuming his old business. Marvellous was the alteration be made 
in the Hesident’s appearance ; and so the great salieb himself introduced 
the wonder-working barber to the king. That lleshlent is in England 
now, and writes IM. P. after his name. 

The king had {)cculiarly lank, straight hair ; not the most innocent 
a]>proach to a curl had ever been seen on it. The barber wrought 
wonders again, and the king was delighted. Honours and wealth ’were 
showered upon the lucky coiffeur. Jlc was given a title of nobility. 
Sofnis Kh'iu (“ the illustrious chief’) was his new name, and men bowed 
to him in Oude. The wlillom cabin-boy was a man of power now, and 
wcalfh was rapidly flowing in upon liim. Tlic king’s favourite soon be- 
comes wealthy in a native state. The barber, however, had other sources 
of profit to him besides bribery : he supplied .all tlie wine and beer 
used it the king's table. Every European article requinal at court came 
throueb his bauds, and the rupees ac<iunudated in thousands. “ What 
sh;Jl i»c dime utjIo the man whom the king delighteth to honour ?” is 
.‘1 as apt now in every oriental court as it was whtm the *Jewish 

record cul it. 

Nusslr ju.it no Ixoi'uls to the honours he heaped upon the fascinating 
bat!‘cr ; unlimited confidence was placed in him. Ey small degrees he 
hail at la.u beernne a regular guest at the royal table, and sat down to 
take diniuu' with the king as a thing of right ; nor would his majesty 
taste a bottle of wine opened by any other hands than the barber’s. So 
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afraid was 1 j is majesty of being poisoned by bis own ^ family, that ererj 
bottle of wine was sealed in the barber's house before being brought to 
the king’s table ; and before he opened it, the little man looked carefully 
at the seal to see that it was all right. He tlien opened it, and took a 
p(>rtion of a glass first, before filling oiic for the king. Such was the 
ethjuettc at the royal table when 1 first took my place at it. 

I’lie confidence reposed in the favourite was, of course, soon generally 
known over India, or at all events in Bengal, The “ low menial,” as the 
CalcuMa Itcoiaw called him,=»' was the subject of s(|uibs, and pasquinades, 
and attackvS, and satirical verses without number ; and marvellously little 
did the low menial care what they said of him, as long as he accumulated 
riqiees. They had the wit and the satire, and he had the money ; so 
far lie was content. 

or <he newspapers, the most incessant In its attacks on the barber 
was the Agi'a Uchbtn^ a paper since defunct. Shortly before I left 
Lu<‘know, be employed a European clerk in the llcsidcnt’s office to 
answer the attacks of the Tlchhar in one of the Calcutta papers with 
wliieh he corresponded ; and f'or this service the clerk was paid lls. 100 
(10^.) a*month. So that, if the barber had not his own poet, like the 
tailors ill l^ondoii, he had, at all events, his own correspondent, like 
the Tunes. 

On my introdnclion to the private dining-table of royalty, it may be 
easily sr.pposed, therefore, that the two persons whom 1 was most anxious 
to see and to become ae(piainted with, were the king and the barber. 

This man was the Kings agent in almost all liis evil 
praotices. His influence ap])ears never to have been em- 
]))oyed for good, and he accumulated his great fortune simply 
by pampering the worst and lowest jtassions of his master, 
.lie was the actor in every practical joke, the leader in every 
outrage upon tlie King’s family. It was lie who dressed up a 
favourite- slave girl as a European, and made hei; appear so 
disgusting to the King, that she disappeared. It was ho who 
stripped one undo of his majesty, exposed him to the jeers 
of the soldiery. It was he who tore the moustaches from the 
face of another undo, wlieu he had tied them to a chair and 
let oil fire worlcs between the old man’s legs. Finally, it 
was he who, by the bitter hatred ho inspired among the King’s 
own relatives, finally led to his death from poison administered 
at their instigation. We take a more pleasing picture of ano- 
ther set of favourites : — 

Tt will not be supposed that during all this time I kept my eyes alto- 
gelbcr awc^ from the gauze curtain drawn across one end of the apart- 
ment. I had been told previously that some favourites of the barem 
were allowed by his majesty to witness the <linner- parties from behind 
that screen, and that it would be rude to be observed gazing intent ly at it. 
I found many opportunities, however, of inspecting it without violating 
cli(iueite. It was thick enough to prevent our recognising faces or figures 
behind, although we could see faintly the outline of shadowy masses of 
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drapery passing to ^lud fro. X^ne principal figure was seated on a cushion, — 
tlie reigning favourite, doubtless ; and her jewelled arms and neck glared 
brilliantly ever and anon as the light flashed upon them. We heard, too, 
a sweet feminine laugh, as the puppets were cut down, issuing from 
behind the screen ; for although we could not see distinctly through 
it on account of o-ur distance from it, those on the other side no 
doubt could. 

The revel proceeded ; songs were sung. His majesty became gradually 
more and more affected with the wine he had taken, until his conscious- 
ness was almost gone ; and he was then assisted by the female attendants 
and two sturdy eunuchs behind the curtain, and so ofl’ into the harem. 
It was a.stonishing how like a drunken king looked to an ordinary 
drunken unanointed man. 

Among such men and such women, varied by the addition 
of a few slave girls, nautch girls, and women of even yet lower 
grades, his majesty of Oude passed away his time in amuse- 
ments. Nearly one half the book is taken up with them, 
and, if our space would allow, we would gladly extract a most 
vigorous description of a tiger light. 

Sometimes tigers fought elephants, sometimes elephants and 
rhinoceroses, and so eager was the King for tl)o sport, that 
twenty-two of these huge beasts were at one lime kept for his 
diversion. Antelopes and nightingales, owes and rams, in short, 
almost every beast that roams, or bird that hies, was Jiopt for 
his diversion. They have been given up now; the present 
Monarch has no fancy for any thing so energetic, and the 
menageries are almost in ruins. Antelopes and rams, and we 
believe, one or two larger animals, are still however kept and 
occasionally exhibited. Sometimes the King's amusements were 
by no means so dignified. One day he was watching a game 
at leap frog among the Eufopoan household : — 

We were in a large walled- in garden at Chaungunge, one of the park 
palaces, where animal fights often took place. The garden might have 
been some three or four acres in extent, and was surrounded with a high 
wall. Some one had been describing the game of leap-frog to his majesty, 
or else he had seen some pictures of it, and it had taken his fancy mighti- 
ly. The natives were left without the garden, the heavy gates were 
swung to, and majesty commanded that we should forthwith l>egin. The 
captain of the body-guard “ made a back” for the tutor, the librarian 
stood for the portrait-painter. Away we went, like school-boys, begin- 
ning with very low backs,” for none of us were very expert in the 
game, but gradually “ making backs” higher and higher. Tutor, barber, 
captain, librarian, portrait- painter— off we went like over-grown school- 
boys, now up, now down. It was hot work, I assure you. 

The king, however, did not long stand a quiet spectator of the scene ; 
he would try too. His majesty was very thin, and not over strong. I 
happened to be nearest him at the time ; and he ran towards me, calling 
out. I “ made a back” for him, and he went over easily enough. He was 
very light, and a good horseman, so that he succeeded in the vault : he 
then stood for me. I would have given a good deal to have been excused, 
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but he would not have it so, and to have refused would have been mortal’- 
ly to have offended him. 

T ran, vaulted, down went the back, down I went with it ; and his 
majesty the king and the author of these reminiscences went rolling 
together amongst the flower-beds. He got up annoyed — 

“ Boppcry bapp, but you are as heavy as an elephant!’’ he ox- 
claimed, 

I was afraid he would have been in a passion ; but he was not. The 
harber adroitly made a back for him forthwith, and over he went blithely. 
The tutor, a thin spare man, was the lightest of our party, and the king 
made a back for him, and succeeded in getting him safely over. It was 
then all right. Away they went, vaulting and standing, round and 
round, until majesty was tired out, and wanted iced claret to cool him. 
The game was frerpiently renewed afterwards. 

But the snow- balling ? asks some impatient reader. Well, I am 
coming to it. 

It was about Christmas- time. Christmas is called in India the great 
day of tlje saliebs ; and we were convervsing about it in this very garden 
at Chaiai -gunge, where the leap-frog had been first tried. 

Christmas sjxirts led to a descri])tion of what winter was ^ winter 
led to snow : snow to snow-balling. We described to his majesty the art 
and pastime of snow-balling as well as \vc could. To a man who had 
never seen snow, it was not very easy to describe it vividly. 

The garden abounded with a large yellow flower, peeuliar to India, the 
smaller varieties of which are used to ornament houses in Calcutta at Christ- 
mas-time. It is not fpiitc so large as a dahlia, but somewliat similar in ap- 
pearance. When snow-balling had been desiud bed to the king as well as we 
could describe it, he pulled three or four of these yellow flowers, and threw 
them at tlie librarian, who happened to be the most distant of the party. 
Like good courtiers, all followed the royal example ; and soon every one 
was pelting right and left. These yellow flowers were our snow-halls, and 
we all entered into the game with hearty good-will. The king bore his 
share in the combat right royally, discharging three missiles for one that 
was aimed at him. He laughed and enjoyed the sport amazingly. Before 
we had concluded, we were all a mass of yellow leaves : tJiey stuck about 
in our hair and clothes, and on the king’s hat, In a tenacious way. 
What the gardeners must have thought of the matter, when they came 
to set the garden to rigliis again, we <lul not sto]) to conjecture. It was 
enough that the king was amused. lie had found out a new pleasure, 
and enjoyed it as long as those yellow flowers continued in bloom. 

Freaks of this kind were incessant, and not always pleasant 
ones. Once the King kept the whole of his European house- 
liold locked up in the palace for a week, on pretence of going 
hunting, laughing every night at the whole bu.siness as a most 
excellent jest. At another time he asked his aide-de-camp, 
whom he particularly disliked, to play nt draughts with him 
for 100 Gold Mohurs. Tlie poor man, well aware that the King 
must not be beaten, declined, upon which the King called him 
a pig. On another occasion, the king suddenly and without 
warning, struck his tents and departed for Lucknow. The scene 
that followed is worth quotation 

There was no more going to sleep that night. The villagers had soon 
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discovered that the king was gone with the body-guard, and they 
broke into the encampment. Through the long dark hours we lieard tlie 
cries of men and the vshrieks of women resounding irom the neigliboiirhood 
of tlie king’s tents. The poorer portions of the hmnale attendants had been 
uiiiible to accompany the harem ; and they were now exposed to every 
wrong and injui’y at the hands of the outraged villagers. Tents were 
broken into and pillaged ; ornaments were torn from the hands and feet of 
the poor women ; boxCvS were Imokcn open, and clothes seized Ixdonging to 
the first ladies of the courl. As for us, self-preservation is the jn-imary 
law of nature. It was tlie nawab’s duly, not ours, to protect the camp. 
We expected every moment an attack upon our own tv/at, and we sat 
up prepared, one with his pistols, another with his gun, and a third with 
his sword, all looking fieri^c and resolut.e. Wo were reconnoitred doubtless 
by the plunderers, and they felt no desire to .eonm to elose quarters with 
us. But why not go out and try and save the women from outrage ? 
asks some indignant reader, wit,h more enthusiasm than common sense. 
1 will answer the question. The women left behind were, for the most 
part, di.scarded concubines, dancing-girls disgraced, or pof)r attendants. 
Jiad we entered their tents, <‘alumny would soon have been rife in 
Lucknow ; and some of these very ladies would have been the iirst to 
charge us with violating tiieir privacy. A charge of havin^g made our 
wuiy into I he'^ liarem would bring; down at once upon us the anger oi‘ the 
king ami of the ItesidiMit and tlnm, farewell, a long iarewell, to all our 
hopes of fortune, to the little oi- the much we had aceumulated. In tlie 
second place, our own tent., h'i't witliout a guard, would soon have biam 
])iliugc<} ; and however clli^'alrous men may be, tlioy do not usually taki* 
care of other peojiUfs property belbre their own. Fewer than lour of 
us tmuld not have ventured ibrth to the succour of tlie distressed damsels ; 
many of whom, by the by, would not have thanked us for the interi'erenee, 
if every thing we heard was true ; and had we ail gone, who was to jircvent 
our clothes and our saddles, our couelies and our travelling paraphcaiialia, 
nay, our very horses and palanquins, from lieing carried otf? 

Our horses were {)icquet(al I’ound the tent, and could not be carried off 
without carrying the native grooms with them ; lor, on the first alarm, tlie 
ropes by which they w( we attached to the slakes driven into the ground 
were firmly tied round the arms of the grooms -within. 

Amid such sights and sounds, as 1 have described, we sal in 
our tent, enjoying our cigars, during the long hours of darkness. 
In the morning, "when we sallied forth to see the results of the 
tumult of the prce.eding night, a stranger or a more variegated scene 
it would not be easy to discover any where, or even to pictui'e to the 
imagination. One of the royal tents had been blown down ; ami so 
intent was the king upon instant departure, that he would not allow 
any attempt to be made to raise it again. Every man was to assist in 
getting ready what was needful for the rapid march back to Lucknow- 
more resembling a flight than a march.,— and no one thought of the fallen 
tent; no one except the villagers, th(‘y had not forgotten it. Notwith- 
standing all that the guards of the nawab could do, it had been ran- 
sacked and plundered. Even the very coat and pantaloons the king 
had taken o(f the previous evening were stolen. The wholc^ ground 
around the encampment yas littered, when we visited it, with por- 
tions of female attire that had been dropped in the hot Imsle of the 
]>hindercr8 as they made away with their booty. Articles, many <4" them 
of considerable value, lay strewn about in hopeless confusion — articles of 
furniture, cooking-apparatus, clothing, trappings for elephants and camels ; 
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tlie whole was, in fact, a complete litter of every kind of oriental re- 
quirement for the house, the person, and the road. Not all orientnl, either. 
To our snr|)rise, we notiticd portions of female attire here and there never 
used by the Eastern ladies ; articles with which the shop- windows in Lon- 
don make the modest man painfully familiar. AVe were perfectly aware 
that no European in the kind’s service — cook, barber, coachman, or of the 
household — had his wife with him daring the inarch; and our conclusion 
was, therefore, that these articles belonged to some ladies of the harem, of 
wJiom we had heard and knew nothing. 

That there had been hard lighting between the guarding atteudunts of 
the nawab and the villagefs, was apparent enougli ; for two men lay hacked 
and heivii almost to pieces upon tlie ground, both evidently strangers to the 
cncam})mcul ; and we heard that several of the Hawaii’s servants had been 
severely wounded. 

AVe retutued to oin* lent, to partake ofn h.'isly breakfast preparatory to 
departure. On reaching our ([uarters, we found every thing in confiisioii 
— an upioar would be the proper name for the scene that was 
ap])arent within our lent. It was some lime before we succeeded 
in making ourselves hoaial, and getting intelligible answers to the 
questions we asked, so fierce was the dispute, and loud and violent 
the abuse. It was evident at a glance that some servants of the nawab 
were iu violent altercation irith ours, about what or wherefore W(? could 
not understand. Sticks were even raised in an eminently threatening 
way upon i)otli sides : and liad our return been delayed, another figlit 
woulil iiavc taken place in our very lent. 

The good-for-nothings will not obey the orders of Ids excellency 
the nawab, O ! sahebs,” shouted the chief of the intruders, 

“ The vile sons of vile mothers want us to leave my lords’ lent, and 
go and help them somewliere else,” screamed our servants in chorus. 

lloth parties spoke, Hindu fashion, at the utmost pitch of their voices. 
AVlien men (|uarrel in India, they iuvariai>ly try and friglitoii each other 
with laud talking. 

AVe were evidently interested in the matter in dispute. A little ques- 
tioning so(m brought forth the information, that the nawab hud sent an 
order to the sahebs’ servants to assl^t in the general work of the encimq)- 
ment before departing ; and the messengers wanted to ]ii'ess into tlicir 
servlee all our bearc'rs and grooms, all not actually engaged in j)acking 
or preparing breakfast, liad we submitted to this injustice as wc consi- 
dered it, there was no telllug when avo j-hould l>e able to de[)art ; and 
with a large stock of muddy linen, it Avas my interest to get back lo 
Lu(*kiioAV as soon as ])osoibl(‘. J Avns by no means the only one, how- 
ever, Avho I'elt the necessity of immediate de})ar(ure. The king’s company 
would leave the country through which Ave had to travel ba^'e enough 
of labourers to assist in carrying our palanquins ; if the nawab’s also 
left before us, there Avas no telling Avlien Ave should reach LiudaioAv, fu* 
whether Ave should reach it at all ; for the European members of the 
king’s household were not popular in Oude. 

AVe reasoned calmly and quietly, rejiresenting the anxiety of the king 
for our presence, and his commands to folloAV liim Avith all convenient 
speed. We were answered, that the iiaAvub Avoiild take upon his oavii head 
the blame of our delay. Wc urged again, that it was our duty to attend 
his majesty forthwith ; and that if we gave np our servants without a 
struggle, Ave should be wanting in respect to “ Ihe refuge of the world.” 
AA^e were answered, that in the king’s absence the nawab was the ruler, 
and that the eoinmand Avas his. AVe urged again, that Ave had several 
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brace of pistols, six fowling -pieces^ two rilles, and a Lugo varloiyofi 
swords, and that we were able to defend ourselves and our servants. 
The quiet reply Was, that the nawab had thn^e servants for our one, a 
much larger collection of anus, and if forced to use violence, would 
leave us no servants at all. 

The quiet firmness of the ofiicer sent with the party convinced us that 
the nawab was determined in the matter. Mingling his words with 
polite flattery and oriental exaggeration of our bravery and greatness, he 
yet persisted incessantly, never yielding so much as an inch. 

We were at our wits* end. It was a very unpleasant position in which 
to be placed ; and to fight the nawab wo did not intend. At length, as 
we still argued uselessly, tlie barber was tlionght of. Not a native at- 
tended upon the court but had a hearty and unfeigned fear of the barbci’ ; 
his intluence was known to be preponderant. An old and unsavoury 
proverb says, lliat if we think of a certain person he will appear. The 
barber was thought of at this moment, and the barber appeared. lie 
was anxious to be otf, too, immediately ; fortunately it was his interest, 
therefore, to travel with us, and to get 1o Lucknow as soon as possible. 
The circumstances ^verc explained to him, and the little man seemed 
to grow big with indignation, 

“ Tou are all a pack of scoundrels together,” he exclaimed, addressing 
the oflicer, every one of you, nawab and “)W, This was in English, 
and was intended for the oflicer alone. “ Go .and tell his excellency,” 
he continued in his halting llindiistani, “ that the ‘ refuge of the world' 
requires me to dress his hair. 1 must be in Lucknow without delay ; 
and these gentlemen will travel with me. Not a servant must be touched. 
Arc there not villagers chough ?” 

The oflicer said nothing in rcjdy ; but bowed, and went liis way. Nor 
did we murmur at being thus taken under the protection of the little 
hero of the curling-tongs — not of the razor, for he did not shave the 
king. The barber was satisfied ; we were satisfied ; and if the nawab 
was not, he never let us know the fact — we hoard nothing more of the 
want of servants. 

Arrived in the neighbourhood of Lucknow, we found the king was 
anxiously awaiting us in the palace, whence wc liad set out — Dilkushar. 

“ You have left me long by myself, gentlemen,” said his majesty, when 
we made our appearance one inoiming whilst the barber was uliicia,tl?»g 
as usual ; you have left me long by myself, gentlemen, in this dull place.” 

“Your majesty travels more swiftly than ordinary men can do,” was 
the reply of one of our party, 

I am glad you are come : 1 have heard of the plundering of the 
camp by those rebcdlious villagers ; may their fathm’s’ and mothers' 
names be reviled ! The barber has been telling me about it. Let me 
Lear it all again.”! 

We told wliat we saw, and only what we saw. The king's anger grew 
fierce as he listened. 

“ To think,” he stammered forth, “ to think of the wretches daring to 
pul their defiling hands on the clothes worn by me and 1>y my wives. 
By my father’s head, but they shall pay dearly for it.” 

“ The nawab, I have heard, your majesty,” said the barber, ‘‘has soizanl 
the principal offenders ; and is bringing them here to await your majesty’s 
pleasure.” 

“ They shall die, every one of them : no power on earth shall save one 
of them, if there arc a hundred,” 

Such was the sentence of the ^‘'refuge of the world.” 
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Wg saw the sentence of the “ refuge of the world.” 

We saw those miserable wretches afterwards as they were being brought 
to the palace. They were certainly ferocious, cut-throat-looking fellows 
enough. Each was strapped down to a charpoy, like a drunken man on a 
police-stretcher in England ; and all of them had cuts of swords or stabs 
of daggers about their persons, their wounds unbound and unattended to. 
There were probably a dozen of them. The fatal order was given, and 
their heads were cut off the same day. Whether they actually were 
the principal delinquents in the plundering of the encainiJinent or not, 
I cannot of course decide ; the nawab’s word was taken for it that they 
were. It certainly was his interest to appease the king by some sucu 
sacrifice ; and if these poor wretches had been only harmless villagers, 
seized for the purpose by the lawless soldiery who attended the nawab, it 
would have been no worse than things which constantly take place in 
India — not in native states only. A great crime was never yet committed 
there, but the police were sure to find out some poor wretches who 
should suffer as the criminals, and who, they were convinced, if you believ- 
ed them, were the actual perpetrators. 

The extract is somewhat long, but it is instructive. Tt shews 
us what despotism in Oude really is. It is no regular and 
splendid system, like that of France. It is no irregular, l)ut 
rough energetic mode of Government like that of Russia. It is 
not even a weak, suspicious, cat-like, but successful tyranny like 
that of Austria. It is simply an anarchy, organized occasionally 
when the Sovereign requires organization, and powerful while 
his sword is ready to protect himself. The instant the immedi- 
ate pressure is withdrawn, Government is over, every one holds 
his own by his own right hand, and even the King's servants 
are without protection. 

The last argument then is extinguished. If conquest is 
occasionally right in itself, if it is specially right, when, by 
refraining from it, we are supporting crime, if we are so sup- 
porting crime in Oude, and if the claims of the only person 
who professes to have rights are null, then Oude, wo conceive, 
should bo annexed. There is no cause for delay. Even as wo 
write there is a faint sound of a religious war, which, at all 
hazards, and at any cost, must be prevented. The only method 
of preventing it is by annexation. 


T 
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Art. VI . — Friend of India, July, August and September, 1855. 

The most untoward event of the Sonthal insurrection, and 
the extraordinary circumstances that have accompanied it, 
will not fail to draw large, curious and serious attention to the 
state of the Mofussil of Bengal. In a part of our Empire, 
which was viewed as so profoundly peaceful, that the Govern- 
ment denuded it almost entirely of troops, where we thought 
of more schools, cheaper and speedier justice, new roads, 
bridges, libraries, dispensaries, and other hixuries of peace, as 
things needful, an outbreak, with details as bloody as if enacted 
by Red Indians in the back-woods of America, has startled 
us out of our complacency. Fire and slaughter have revelled 
in one of our securest provinces. Timorous peasants, flinging 
aside their timidity, have covered the country with desolation, 
and its inhabitants with dismay. The lieges in their neigh- 
bourhood have lost house, home, wives and daughters, coin 
and cattle, yea, and their own lives. Such a strange occurrence 
has not clouded the prosperity of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal within the Anglo-Indian memory of man. 

The officers of Government were almost as unprepared for 
this extraordinary event as the public in general. We are not 
surprised at this feature in the drama. What Jew looked for 
any good thing out of Galilee? What Anglo-Indian looked 
for fighting in Bengal ? 

The natural results are now in train. After an interlude of 
skirmishes, resistances and raids conducted by the local civil 
authorities, the military have reached the battle-ground in 
force. Sepoys and Sowars, in water-proof caps ana capes, are 
scattered through the district, by companies and troops. The 
Governor-Generars Body Guard is encamped on the banks of 
the Burakur. The Grand Trunk Road is lined with troops 
to prevent egress to the south, where a rising of the Coles has 
been anticipated. A Major General, a Brigadier, and two Special 
Commissioners conduct the campaign, and an Electric Tele- 
graph plies between the most disturbed spot and the me- 
tropolis. 

So far well ; but there are other results behind. The con- 
fidence of our subjects in our rule is shaken, and in many 
parts they have undergone great suffering. A portion of 
th% public is audibly grumbling at the apparent want of union 
and concert in the Government.^ The Government itself is 
anxiously expecting news of the view Ei^land may take of the 
matter, which will hardly be flattering, rublic money is melt- 
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ing away. ’Public works are at a stand-still. Especially it 
is to be feared, that the pet scheme of the day, the Indian 
way, has received a serious check, and will now, for some time 
to come, share the fate allotted by the Poet to the Alexandrine 
verse. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along,” 

To those who know by experience the ^ indoles ' of a true 
Bengalee, it would be superfluous to describe the helpless 
terror he has displayed on this, we confess, trying occasion* 
To those who do not, it would be idle, nay, impossible. The 
cowardice of a Bengali is indeed a thing by itself. 

“ Nec vigct quidquam simile aut secundum?' 

Like a pale de foie gras from Strasbourg, or de Cologne from 
Jean Marie Farina, or shawls from Cashmere, or rose-water 
from Ghazeepore, cowardice from Bengal is the only genuine 
commodity of tlie name. All other specimens are but imper- 
fect and spurious. It will suffice then, without entering into 
particulars, to say that, on this opportunity, it did not fail to 
render itself conspicuous. In what other country, on the face 
of the earth, would not a narrative of such an insurrection have 
teemed with village resistances, clownish heroisms, impromptu 
defences ^ The circumstances, we should have fancied, were 
sufficient 

To mako 

Thersitos valiant. 

Among Bengalees, however, the unique adventure of the un- 
fortunate Nazir of Sooreo must supply, as well as it can, the 
space which should be overflowing with such exploits. Even 
him and his adventure his fellow countrymen do not appre- 
ciate. They say he drank wine. 

Whether ho drank or not, the Sonthals soon grew drunk 
with success. Those that were not excited with superstition, 
and they were few, must, we imagine, have marvelled much at 
their easy conquests. On they marched in their nakedness, 
with scarcely let or hindrance. Had they been led from the 
first by an enterprising chief, it is difficult to say where the 
mischief would have ended. Rajmahal^ Moorshedabad^ Sooree, 
Bhagulpore at least, would have been bur at and plundered. 
The prestige of a revolt is always great at first, and the num- 
bers of the Sonthals, in arms or in movement, were amazing. 
Captain Sherwill reckoned that 2,00,000 individuals from the 
neighbourhood of the Damin-i-koh had left their homes. We 
almost wonder at their moderation and comparatively small 
success. For the most part, they confined themselves to the 
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Jungly villages, the maliajans' hoards, and the gosdlahs' cattle. 
In one or two encounters with the sepoys, however, they showed 
a courage ludicrously at variance with their want of skill in 
warfare. As matters now stand, they are not broken up, nor 
have they submitted. They are dying by thousands in the 
jungles ; but at the same time there is great truth in wliat 
a SonthaljinMr. Biddle’s employ, is reported to have said, that 
his revolted brethren had got plunder enough to keep them in 
luxury and laziness for two years to come, and were now laugh- 
ing the troops to scorn. 

We must hero stop. Our intention is not to weary our 
readers with details of which the newspapers have kept them 
to a great extent well informed. A Reviev) takes longer print- 
ing than a newspaper, and our latest intelligence would proba- 
bly issue very stale from the press. We do not wish to trench 
on the department of the daily journals, but rather to lead our 
readers to a few reflections of a general kind, more suited to 
our grave character ; and to these the insurrection now* at our 
doors offers an applicable and a remarkable text. 

We have already noticed the wide-spread surprise whicl^ the 
revolt occasioned. It has only, however, furnished a fresh 
example of that black ignorance, which, after a century of 
Englisfx possession, still broods over the real condition of the 
Bengal Mofussil. Beyond Hyde Park,” says Sir Fopling 
Fluster, all is desert/’ Beyond Calcutta,” think many of 
our friends, all is Mofussil,” meaning thereby a land of black 
faces, all alike, a mere inferior species of ordinary Calcutta 
natives, Bengalis all. We will venture to stake our credit, 
that many of our readers, previously to the revolt, had never 
oven heard the name of a Sonthal, although there is no lack 
of them even within the ^ Ditch. As information at present 
stands, how should they ? " Bengal of course must be inhabited 
by Bengalis ; and what are Bengalis, but the sleek, cringing sir- 
car, the fat plausible baboo, the be-Bacon’d and be-Shakspeare’d 
school-boy, the lying witness, the patient coolie, whom we 
meet every day ? These are metropolitan specimens. Pro- 
vincial Bengalis are the same, unsophisticated, and unedu- 
cated; mere varieties of the timid, cunning, perfidious mce, 
which dynasty after dynasty has conquered, used and despised. 
Little was it imagined that, in the very heart of Bengal, 
feelings were gradually forming, about to break forth, in direct 
antagonism to what seemed Bengali-ism — to slay, burn, and 
plunder, to throw meum and luum completely into the 
shade, to wash ledgers clean with the blood of creditors, to 
proscribe the English, to tell the truth, and to face the sepoys. 
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The appearance and demeanour of the Sonthals in revolt was 
as surprising to the public as the appearance at the duel of 
Mr. Winkle was to Dr. Slammer. He had been guided by the 
coat, and missed the individual. We had been deceived by a 
name, and had missed the reality. 

All shrank like boys, who unaware, 

Ranging the woods to start a hare, 

Come to the mouth of a dark lair, 

Where growling low a fierce old bear 
Lies amid bones and blood. 

The lesson we are now learning should not be thrown away. 
The maxim is a common and a popular one in this country, 
which has gone forth into legislation, government, law, pro- 
cedure, education, and nearly every thing else, that India, and 
still more Bengal, is in itselr an indivisible unit. It is allowed 
to have magnitude, but no parts. Ex uno disce omnea, is 
the fashionable quotation of the day. Hence universal specifics 
find Holloway's pills in politics have come into vogue. Genera- 
lization is looked upon as philosophical. Every pet nonsense 
and favorite nostrum must be catholic or unworthy of notice. 
Professor Holloway's pills are advertized for ague, asthma, con- 
sumption, dropsy, fever, fits, gout, and nearly every otlier 
bodily evil that desh is heir to. Measures now-a-days are com- 
pounded after a similar prescription, for Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America, for Christians, Jews, Turks, and heretics, for civiliza- 
tion and barbarism, for Bengali, Behar man, Sonthah “ Know, 
my friend," says Dr. Snngradp, “ all that is required is to 
bleed the patients, and to make them drink warm water. 
This is the secret of curing all the distempers incident to 
man. Yes, water," added he, ‘‘can cure all kinds of dropsies, 
as well as rheumatism and the green sickness ; it is moreover 
excellent in fevers, where the patient burns and shivers at 
the same time, and of incredible effect even in those dis- 
tempers that are imputed to cold, serous, phlegmatichumours/' 
Dr. Sangrado is abroad again in politics. 

Tlie form that the fashion has taken in this country, is what may 
be called the sanguine Lrm. It paints every thing far brighter 
than it has any right to be painted. We do not**fnean to say 
that the Government is much be-praised. Far from it. But 
the essential prosperity, magnificent resources, and hopeful con- 
dition of the country, are themes of which we are never tired ; 
and we make the epithets that spring from them comprehen- 
sive and universal. All are more or less deranged on the sub- 
ject. Hazlitt telM a story of a man who was so notorious for in- 
ventions, that no one could believe a word he uttered. The last 
act of his life apparently did not disgrace l\im. Finding himself 
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dying, he paid all that he was worth for a passage home, went 
on ship-board, and employed the few remaining days he had 
to live in making and executing his will, in which he bequeathed 
large estates in different parts of England, money in the funds^ 
rich jewels, rings, and all kinds of valuables to his old friends, 
who not knowing how far. the force of nature could go, were 
not for some time convinced that all this fairy wealth had never 
had an existence any where but in the idle coinage of his brain, 
whose whims were no more. Similarly, we think, it has been the 
practice,- — a very natural one, — of the declaimers on Indian sub- 
jects innocent^ to invent all kinds of prospeidties for India, with 
which we have been taken in. “ Our magnificent Empire of the 
East r' “ Our splendid Indian possessions f '' Our prosperous 
civilizing rule ‘‘ Our glorious education despatch V* and 
other kindred hack-phrases, have been so long and so loudly 
dinned into our ears, that we have begun really to fancy that 
it has many characteristics and properties, which come up to 
our idea of a fine Empire, and prosperity, and civilization ; and 
which it certainly has not. Among other delusions, we have as- 
sumed that because in England and Europe, after a fermentation 
of ages, which has thoroughly mingled the materials of society, 
men can safely generalize in measures and Governments, the 
same can be done safely here. The assumption is false, as we hope 
to show. In fact, to transplant social maxims from England 
to India, is about as reasonable as it would be to transplant 
weather-maxims from India to England. It may safely be assum- 
ed that a measure or a Government suiting the men of York 
will suit the men of Salisbury., It may safely be assumed that 
if the sun is shining in the hot weather at Dacca, it will be 
shining at Patna. But the rules must not bo transposed ; the 
Indian weather-rule must not be made applicable to England, 
nor the English social-rule applicable to India. If so you do 
both are equally fallacious. ^ j 

Beyond a question or a doubt, three distinct non-Mussulman 
nationalities at least are found in large proportions within the 
province under the Lieut.-Governor or Bengal. They differ 
from one another so widely, that it would be difficult to draw a 
picture presenting broader contrasts. Omitting all mention of 
others, we intend to confine our remarks to these three, which 
we designate Bengali^ Bchar man, and Sonthal . W e will place 
them before our readers in their true colours, and then enquire, 
or rather lead our readers to enquire, whetlier they are rightly 
classed, together as indivisible component parts of our magni- 
ficent and united Empire. 

We cannot then, in the first place, look for a moment at the 
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men of tlio West, as they love to call themselves, without per- 
ceiving that they differ from Bengalis, commonly so called, 
as mucli as a Briton from a modern Greek, a German of Tacitus 
from a Machiavellian Italian, 

“ As like as Vulcan and his wife/^ 

Kctiiro the contrast ! A fine manly fellow on the one hand, 
with an open countenance, and a frank heart, somewhat of a 
tyrant where he despises (as Englishmen are too apt to be) 
but tractable, affectionate and bravo. This is the one people. 
The other finds its type, we fear, in a cringing, cowardly crea- 
ture, intellectually cunning, but unsound at heart, deceitful as 
the fiitlier of lies, perfidious as lago. We are sorry to write 
severely, but we cannot avoid the truth. An Englishman (and 
is he not right ?) feels his heart warm towards the former, and 
shrinks instinctively from the latter ; and he ought to grieve 
to think that the two are yoked together, like a horse and an 
ass, as if they were the best match in the world. 

We are almost ashamed to cite authorities to so self-evident 
a fact ; and have chosen the one that we quote from perhaps the 
commonest book of the day, to show how universally it should 
be acknowledged. In taking these strong measures/' says 
Macaulay, Hastings scarcely showed Ids usual judgment. It 
is probable that having had little opportunity of personally 
observing any part of the population of India, except the 
Bengalis, he was not fully aware of the difierence between 
their character and that of the tribes which inhabit the 
Upper Provinces. He was now in a land far more favourable 
to the vigor of the human frame than the Delta of the 
Ganges, in a land fruitful of soldiers, who have been found 
worthy to follow English battalions to the charge, and into 
the breach. The handful of sepoys mrho attended Hastings, 
would probably have been sufficient to over-awe Moorsheda- 
bad or the Black Town of Calcutta. But they were unequal 
to a conflict with the hardy rabble of Benares”^ As in 
bodily vigor, so in everything else, excepting religion and a 
few customs, the two races are apart. As well might a miser- 
able Bengali tattoo be compared with an English racer, as the 
men of Eastern Bengal with the men of Behar. We huddle 
them together. 

We are surprised to find that Mr. Elphinstone does not 
fully agree with us here. As his opinion seems partly to go 
against us, we quote it at once. From whatever cause it 

♦ Benares is just on the boundary of Behar. The late Opium Agent of Benares, 
we observe, is now called Opium Agent of Behar, 
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^ originates/' he writes, “ the contrast is most striking. Hie 
‘ Hindustanees on the Ganges are the tallest, fairest and most 
‘ warlike and manly of the Indians ; they wear the turban, and 
‘ a dress resembling that of the Mahometans ; their houses are 

* tiled, and built in compact villages in open tracts ; their food 
‘ is unleavened wheaten bread. 

“ The Bengalees, on the contrary, though good-looking, are 

* small, black and effeminate in appearance ; remarkable for 
‘ timidity and superstition, as well as for subtilety and ait. 
‘ Their villages are composed of thatched cottages, scattered 
‘ through woods of bamboos, or of palms: their dress is the old 
‘ Hindu one, formed by one scarf round the middle, %nd another 

thrown over the shoulders. They have the practice, unknown 
in Hindustan, of rubbing their limbs with oil after bathing, 
which gives their skins a sleek and glossy appearance, and 
protects them from the effect of their damp climate. They live 
almost entirely on rice ; and although the two idioms are 
more nearly allied than English and German, their language 
‘ is quite unintelligible to a native of Hindustan. 

“Yet those two nations resemble each other so much in their 

* religion, and all the innumerable points of habit and maniicrs 
^ which it involves, in their literature, their notions on Govern- 
' ment and general subjects, their ceremonies and way of life, 

‘ that a European, not previously apprized of the distinction, 

‘ might very possibly pass the boundary that divides mem, with- 
‘ out at once perceiving the change that has taken place.' * 

Now supposing so much resemblance to be apparent, we 
question very much whether it is real. Habit is second nature; 
and it would be no wonder, if the men of Behar, having for so 
many years beep huddled’ up with Bengalis, had been forced 
to believe that they werA^both alike. But it is not so, as we 
all know. It is the greyest insult that can be offered to a man 
of the West, to mistake, or pretend to mistake, him for a Ben- 
gali. The word is a term of reproach among themselves, 
constantly used — “ as often as the Eraiiks or Lombards," says 
Gibbon, “ expressed their most bitter contemj)t for a foe, they 

* called him a Roman, and in this name," says Bishop Luitprand, 
“ we include whatever is base, whatever is cowardly, whatever 
‘ is perfidious, the extremes of avarice abd luxury, and every 

* vice that can prostitute the dignity of human nature." The 
Franks did not despise the fallen Romans, the Greeks the Per- 
sians, the Romans themselves in their better days the degen e- 

• If it be remarked that tbis de8crij)tioti refers to men, higfher up than tho Behar* 
metif we would beg the objector to visit Behar and test its accuracy there. 
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mte Greeks, the Castilians the Italians, the Normans the 
Saxons, more heartily than a Behar man despises a Bengali. 

We confess that religion, as a general rule, is a strange con- 
founder of the races of mankind. Mother-church did good 
service in that way in Europe during the middle ages. The 
faith of Islam performed perhaps greater prodigies of the kind. 
The faith of Joe Smith is now performing them. But Hinduism 
is beside the general rule. There is nothing equalizing or le- 
velling in its tendencies— it is like one of those ingeniously 
complicated machines, which operate separately on different 
materials, without, in any measure, mixing or confounding them. 
In one coiirpartment wheat may be ground, in another barley, 
in a third chaff. They are all subjected to the same machine 
and the same process, and a deceptive degree of uniformity 
is attained. But in reality, in their nature, their quality and 
their colour, they are as different and distinct as ever — so has it 
been with the races of India.' A common religion has not 
confounded them, any moro than a common paganism confound- 
ed the Greeks and Romans. Nay, far less has it confounded 
them ; for the former is an exclusive, and the latter was a 
comprehensive idolatry. 

But we need not say more to establish' the reality of 
the contrast we have drawn. No one, we think, would 
deny thg| it would be a manifest absurdity to maintain 
that the "n of Behar resembled the men of Bengal, even 
as an Englishman does a German ; and yet sensible men 
have often laughed at th# proposal to present with English 
constitutions tlie unprepared nations of the Continent. Wa 
wish these sensible men would deign to look at Bengal. 

Again, to return to the subject which wo started, tlio 
Sonthals (and we class with tliem Other wild hill and plain 
tribes in Bengal) are a race wholly distinct from the above in 
every feature and characteristic. Tlie discription Tacitus gives 
us of the ancient is in many points strikingly suitable 

to the Sonthals. It has not an expression suitable to Behar 
men or Bengalees, Foeda paupertas ; non arma, non equi, non 
penates : victui herba, vestitui pelles, cubile humus. Sola in 
sagittis spes, quas inopia ferri ossibus asperant, idemque 
venatus viros parflfer ac feminas alit, nec aliud infantibiis 
ferarum imbriuraquo suftuginm quam ut in aliquo ramorum 
nexu contegantur” — Put the three in a row and carefully ob- 
serve them. Do they look like fellow-countrymen ? Wo 
know well enough that in every country there lies a vast gulf 
bctAveca the peer in his coach, or other conveyance, and tlie 
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beggar on the dung-hill, between the belle of Almacks and a 
poor factory girl. But it is not the same kind of diiference 
that we find here. There is a difference we know between the 
stage hack and the hunter, but not the same kind of difference 
as between an Arab and a tattoo. 

First in the row, look at the Bengalee. In these stirring 
times do we not feel inclined, however well-disposed, to greet 
him thus ? — 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows on our ears 
Then imitate the action of the tiger, 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 

We end laughing. We cannot resist the sense of the ridicu- 
lous in the object of our address ; for in all his phases, as a 
citizen, a villager, a rich man, a poor man, a rajah, a ryot, an 
ignoramus, a school-boy, a brahmin, a sudra, a Bengali is the 
antithesis of a warrior. He is dressed unlike a man of action, 
according to our modern ideas of dress. Physically he is weak, 
effeminate, sedentary, of low stature, of dark colour, of mild 
countenance. He possesses an intellect susceptible of the 
highest polish, but not of remarkable strength or vigor. 
Morally he is cunning, treacherous, cowardly, avaricious, a 
victim to a degrading superstition, and, we must add, terril)ly 
false. No nation on earth presents a more unifor|P surface* 
Natives of European States individually differ wid^. It is 
impossible always at first sight to be certain whether an 
individual is an Englishman or a (German, a Spaniard or an 
Italian. But the man must have very little sense, or very 
little experience, who fails to detect a Bengali under any dis- 
guise. His slender frame^hnnot be concealed even by occa- 
sional obesity. No swaggering will cover his constitutional 
cowardice. No affectation of nonchalance his characteristic 
cunning. No education his national peculiarities. In his case 
it may safely be said — Ex uno disce omnea. 

Look next at the Behar man. Tall, manly, soldierly, leal, 
dashing, staunch. His colour is generally of that pale dusky 
hue, which is almost handsomer than European white. His 
temples are bound about with a turban, i^is loins are girt up 
for action. He bears on his forehead the iinpress of a descent 
and destiny totally different, we would venture to say, from 
thBi of the Bengali. But custom now classes them together, 
as English and Scotch might be classed. A story is told of 
Alexander the Great, that in his afmy there was a soldier of 
the same name, but a coward. The conqueror is reported to 
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have said to him, “ Either cliange your name or resemble me.’* 
Tlie Behar man might reasonaUy express similar disgAt at 
being confounded with his neighbour, the coward. The more 
one sees of him, the more one is convinced that he has nothing 
save religion and a name, in common with a race who^e 
vocation is squatting, who shrinks from bodily exertion and 
enterprise as he would from poison. loves bodily . activity. 

He is not afraid to fight. With all his Asiatic ceremony, he 
has a dash of frankness and heartiness about him, which is 
quite delightful after the humbug of real Bengalis. Historians 
talk of his high spirit, his enthusiastic Courage, and generous 
self-devotion, so singularly combined with gentleness of man- 
ners, and softness of heart, together with a boyish playfulness, 
and almost infantine simplicity. His faults, however, must not, 
in this review of his cWacter, be overlooked. He is still 
afflicted with the indolence, which allowed ajhandful of Musal- 
mans to overrun his country. He still smuggles opium by 
maunds into Chandernagore. He is still bowed down with 
that hateful superstition which carries him far from his home 
to rot around Juggernath*s shrine, and confounds him to a 
certain extent with those whom he despises. He has still 
fewer ideas of personal and national independence than the 
backwardest of European nations. He is still uneducated, and 
so far uncivilized. But his character is full of promise assur- 
edly ! * 

Lastly look at the Sonthal and his peers, who are reasonably 
supposed to have been those Allies of Rama, whom tradition 
and fiction have turned into a nation of monkeys. He, with 
his bow and arrow, his swine, his poultry, his bufialoe beef, his 
neem-leaf pottage, his savagery, hi^^ love of truth, his present 
love of carnage, is much out of place between his contrasting 
neighbours. Observe his personal appearance ! His hair is 
bound up in a rude mass behind, which, when released, flies 
up in the air erect as a scrubbing bnisli. Gaudy beads are 
about his neck. He stands almost as naked as when he was 
born. His language, his manners, are uncouth. His intellect 
is blunt. He loves the impenetrable jungle, encounters with 
wild beasts, primitive institutions. He loves his bottle, his 
fea^t, his Gurth-like music, his savage revelry. But he has 
the virtues as well as the vices of a savage. This adherence 
to truth, which we have mentioned, is no myth or old wives’ 
fable. It is a well-known and well-estabhshed trait in his 
character. This social disposition and love of mirth and jollity 
is no bad sign, and seems among Asiatics to indicate a const!- 
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upon which a solid superstructure might in time be 
buil# Even the late horrid outrages of which he has been 
guilty, exalt him in alfertain sense above Bengalees. In personal 
courage he is undoubtedly their superior. However savage in 
other respects Bengalees might become, no degree of savagery 
w^ould, we think, render them courageous. 

We have so far then sketched, in a very self-evident and dull 
way, we fear, three distinct nationalities which exist in the 
Bengal mofussil. We could hardly, as we have already said, 
have drawn imaginary people presenting more striking con- 
trasts to one another. Yet they are all treated as if formed 
after one unvarying type. Bengalee, Behar man, Sonthal are 
governed in one fashion, educated, if at all, according to one 
plan, viewed as if equally civilized, equally circumstanced ; or 
at the very best, as if 

THtn divisions did their bounds divide.” 

The cause of this is that w'e have carried ideas, as we would 
merchandise, from London to Calcutta, without allowing any 
thing for change of circumstances in the one case as we would 
in the other. Centralization is the fashion at home, we have 
therefore made it the fashion in India, in exactly the same form 
which suits Lincoln and Marjdebone, but is sadly out of place 
in Gya, Cossipore and Manbhoom. Wherever there is cen- 
tralization,’' says Arnold, there is danger of the psflfts of the 
body being too much crippled in their individual action.” 
If such is the case even under favorable circumstances, what 
must ensue where society is in such a disunited and crude state 
as to be as unfitted for centralization as for an income tax ? 
Even this — confusion — bad, weak, deceptive Government. 

But it may be urged, that although Bengal society is at present 
confessedly in disunion and at variance, yet that the day is rapidly 
approaching when a calm even surface will spread from side 
to side, not only of the Presidency, but of the Peninsula ; that 
education will do wonders ; that the native is plastic ; that 
Anglo-Saxon influence is powerful ; that regeneration is at 
hand. The preseuji outbreak has surely almost confuted such 
an argument ; but we ofier the following remarks for the con- 
sideration of those still unconvinced. We fear they must dissi- 
pate the hopes of the most sanguine, that Bengal is even ap- 
proaching the nature of a really and properly united empire. 

It must be remembered that the picture of contrast we have 
drawn is a picture, not of individuals, but of races ; and of 
races at present showing no tendency to amalgamation. Each 
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figure is the type of -a nationality, and each figure rep^its 
neighbour. Nearly all the great crucible|^in which, in Eiffope 
or in Mahomedan countries, the heterogWieous ingredients of 
nations have been melted down into one homogeneous inass, 
are wanting here. Intermarriage, a levelling theology, con- 
vivial intercourse, social habits, scattered abodes, have hitherto 
had, and yet promise to’ have, no species of influence on the 
condition of Indian native society. A Bengalee never marries 
with, never eats with, scarcely laughs with, and never, if he 
can avoid it, lives with a Behar man ; and Ram defend him 
from doing any thing of the kind with a Sonthal ! Each race 
hates, despises, and keeps apart from the rest. We are well 
aware that, all the world over, such feelings” and distinctions 
have eixisted at some time in the life of a nation. At the time 
of the Norman Conquest, for instance, a common phrase among 
the Normans was, ‘ May 1 be an Englishman !' meaning some- 
thing of an inferior and degraded kind. But the feeling soon 
died out. The rival races soon amalgamated. Henry’s marriage, 
and tlie religion which raised Becket to the head of the peers, 
revived the conquered caste. In Bengal, on the contrary, the 
spirit of exclusiveness seems to grow as years roll on. Wo 
look in vain for instances now, like those we read of, of Rajpoot 
rajahs giving their daughters in marriage to Mahomedan kings 
and generals. We look in vain for worthy descendants of 
Chand Bibi, the Joan d'Arc of the Deccan, and Dewal Devi, 
the mistress of Khizn Khan. The faction yclept ‘ Young 
Bengal ' gains, we believe, a few proselytes in and about Calcutta. 
«^But they are not to be compared with the princely and liberal- 
minded Akbar. Every tiling else in the wide universe seems 
to progress : Japan throws open her ports : China is revolu- 
tionized : England and France are allies : Railways and Electric 
Telegraphs span the earth ; but Indian society changes not. 
It stands still in the midst of perpetual motion. It is almost 
the only thing of the present day to satisfy the laudatores 
temporis acti. Hindu, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, 
as Sir Charles Metcalfe says, reign by turns ; but they have 
comparatively no effect on Indian society. What has been 
said of the Roman Catholic Church may be said with greater 
truth of the Hindu social and religious polity, that it saw the 
commencement of all the Governments and religions that now 
exist in the world, and that we feel no assurance that it is not 
destined to see the end of them all. 

It is thus, we think, established that Bengal society presents 
most incongruous elements, and that there is little or no pros^ 
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pe^)f speedy decomposition or amalgamation. Society hero 
is m in a state of projeQtion, as society was in Europe during 
the middle ages. do not therefore want centralizing 

Governments, like those of Louis XI. and Henry VII. Tho 
time has not yet come for such refinements (simple though 
they be) of policy. We have to deal with mde primitive 
masses, whiclx are not yet prepared for union, and to unite 
which prematurely, as we fear we have done, is to ruin them. 
We will explain what we mean by a homely illustration. 
Every body knows Sydney Smith's recipe for a salad, beginning 
with 

“ Two Iurgo potatoes passed through kitchen sieve 
Unwonted softness to the salad give, 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon ; 

J^strust the condiment, which bites too soon : 

But deem it not, ibou man of herbs, a fault. 

To add a double quantity of salt,” 

Here are tliree ingredients which combine admirably enough. 
But they require preparation before mixture. For instance, it 
would never do to fill the salad bowl with raw potatoes, with 
mustard seeds, and with salt water. The mel(^e would be very 
different from what we expected. Until the roots are boiled, 
the seeds pounded, and the salt extracted, the ingredients must 
be kept apart. Nothing hut mischief would ensue from a pre 
mature combination. Such is the argument we use with regard 
to Bengal. When Bengalee, Behar man and Sonthal are pre- 
pared for amalgamation, deal with them as if one. Till that 
time, make the most of each of them separately. 

Long ago Sir John Malcolm wrote: — There is no caiise^ 
produces such bad effects in our Government in India, as the 
continued effort to apply the same general rules, principles, 
and institutions to every part of our extended and diversified 
empire. This is perceptible not only in the measures of the 
Government : it is to bo found in almost all the WTitings 
published from observation of particular provinces, but ren- 
dered general in their application by the ignorance or vanity 
of the authors.” Since Malcolm wrote, how vastly has the 
extent of our empire stretched ! Has it meanwhile propor- 
tionately improved in uniformity ? We of course allow that 
Government and its institutions have assumed a more uniform 
character. That is what we are complaining of. The body of 
the law -is more uniform. The practice of the courts is more 
uniform. Educational establishments are more uniform. Post 
office arrangements are more uniform. But we must maintain 
that society, that the body of the people, show very few signs 
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of varying, or shadow of change, And no signs of uniformty. 
Still the fashion is to suppose such uniformity. Want ot it 
appears unworthy of a great empire, md a great people. 
Hamlet advises Polonius to treat the players after his own 
hono^.and dignity, rather than according to their -deserts. In 
good sooth, we appear to have taken the same course with 
Bengal and India. 

The question really is, which shall undergo the Procrustean 
process, the people or the Government; or, to speak more 
correctly /can the people be moulded to the Government in the 
same way as Government can be moulded to the wants of the 
people ? Under our present circumstances, we fear not, except 
with a terrible mutilation. Queen Charlotte, it is said, proposed 
cutting off the feet and legs of Raphachs cartoons, to make 
them fit certain apartments at Kew. We have, we think, in a 
similar manner, attempted to get rid of the lower extremities 
of Indian society in our recent theories of uniformity. We 
have just been reminded of their existence, and we must 
recognize them for the future. 

Blit it may be said, why all this pother about a form of 
Government ? The simple object of Government should be 
to protect the lives, property, and reputations of its subjects. 
To effect these ends, the varying phases of society require 
little variety of means. A good Government is something 
positive, not relative. In Europe we shorild have almost sub- 
scribed to this doctrine. We are Liberals, Free-traders, Let- 
alones, Macaulay-ites, advocates of the Laissez fciire system, in 
spite of Carlyle, beyond Egypt. But in India we find our 
principles and axioms thrown off their equipoise. We find the 
Edhihurgh Revieiv saying — ‘‘Even we, who detest paternal 
‘ Governments in general, shall admit that the duties of the 
‘ Government of India are to a considerable extent paternal.'^ 
We find men like Mr. Macaulay coming out here, determined 
ridical reformers, and returning to England liberal conserva- 
tives, as regards India, to say the least. We find political 
economy out of place, and its professors at fault. The reason- 
able deduction we think is, that the subject of Indian Govern- 
ment must be handled in a different manner from the manner 
in which the subject of European Government is or ought to 
be handled. Hero its duty goes far beyond the mere protec- 
tion of life, goods and honor. It must penetrate deeper below 
the surface of society, and to do so, it must, we maintain, take 
cognizance of national diversities, so glaring as those that exist 
in the very heart of Bengal Else— wo are experiencing now 
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the alternative — we fall into Cato's fault, a virtuous one iiuleeJ, 
but mischievous as the most vicious. — “ Cato optime sentit, sed 
‘ noCet interdum reipublicse ; loquitur enim tanquam in repub- 
‘ lic& Platonis, non tanquam in foece Romuli/^ 

We then arrive at the conclusion, that Government and its 
institutions should be framed to suit Ihe existing features of 
society, not rudely to attempt to obliterate them. Government 
is a hard thing, but it must yield, we believe, before a harder 
than it — an uncongenial state of society, deeply rooted nation- 
alities, widely separated races, discordant feelings and civiliza- 
tions. It is the old story of Dame Partington and the Atlantic 
ocean, if they come to a struggle. In the midst of a tremen- 
dous storm, we are told, Dame Partington, who lived upon the 
beach^ was seen at the door of her house, with mop and 
pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water and 
vigorously pushingf away tlie Atlantic ocean. The Atlantic was 
roused. Mrs. Partington's spirit was up ; but the contest was 
unequal. The Atlantic ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was 
excellent at a puddle, but she should not have meddled with a 
tempest. 

Our readers will now, we fear, be exclaiming — Ciii bono ^ 
Where is the practicality that is to top all this declamation ? 
What application can be made of the above principles, so 
laboriously deduced ? How can Government and Government 
institutions take cognizance of the national diversities that 
exist in the country, further than they do ? To answer these 
questions, we must come to a clear understanding of the status 
quo of present affairs. 

In olden times, when a Nawab was reigning at Moorsheda- 
bad, and oriental despotism was rampant throughout the 
Peninsula, classification was not an urgent want ; all the Indian 
world was bound hand and foot, and laid upon its back. 
Questions about measures and degrees were then manifestly 
ridiculous. All mankind was alike concerned in escaping from 
projection on' tlie back, which was clearly a position totally 
unsuitable to humanity ; and the magnitude and universality 
of that concern swallowed up all distinctions. Even after tlie 
succession of our English rule, we were for a time compelled 
to adopt a degree of vigor and despotism, which ignored all 
shades of distinction. We lifted our subjects off the ground, 
but we still kept fetters upon them. After a time, we loosed 
their hands and feet, but still kept rings in their noses. But 
now the liberality of modern days has gone so far as to declare 
that their very noses are to be, free. Now. then come distinc- 
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tions into play. We have left far behind the region of tyranny, 
and are emerring fast on the region of Laissez faire. It is 
here then, we think, that Government should pause, and con- 
sider whether it is not going too fast ; and if it finds that it 
has overstepped reason, in awarding civilized institutions to 
savage society, it should rectify the mistake before the oppor- 
tunity has passed away. 

To apply all this, is the next point We have not space to 
enter on minute particulars ; nor must the soundness of our 
propositions be risked by their applications. The few remarks 
we append, do not aim at completeness, or exclude other pro- 
posals based upon the axioms we have laid down above. But, 
as they seem to us sound, we briefly record them for what they 
may bo worth. 

The Sonthal is simply a savage, and to hang about his neck 
certificates of fraternity and equality, to treat him as if civil i 
ized, to make mouths at rough treatment of him, is simply 
absurd. Since the world began, a practical distinction has 
always been drawn between savage and unsavage society, 
except by maudlin poets and philosophers. A savage man 
must, in many respects, be treated ’like a savage beast. He 
must be kept apart, he must be coerced into obedience, and 
powerfully deterred from revolt. A wild bull from the woods 
must be treated differently from a bull calved in a cow-house. 
This fact, it seems to us, must be looked boldly in the face, 
before the question, what is to be done with the Sonthals, can 
be solved or even understood. We must not fear to avow that 
there are savages in the heart of our peaceful, our unwarlike, 
our civilized Bengal, who were savages when we first assumed 
the Government, and are just as much savages still. 

Nature has done much to banish further difficulty. The 
savages occupy a continuous and easily defined tract of 
jungle, instead of being scattered about the country. They 
seldom pass, or wish to pass, beyond that tract. They are 
naturally a quickly pleased and contented people, and have 
not yet been spoiled, as Bengalees have been, by a prospect 
of the sweets, without the bitters, of Self-Government : — 

Give him his lass, his fiddle, a^d his frisk. 

He's always happy, reign whoever may. 

A military, vigorous, despotic, interfering, paternal Govern- 
ment then, that would be bold enough to cast unsuitable 
maxims of political economy to the winds, and disclaim the 
cant of liberalism, might do gr^t things for them. The coun- 
try must be relieved, if possible, of the weighty refinements 
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of the regulation provinces^ VhidS, with circular orders and 
other weights, are too heavy for it to bear in its present unformed 
state. Dr. Johnson is reported to have written in ^Taxation, no 
Tyranny/ we do not put the calf under the yoke ; we wait till 
he becomes an ox/" We would argue similarly with regard to 
the Sonthals. There is a time for every thing. The present time 
is a time for vigorous despotism. The future, we hope, may 
bo a time for liberalism and Englishism. 

The fact is, something of the kind must be done ; or the 
savages must be treated as Mr. Brown suggested, and shot 
down like bears and tigers wherever met. They must either 
be kept apart from the rest of the country, or share the fate 
of the aborigines of Australia and the Red Indians of America. 
As long as they are left as now, there will be no security against 
future oiut-breaks as disastrous, or even more, than the one we 
are witnessing. The residue of our subjects will be in constant 
fear, and our Government in continual disfavor. It is a w^ell- 
known fact that many of the zemindars near the disturbed 
parts have expelled every Sonthal on their estates, although not 
arhong the insurgents, and are most unwilling to allow any of 
them to return. This, in a part of the country, where ryots 
are‘ wealthy, is a clear proof how the very name of a Sonthal 
is a bug^bear. 

All talk of immediate striking examples, and deterring in- 
fluences to arise from a campaign, appears to us to be delusive. 
A campaign will not make savages civilized, or indeed have 
much effect, after its attendant horrors are at an end. A cam- 
paign is now, however, a most improbable event. The insur- 
gents are again in arms, it is true ; but as soon as the military 
again takes the field, they will disappear.' Unresisting men 
cannot, to any great extent, be shot down ; nor can our jails be 
deluged with thousands of supposed traitors. The only out- 
let from this dilemma is the system which has now begun, of 
proclamations and pardons, which will be very far from making 
atonement, or furnishing security against the like in future. 

We confess, in Carlyle's words, that “ it would be infinitely 

* handier if we had a Morrison s pill, which men could swallow 

* one good time, and th§n go on in their old courses, cleared 

* from all miseries and miscniefs."" That is what men are look- 
ing for now in regard to the Sonthal affair. They want to know 
the way to wash out the stain that has fallen on our magni- 
ficent, our united, our civilized empire, with one swab; and 
then to go on, as if nothing of the kind had happened or could 
over happen again. 
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But as no such pill is to bo^fouiuj, we firmly believe, some- 
tliing more tediojus, and at first sight less satisfactory, must 
evidently be done. We leave our readers to digest our pro- 
posal If adopted, however, it must, as we have said, be carried 
out in a bold, straight-forward way, which would, no doubt, be 
subject to much misconstruction and abuse. No matter ; if it 
be right and honest. 

Next, what is to be done with the Bengalees ? They are cer- 
tainly not savages ; and yet what are they ? Are they civilized 
or uncivilized 1 Calcutta philanthropists will, we suppose, decide 
for the former alternative ; but we may doubt whether they 
are justified in doing so. If civilization mean merely softness 
of character and manner, we allow that they are civilized. If 
civilization mean a spread of education, erection of public 
works, commercial pursuits and such like, we allow that the 
country is civilized. But if civilization mean that wholesome 
and prosperous state of society fitted for self-government, that 
good hearty condition, as Leigh Hunt has it, “ a state of man- 
hood befitting man,'' we cannot save ourselves from saying that 
Bengal of the Bengalees is not civilized. Civilization, in its 
highest sense, means a manly, vigorous, national existence at 
its zenith. W e decline to award the name either to effete or 
to weak infantine societies.^ Tho Bengalees are in one or other 
of these positions. It is difficult to determine in which. But 
between the two alternatives, we may gather that Bengal civili- 
zation is not yet. We cannot help suspecting that there are 
one or two elements wanting, without wliich true civilization is 
utterly unattainable. 

Bengal of the Bengalees is a land of cowards and liars ; and 
what remark can convey a more signal proof of hopelessness ? 
A race of savages is more hopeful than a race of cowards and 
liars. Germs of civilized manliness may lie deep in tho^ for- 
mer ; but the latter is a stock on which little good can be 
engrafted. What is to be done with a nation , of cowards ? 
Clearly build gymnasia for them, march them Ir'ther and thi- 
ther, make soldiers (rimm Uneatw ! ) of them, make camps 
of them, put them through the goose step, drill them, morning, 
noon and niglit,. knock them about in every way conceivable. 
This surely is the first thing for them. We know all this. Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt has been shouting it in our ears as loudly as 
befitted him. And yet we sit ana will not do any thing. On 
the contrary, we positively encourap, by^ every means in our 
power, the wretched cross-legged, indolent, effeminate, disposi- 
tion, which is the bane of Bengal. ^ We send darogahs in spec- 
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tacles to take care of disturbed districts. We pick up the most 
decrepid, used-up, blear-eyed, helpless bwk-worm we can find 
from the bench of a school where he is in his element, to seat 
him on the magisterial bench, where he is like a monkey in 
breeches, or a cat on walnut-shells, '^e very Bengalees laugh 
at him. He cannot stir beyond his catcnory. Bless you t 
No ! He has a thousand alarms to stop him. A tiger may be in 
the path ! Some dangerous dacoits may be prowling about ! 
His worship may catch a cold, or a fever, or the cholera! Kya 
jine ! These are the kind of men whom we delight to honor, 
in whose persons we encourage, as epectually as we can, the 
rotten state of society from which they spring. 

We do not wish to hurt the feelings of worthy individuals. 
In fact, we believe that every thinking Bengalee must agree 
with us in deploring the degradation oi his race. We believe 
that he truly feels what Massinger puts into the mouth of a 
degenerate Syracusan : — 

♦♦ O shtuiie I tliat we, that are a populous nation 
Engaged to liberal nature, for all blessings 
A (country) can bring forth ; wo that have limbs 
And able bodies ; shipping, arms, and treasure, 

The sinews of the war, now we are called 
To stand upon our guard, cannot produce 
One fit to be a (soldier)../’ 

Bengal of the Bengalees is plainly then in no good way. A 
Morrison’s pill of baboos in Council, or on the Suddur Bench, 
in whatever numbers, will not cure its distemper. We are 
curious to see what the new educational regime in the hands 
of Mr. Pratt, will efiect. In the mean while it must not forgot 
its degradation. It must be ground down. It must be kept 
low, even in the dust. It is but a race of women, not men ! 

We have reserved a few words for the Behar men. How 
must they be treated ? Like a noble and generous race, as 
they are, wliioh is not yet, but may soon be civilized. 

Be to their faults a little blind, 

Be to their virtues very kind. 

Tliey require a treatment as much removed from pure des- 
potism on the one hand as from Governmental neglect on the 
other. A love of freedom should be fostered among them by 
judicious means ; for in many respects they are worthy of it ; 
but free institutions must not be forced on them too suddenly. 

Nec cc^enie guidmt sed nec prohihenU, 

liberty, like every medicine, must be taken in small doses at 
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first Still, their manliness, the generosity of their character, 
their natural intelligence, entitle them to freedom. One re- 
quirement only remains, and that is : educate them, 

and free them from superstition, and they will be , one of. the 
finest races on God’s earth. There is, we believe, a gentleman 
in the Civil Service of the North Western Provinces, who prides 
himself on his descent from Hindustani blood. We can 
almost sympathize with his feelings ; although for our part, 
we confess, we prefer British ancestry. 

Our tale is now told, and our paper at an end. We do not 
venture to prophesy 

Heaven from all creatures hides the Book of Fate, 

All but the page prescribed-^the present state, 

Tlie present state of things, however, we have shown to be 
highly unsatisfactory and anomalous. We hope the Legislature 
will not long leave it so. As it is, in looking at Bengal, we 
are inclined to borrow from Mrs. Malaprop her well-known 
remai’k,— “ Ay, Sir, there’s no more trick, is there ? You are 
not like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, are you” ? 
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Art. VII. — L The Nannul^ an Original Tamil Grammar. By 
Patfananti. 

2. Grammars of the Common and High Biahct of the Tamil 
Language^ Sy the Rev. Constantins Joseph JBeschi, Jesmt^ 
Missionary in the Kingdom of Madura, 

3. Rudiments of Tamil Grammar, by Robert Anderson, of the 
Madras Civil Service^ London, ifel, 

4. A Grammar of the Tamil Language, by the Rev* C.T,E^ 
Rhenius, Missionary C. M. S. 1836. 

5. Oriental ManuHcrlpts in the Tamil Language : translated with 
Annotations. JBy William Taylor, Missionary. 2 valSf 1835. 

6. A Dictionary of the Tamil and English Lujiguages. JBy the 
Rev. J. P. Rottler, D. Ph. Edited by the Rev. W. Taylor. 

7. Translations of the Kural of Tiruvalluvar, By F. W. Ellis, 
JEsq., c^d Rev. W. H. Drew. 

We ne^d no apology for introducing our readers to the know- 
ledge of a language, which is emphatically called Ten Mozhy, 
or Southern speech, in opposition to Vada Mozhy, or Northern 
speech, L e., the Sanskrit. Among the nineteen vernacular 
languages of India, we think the Tamil has especial claims on 
the attention of scholars, not only as being a rival of the 
ancient Sanskrit, but as being rich in indigenous literature, and 
opening an extensive field for philological research and ethno- 
logical science. If the Sanskrit is, as its name imports, a 
thoroughly finished language, — the Tamil is, as itsname signifies, 
a sweet and harmonious tongue. Dravida, or southern, is the 
name by which iUs known in Sanskrit books. Colebrooke, in his 
Dissertation on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages, derives the 
name Tamil, which he writes T'amla, from Tamraparna,t\\& name 
of the river in Tiiinevelly. Tamil writers themselves have no 
such idea ; they confine their speculations on the term to sweet- 
ness ; and who that knows any thing of its flowing poetry and 
melodious spng, will deny the language this peculiar appella- 
tion? 

The language is spoken by a nopulation of more than eight 
j^imillions, being current throughout South India from Cape 
Comorin to Vengadam, a mountain sacred to Vishnu, about 100 
"miles north of Madras, It is also the language of the eastern 
and northern parts of Ceylon. It is more or less connected with 
* Canarese, Maleali and other dialects in the Madras Presidency, 
constituting the speech of more than twenty millions of 
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In an able article, forming an Introduction td CampMV» 
Telugu Qrammcor, Mr. Francis W. Ellis, whose knowledge 
of the various spoken dialects of Peningnlar India, added to 
his acquirements as a Sanskrit scholar, constitutes him a 
great authority, has proved, in opposition to Carey, Wilkins, 
Colebrooke, and others* that the Tamil is not derived from 
the Sanskrit, but is an original language. Babington, the 
translator of Beschi, a competent judge on the subject, in 
his ' preface to the adventures of Gooroo Paramartan, : — 

** The Tamil is not derived from any language at present in 
existence, and is either itself the parent of the Telugu, 
Malealam and Canarese languages ; or, what is more 
probable, has its origin in common with these in some 
ancient tongue, which is now lost, or only partially preserved 
in its offspring. In its more primitive words, such as 
the names of natural objects, the verbs expressive of 
physical action or passion, the numerals, &c,, it is quite 
unconnected with the Sanskrit, and what it thence so 
largely borrowed, when the Tamils, by intercourse with 
the more enlightened people of the North, began to emerge 
from barbarity, has reference to the expression of moral 
sentiments and abstract metaphysical notions, and is chiefly 
to be found in the colloquial idiom. In this remarkable 
circumstance, and also in the construction of its alphabet, the 
Tamil differs much from the other languages of the South, 
which are found to admit the Sanskrit more largely in lite- 
rary and poetical compositions than in the ordinary dialect 
of conversation, and which adopt the arrangement of the 
Sanskrit alphabet with scarcely any variation. The higher 
dialect of the Tamil, on the contrary, is almost entirely free 
from Sanskrit w^ords and idioms, and the ^ language retains 
an alphabet which tradition affirms to have lieretofore con- 
sisted of but sixteen letters, and which, so far from resem- 
bling the very perfect alphabet of the Sanskrit, wants nearly 
half its characters, and has several letters of peculiar powders. 
Since, therefore, as might have been expected from its geo- 
graphical situation, the Tamil language has stronger traces 
of originality than any of the cognate dialects of Southern 
India, it is, with propriety, taken first in the order of study, 
and he who adds a knowledge of this southern tongue to tnie 
more polished language of the north, has more than half 
accotpplished the acquisition of all the Hindu languages of 
India.’’ 

Taking the Nannul for our guide, we shall endeavour, in ihe 
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first place, to set forth the principles and peculiarities of the 
language, before we draw any conclusion regarding its con- 
nection and origin. 

The Tamil has two dialects, namely, the high, and the low. 
The classical or learned dialect is called Shen Tamil {Shen or Sem 
meaning perfection.) The vulgar or colloquial dialect is called 
Kodum Tamil (Kodam meaning rude.) The Nannul specifies three 
kinds of Tamil, viz., the lyal^ Isai^ and Naddka Tamils i, c., 
the Prose, Poetic, and Dramatic Tamil. The last contains a 
mixture of both prose and poetry, as well as of the high and 
low dialects. 

The Shen Tamil or high dialect is remarkable for its 
conciseness and copiousness. It is the pliant and glowing 
language of the Tamil poets. The Kodum Tamil is the spo- 
ken language of the people. All business is transacted in 
this dialect. All stories and prose translations are written in 
it; while the one is for ornament, the other is for use. We 
may be familiar with the one without comprehending the 
other. It strikes ns that the same analogy exists between these 
dialects as* between the Sanskrit and the Prakrit. The high 
dialect, however, must have been the more ancient, for the 
hill tribes, supposed to be the aborigines, use more of the high 
tlian the low Tamil words. The Tamil scholars of the present 
day, not natives, (for they would adhere to what is fixed and 
ancient), combine both the dialects in their writings and trans- 
lations. 

The Tamil alphabet consists of thirty letters, viz., twelve 
vowels, and eighteen consonants. They may be represented 
in Ho man characters thus : — 

t Short a i u e o 

Vowels, <Long a 1 u e 6 

C Diphthongs ai av 
r Hard k cli(s) d th p r 

Consonants. Soft n* n n -n 

\ Medial y r 1 v zh 1 

Comparing this with the Sanskrit alphabet, it will be per- 
ceived that the Tamil rejects all aspirates. The vowels e o, 
and the consonants zh, r, , n, and 1=^ are peculiar to it : words 
in which these letters occur are exclusively Tamil, and they 
have no letters in the Sanskrit to express them. The Tamil 
retains the % b:, ?r, and of the Sanskrit, and rejects 

♦ I This letter, however, occurs in Sanskrit Vedic words, and is given in 
Wilson, ^*tr. 
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0,11 the aspirates and corresponding soft consonants, as well as 
all the sibilants. The second consonant ch is made to express 
s also. The Sanskrit sibilants and the aspirate ^ h, are in- 
troduced into some books in the Grandonic characters. The 
'I’amil has no visargah nor amswarcu The most difficult 
letter for a European to pronounce is the zh^ or as some re- 
present it tL Even some of the natives skip over it by 
substituting I ov y instead. 

Mr. Ellis thinks the Tamil letters are totally diflferent from the 
Sanskrit Detmnagari; we think otherwise. The Tamil and its 
parent, the Grandonic^ are evidently derived from the Deva- 
nagarL A close inspection and comparison of the Tamil alphabet, 
with the elements of the Devanagari characters given in 
Wilkins and Williams’ Grammars, will prove that the one is 
derived from the other. The Tamil characters, however, are 
formed with a view to an easy flow in writing. 

The vowel is very expressively called uyir^ life or soul\ 
and the consonant mey^ hody ; and the compound or syllabic 
letter ittjirmey — soul and body. The Nannul only admits of three 
original vowels, viz., a i u. As in Sanskrit, the vowels are re- 
presented as medials and final:^ by certain signs, and the first 
vowel is inherent in all consonants. A dot (iriramah) is placed 
over the quiescent or mute consonants, which are divided, 
according to the distribution of Greek mutes, into three classes, 
as indicated above. 

The Tamil consonants, rejecting as it does all the aspirates 
and corresponding letters of the Sanskrit, represent them alh 
but of course, in an imperfect and inconvenient way. No 
other combination of consonants is admitted than the dupli- 
cation of mutes, and the junction of the nasal and the mute. 

We- have not been able to ascertain where Mr. Babington, 
and some otliers after him, got their information of there 
having been only sixteen letters originally in T^inil. 

The combination and permutation of letters,^ called Sandhi, 
are as refined as in. the Sanskrit. Grammatical rules on this 
subject w^ere given more for poetical compositions In offi- 
cial papers they are entirely neglected, and admitted in print- 
ed Christian books only when absolutely necessary. The 
Madras Bible yociety have come to the noble resolution of 
printing each word separately and in its natural form, without 
change or addition of letters: excepting in the case of com- 
pound forms of expression, and in such words as are united 
according to the usage of good Avriters. The Sandhi is also 
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omitted in all cases where a comma or other marks may he used ; 
and when retained, the words are not separated : this certainly 
Jkcilitates reading, and allows the eye to run over a passage 
and catch its meaning. 

The Nannul admits only four parts of speech, viz., the noun, 
the verb, the particle, and the adjective. There is no article. 
The pronoun is included in the noun ; the prepositions or pro- 
perly post- positions, conjunctions, and interjections in the particle, 
and the adverb ill the adjective.’^ There is only one declension 
of nouns, and not many as in Sanskrit, which has as many de- 
clensions as there are terminations of nouns. There are eight 
cases, which with very few exceptions, have the same termina- 
tions. #There are only two numbers. The gender is simple and 
natural. Every ivord according to its sex and nature is 
called he, she, or it. Six common relations of nouns are specifi- 
ed, viz., substance, place, time, parts, quality and action, to 
whidii every noun is referred in construction. All nouns, 
besides being divided into common and proper, causal and 
arbitrary, are also divided into two grand classes (jatl J, viz., 
the superior and inferior class. Names of men, gods, and 
demons belong to the superior class. Names of all animate 
and inanimate things belong to the inferior class. 

Personal pronouns and nouns have two plural forms, both 
of which are sometimes used as honorifics, designed to mark 
superiority in the person to whom they are addressed. Verbs 
used with such nominatives change their terminations ac- 
cordingly. Example : — 

iVan I, Nam or Nangal We (by way of honorific, I) 

Ni Thou Nlr or Nwgal Ye You (by way of honorific, Thou) 

“aIIi She or They |(by way of honorific, | 

There is another peculiarity in the use of the plural nam and 

ndngah Nam includes both speaker and hearer ; as in the 
sentence we are^xll sbiners. Nmgal exchides those spoken to, 
and is the proper correlative of nmgal, ye. In addressing the 
deity, it is common to use the plural nlr, devarir, literally, ye 
gods! This usage is frequently violated by Europeans; and 
there are certain individuals who have the hardihood to in- 
troduce innovations in the Tamil and Telugu Scriptures, and 
to use the singular nl in addresses to the Deity, because 
they think it is more grammatical, and because some of the 

native authors have thus used it. 

* 


* The noun is called Pei/ar, name. 
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• We shall only note the Tamil numerals, and where they 
agree with the Greek and Sanskrit 


Onru or Oru 

One 

fV 


Keridu 

Two 

Bvo 


Mur i dm 

Three 

rpciff 


Niil or Nangu 

Fcfur 


Ainthu 

Five 

WfVTp 

Am 

Six 



Ezliu 

Seven 



Ettu 

Eight 

OKTOi, 


Onpathu 

Niue 



Paththu 

Ten 




The Tamil verb is not so complex as the Sanskrit. It is 
termed vinai^ action ; and is divided into three parts, viz., the 
root^ the termination^ indicating person or thing; and the 
particle, or intermediate augment, showing time. There is an 
exact correspondence in the termination between the demon- 
strative pronouns and the third persons of verbs. A Tamil 
verb possesses only three original moods, viz., the indicative, 
imperative, and the infinitive. The optative and subjunctive 
are added. The last three are formed directly from the 
indicative in various ways. The imperative is generally the 
root. The indicative has three tenses, formed on a very 
simple method, and each tense has three persons ; and the 
genders are indicated by characteristic terminations in the 
tlurd person singular and neuter plural. The six incidents of 
the verb are, the agent, instrument, place, action, time and object. 
This part of Tamil grammar is beautifully simple and clear. 

All verbs have a causative form, made from the future indica- 
tive — Thus, from nadappen, I will walk, are formed the follow- 
ing causatives : — 


Nadapikkircn I clause to walk. 

Nadapikkaray Thou causest to walk. 

Nadapikkeran He causes to walk. 


There is also a double or reflex causal verb, but seldoiii used. 
The Tamil language has a negative verb, which without the aid 
of particles conveys a negative signification, Apderson in 
his Grammar, remarks : “ The formation of a negative verb, 

by the mere removal (except in the third person neuter and 
its derivatives) of the several characteristic augments of the 
affirmative, is one of the striking peculiarities of the Tamil 
language.’’ From the root nada, walk, and from the indicative 
nadakkiren, I walk, is formed the negative nadaven, I will not 
walk. 

In connection with verbs the defective or auxiliary words are 
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to be considered. They are ilie participles and gerunds, whiclr 
are constantly used in Tauiil sentences.. Participles supply tim 
place of relative pronouns, which, except in the interrogative 
forms, do not exist in Tamil : as ^ mm thantha panarn ithi, 

‘ this (is) the money (which) he gaye/ Thantha is a participle : 
there is no substantive or finite verb in the sentence, which 
in Tamil, as in Sanskrit, is frequently suppressed and under- 
stood. Tlie verbal participle, or as Beschi calls it tlie gerund, 
is analogous to tlie compound perfect participle in English, 
as vantha pdndn^ ‘ having come, he is gone,’ 

The vinailiuripu or symbolic worcf is peculiar to Tamil ; we 
know of no other language in which it exists. It exhibits in a 
striking light the scientific refinement of the high dialect. Ap- 

f )ellatives which are declined like common nouns abound in the 
anguage. Symbolic words are somewhat different ; they 
have the form and regimen of both nouns and verbs. As, in 
common with other languages, the verbal noun, in Tamil, is 
liable to inflection, so by a remarkable interchange of the pro- 
perties peculiar to different parts of speech, its symbolic words 
are liable to be conjugated as verbs. Of the six incidents of 
the verb, already enumerated, the symbolic word, or nominal 
derivative, indicates only the first, viz., the agents and is conju- 
gated through each person, gender, and number ; but is en- 
tirely indefinite as to mood, tense, &:c. It is employed mostly 
in high Tamil, and is usually formed from a root or primitive 
noun, used chiefly as an adjective. It may also be formed 
from any noun. Thus from step, foot, root, servitude, is 
formed adiyen^ I your servant, &c. The existence of a con- 
jugated derivative gives the Tamil a peculiarity of idiom, and 
the stamp of originality. 

The structure and idiom of the language are, w^e think, very 
simple and natural. Tamil grammarians do not treat of Syntax 
apart from Etymology. There are only two parts of a sen- 
tence, the subject and object, or the subject and predicate. 
The subject always precedes the finite verb, whijph concludes 
the sentence. The most important of the dependent words 
is placed nearest to its principal, and the least important far- 
thest from it. The adjective always precedes the substantive. 
The adverb precedes the verb. The infinitive precedes the 
governing verb. The negative branch of a sentence precedes 
the affirmative. The comparative precedes that which is com- 
pared. The similitude precedes that which is similar. The 
genitive precedes the governing noun. The cause precedes the 
effect. The reason precedes the inference. The purpose pre- 
cedes the determination. The condition or supposition pre- 
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tiedes the consequence. These simple and natural rules are fully 
exemplified in Rhenijis’ Grammar, of wliicli they occupy 
nearly 200 pages. 

In active transitive verbs, both the subject and object pre- 
cede the verb as, nan avangi aditten : ‘ I him beat.’ The Eng- 
lish .The man who came here yesterday, would be re- 

versed in Tamil, thus : yesterday here (who) came (the) man. 

Adjectives admit of fio variation of form to express gender, 
number or case, or even degrees of comparison. The compa- 
rative is expressed by the dative or ablative case of the noun. 
As — ** this is better than that,” would be, to that this is heitei^ : 
the superlative is expressed by of all, as, ‘‘ God is greatest,” 
would be, of alL God (is J great. 

The remarkable idiom of the language is said by Anderson, 
to be, “ in point of terseness, energy, and spirit, perhaps unri- 
valled.^’ — (p. 134), Dr. Schmid, a fellow labourer with Rhenius, 
and a good linguist, gives this testimony *. — * “ The mode of col- 
locating its words follows the logical or intellectual order, more 
so than even the Latin or Greek.” He adduces a passage 
from Horace, in which the rules of Tamil collocation are strictly 
observed ; so that in translating it into Tamil, we need not 
change the position of a single word ; w'e quote the passage for 
the benefit of those who are fond of translating : — 

“ Linguenda tellus, et doraus, et placens 
Uxor, neque harum, cpias colis, arbor uni 
Te, prfeter in visas cupressos, 

Ulla breveru dominum sequetur.” 

Carm, Lih. //,, Ode 


We shall give an example, too, which cannot but be translat- 
ed word for word^Here it is : — 

Isocrates orator unam orationcm visiuti taleniis ven(Udit. 

Isvcratm'endra {called) prasangi ora prasangatai irupathu ponnuhhu virtan. 


Or let us take another shorter Latin sentence, and put it into 
Tamil and !||^isknt, and see how they stand. 

Illi multa res est 


Avanuhu mihha porul undu, 
Tasya hahu dhanam asti. 

To him much money is. 


After this we' need not say with Mr. Percival in his Land of 
the Vedas, that “ the idiom or syntax of the language fs widely- 
difFerent from that of the Indo-Germanic tongues ; and for the 
most part the order of arrangement is the opposite of that 


^ Rhenius' Life, p, 564, 
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wliich is followed by them/" We quote however the following 
passage, from his interesting book, with much pleasure : — 

‘‘ Perhaps no language combines greater force with equal 
brevity ; and it may be asserted that no human speech is 
more close and philosophic in its expression, as an exponent of 
the mind. The sequence of things, of thought, purpose, action 
and its results, is always maintained inviolate. Rank and sta- 
tion are provided for by the use of various pronouns, extend- 
ing to several degrees of honorific expression. The lan- 
guage teems with words expressive of the different degrees 
of affinity. Where in European languages a long periphrasis 
would be required, Tamil presents the thing in its own single 
term : and this fecundity extends to all the ramifications of 
the family tree. If I speak of a sister I may either take a 
word that gives the relationship subsisting between us, or I 
may select one that will indicate our relative ages. Measures 
and divis.ons of time are equally minute and expressive. 
The language, thus specific, gives to the mind a readiness 
and clearness of conception, whilst its terseness and philoso- 
phic idiom afford equal means of lucid utterance.’" 

Other characteristic points in the language might be speci- 
fied ; but we deem it necessary to add a few of the very com- 
mon roots and words peculiar to Tamil, to enable philologists 
to determine its place in the classification of languages. They 
are : udu, clothe ; edu^ take ; hodu^ give ; padu, become, 
suflTer, lie down ; viduy quit, leave ; pira to bring forth, to be 
born (Latin pario ) ; ndai, break ; vai, place ; po, go ; Itan, see ; 
se^, do ; Italy learn ; kol, kill ; ckol, tell ; nil, stand ; vil, sell ; 
thin, eat ; odu, run ; kattu, tie ; padu, sing ; podu, put ; mudu, 
shut ; thira, open ; para, fly ; inara, forget ; ha, watch ; tha, 
giv€J; theri, know; vd, come; avd, desire ; drink; art, 

know. Some of the very common nouns are ; tharai, earth, 
(Latin terra ) ; van, sky, heaven ; vazliy, way, (Latin, via) ; an, 
man ; pen, woman (English hen) ; magan, son ; magal, daugh- 
ter ; thalai, bead; muriju, face; kan, eye; pdL teeth ; na, 
tongue; tidal, body; uyir, life; hal, foot; Aai, mand; pasi, 
hunger; ndyiru, sun; nild, moon \ aram, virtue; vice. 

The classic word for God is Kadavul, and one of the signifi- 
cations given to it is good. Here we have the Saxon word Ood, 
the Gothic * Quill, the German Gott, the Danish and Swedish 
Gad, and the Persian Khoda ; and it Is pleasing to know, that 
people 80 far apart from one another, worship God under the 
same name. 

Mr. Percival says that he has been informed by those com- 
petent to give information, that there is a striking similarity 
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between the Tamil and the Scythian tongues — {p* 94.)"^ Mr. 
Hoisington, of the American Mission in Ceylon, in a paper 
published in the American Oriental Journal, traces analogies 
between the Tamil and Hebrew. His account of the history 
and relations of the language is not unworthy of a place in 
our pages. He says : 

“ There is reason to believe, that India was originally settled 
by two branches from the family of Shena. One branch came 
in at the north-west, across the Indus ; the other at the 
soutb-w^est, by sea. The language of the latter brancli of 
this Iiido-Shernitic family was Tamil. This may*be shown 
in several ways. 

“ The Muni A gusty a is claimed by the Tamilars, to be the 
father of their purer, or higli dialect. He prescribed its 
grammatical rules, and polished the language. This Agastya 
is said to have resided on the hill Pothiya, which belonged 
to the Pandlan kingdom. It w^as not the Pothiya of the 
north, another name for Tibet. It is stated in the Ramayana 
that Rama, the hero of the earliest of the Hindu epics, on 
his first visit to the soutli, found Agastya in that region, as 
the head of a company of Rishis. This would seem to esta- 
blish the existence of the Tamil, as the language of the 
south of India, as early, at least, as 1200 B. C. It had then 
already received its distinctive poetic character, which marks 
the high dialect. As the language of the masses, it must 
therefore have existed much earlier. 

Some of the best authors among the natives of Southern 
India, admit that the father of their pure Tamil dialect was 
from the north of India, where the Tamil was the native 
language, and where he learned the Sanskrit. Tliis accords 
with recently developed facts respecting the relation of the 
Tamil to the aboriginal tribes of Northern India, wdiich go, 
with augmented force, to indicate that the Tamil was the 
original language of all India. The dominion of the Sanskrit 
over tills farly language, has been like the conquests of the 
Hindus, wliose proper language it was, over the earlier tribes, 
extending gradually from the north-west and being nearly 
complete in the fields of its first conquest; but less so at 
‘ the south.” 

‘‘ Again, this position is confirmed by a reference to the 
* Bible. The five articles mentioned in l.s^ Kings x. 22, were 
^ all to be obtained in Ceylon and Southern India, and it was 

Tn the recent. Numbers of the Asiatic Researches there are some interesting 
papers on this subject } but \vc have not seen them. 
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^ believed collectively in no other place. In that passage the 
‘ word rendered peacock, tdkai, is a pure Tamil word^ a prirni- 
‘ tive triliteral dissyllabic term. It is not found in Sanskrit, 

‘ nor in any other Indian language not allied to the Tamil. 

^ Some lexicographers have considered this to be radically the 

* same as the Sanskrit sihhi. But this word has been adopted 
‘ in the Tamil in the form of siki. Every Tamil scholar knows 
‘ that Slid and tokai are radically distinct. The term kapi, ren- 
‘ dered ape, but more properly meaning monkey, is just as it 
‘ stands in Tamil. This is found also in the Sanskrit* But 
‘ we know that Sanskrit was introduced into Southern India 
‘ before Solomon’s time ; and therefore the word may be 
‘ regarded as transferred from the Tamil to the Hebreiv, 

* especially as it is found in such close mention with the pure 
‘ Tamil word above named. The same may be said of the 
‘ word rendered ivory, in the passage referred to, literally 

* tooth of elephants* The part meaning elephant is found in 
\ Tamil as well as in Sanskrit, These considerations seem 
‘ to indicate very clearly whence the Tarshishan fleet of 
‘ Solomon brought those articles, and also, to determine the 

* language of the people from whom they were obtained. 

‘‘ There are otlier considerations which go to show that the 
‘ Tamil was the language of the first settlers of Southern 
^ India. The earliest names of places, things, &c., of the 
^ south are pure Tamil, having no connection with the Sans- 
‘ krit. These have been in many cases displaced by terms 
‘ from tbe language of the dominant religion, Brahmanism. 

‘ Such is the case with regard to Madura, liamnad, Rama’s 
‘ bridge, Travancore, which were formerly called respectively 
‘ Alavdy, Mukavcd, Kallanai, Malaiydlam* The same of Tinne- 
‘ velly, a country where the Shayiars abound, who are undoubt- 
‘ edly a portion of the aboriginal race. Its name is in pure 
Tamil TirunelvTdi. The original term for Point Calimere is 
^ in Tamil Kodi Karai. 

These remarks intimate, what it is believed will be found 
‘ to be the fact, thalt the Tamil belongs to the Shemittc family of 
‘ languages. If so, it presents a new and interesting variety ; 

‘ and one, it is thought, well deserving the attention of the 
‘ philologist and ethnologist. 

“ The roots which are mostly verbal are generally triliieral 
‘ and dissyllabic. A few words are composed of but two 
‘ letters, and few have more than two syllables. 

“ Some Tamil words are so similar to Hebrew as at once to 
‘ indicate their common origin. The following are given as 
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oxanjplos of this similarity in vocables, being about one in 
every ten compared.’’ Many more doubtless exist : — 

Tamil. lleljrew 


Pari, to produce. 

A ru, to reap, pluck, &c. 
.Era, to ascend, ing'case. 
Arty lion. 

Ari, light. 

Aran, Lord. 

Patti, house, gold. 

Ur, town. 

Panna, to make. 
l^fayvn, death. 


to create, 
to reap, })lurk. 
to be high, 
lion. 
niN light. 

Lord. 

/I'B house, 
town. 

Hi 3 to build 
*n'!jb death * 


“ The Tainiliars use atliii, that, as indicative of tlie Supreme 
‘ Eternal God ; it is one of their most expressive appellations 
‘ for the undeveloped or iniiorganized Deity. This .suggests 
‘ the remark of Lowth, that the Hebrew word He is 
‘ often equivalent to tlie true Eternal God.'f- Dieut. xxori. 8 — 32, 
‘ 39. Psalms di, 27 P 

There are others who think there is a greater similarity 
between the Tamil and Greek. Anderson, in the Preface to 
Ills Grammar, notices the following points of coincidence* (1.) 

The Tamil alphabet like that of the Greek, consisted origi- 
‘ nally of only sixteen letters. (2.) As in the ancient Greek, so 
* in Tamil, there is not any spirUtis asper, (3.) In the rules of 
‘ Sandhi, especially after short dissyllables ending in u, and after 
‘ final vowels, the letter y or v must be i)iserted before a vowel, 
‘ whicli illustrates in a remarkable manner, that part of the 
‘ operation of the digamiim in ancient Greek, which seemed to 
‘ obviate the hiatus procmced by the collision of vowels. (4.) 

In Tamil the letters p and v are interchangeable.” 

Mr, Anderson’s remarks tempt us to add a few Greek words, 
wliicli in sound and sense bear a remarkable resemblance with 
Tamil 


nip a) 

to raise 

lamii era. 

np€Tr} 

virtue 

„ 07 ' am. 

yaXa 

milk 

„ pal. 

e'yyvs: 

near 

,, ingc, here. 

€y€ip€iv 

to awaken 

„ egum, raise, 


♦ Adam Clarke’.*; theory that the Hebrew ndkash (the serpent that deceived Eve) 
was a monkey, would bo borne out in Tamil ; for ndya signifies monkey as well 
as ser|ieiit. 

t W?r reality. Sec Vedanta Sara, by Dr. Ballantynf, 

}). ()0, fil. Greek TO, T(i, Latin istr, Ufa, Utud. 
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fvSvoi 
(lire IV 

idoi> 

KULPOS 

Kp€a 9 

Kweco 

TTaiOV 

Tvais 

•iTa\aio€ 

TrappijiTia 

freiOeiv 

TTOLCIP 

TToXtS 

TToXvg 

TToXXoi 

TTOrf 

ram 

Ttvp 

aetw 


to put on 
to speak 
a femnle 
belioUl 
-new 
flesb 
to adore 
a song 
child 
old 

openly 
to persuade 
to make 
city 
much 
many 

a long time 

peacock 

tire 

it is necessary 
to shako 


„ udu, (from which uddlj the body. 
„ , ^ iyamha. 

„ thaiyal^ wife, woman. 

„ ith 6 . 

„ kanni^ virgin. 

„ kari, 

„ hani^ to bow.* 

„ pd, song. 

pnya, boy. 

„ ptilya. 

„ pardsam. 

„ paiihu, 

„ pannu, 

„ pdldyaiity encampment, suburb. 

„ pda. 

„ pnlcr, 

,, potku^ time, when. 

„ thogni, 

, po?'ty '^jiark. 

,, ahhuTLif, 

„ msai 


/Ituiy words in all laiigunges agree in sound end sigi 
fication, thereby evidently iiulicaling a ooinnion origin. \Ve 
might even draw analogies between ICuglish end Tamil. Mr, 
Stokes, in an excellent translation of a J amil W'ork has noted 
the following : — 


Cash. 


Kill, 

huh 

Hoy, 

puya. 

Penny, 

pauarn. 

Put, 

Want, 

p(~(Iu 

vetidu. 

Hen, 

pen. 

Go, 

po. 

Hole, 

Bi-liiiiU, 

p^hiw 

pm. 

Slick, 

sdku. 


On this portion of our subject we have perhaps occupied 
too much of our space. Wq regret indeed we have not had 
the benefit of the papers that liave recenily appeared on this 
subject ill the publications of the Hoyal Asiatic Society ; and 
we therefore refrain from offering any decided opinion of our 
own ; at present we feel onr inability for the task of theoriz- 
ing. But we must allow the learned Editor of Dr. llottler's 
Dictionary to give us the benciit of his researches. In his 
elaborate Preface to tlid fourth part of (lie Tamil Dictionary 
be states his views of the language. He is decidedly on the 
side of Ellis in thinking the “ Sanskrit to be not of tlie dinie 
genus or stem” as the Tamil. “ It is possible to write,” 
he says, “ a simple sentence in pure native Tamil; and then 
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‘ to express the same meaning in words almost wholly of 
‘ Sanskrit deriyatioii : the difference, in the two cases, being 
‘ something like the difference, in the English style of Swift 
‘ and Johnson. He hazards an o})iiiion, (derived, in a very 
‘ great degree, from wading through tlfe polyglot* Mackenzie 
‘ collection of MSS.) that there was originally one simple, 

® homogeneous, dialect spoken by the rude aborigines, from 
‘ Himalaya to Cape Comorin. The earliest |)robable refine- 
‘ uient was in the Pali of the north, and the Tamil of the 
‘ extreme soutln That the old Tamil could iiave done with- 

* out mu(‘h of the gilding, wlficli it has received (from Sans- 
‘ krit) is certain. The result however of a j)rocoss, not very 
‘ dissimilar to that ^Yhich tlie early Saxon h is undergono, is to 
‘ render the Tamil language (liko our native Eiiglish) one of 

* the most copious, refined, and polished, languages spoken 
‘ by man.” 

We now come to the secopd, and, perhaps, more interesting 
part of our subject, the Tamu Literature. Native authors have 
divided their literature into two great divisions, viz , Ilakha- 
the art of writing elegantly or grammatically; and 
Ilakkiam.f elegantly w'ritten works or classics. The first com- 
prises all works on Grammar, including Logic, Prosody, and 
llhetoricj and also the NiganAns or Dictionaries. I'he second 
includes all approved poetical com])ositions, original and 
translated. Ilakkiam is composition constructed on the princi- 
ples of the Ilahhnnam. 

Ilakhanam., or Belles Lettres, as Beschi calls it, is treated 
under five heads. 1 . Letters, This constitutes that part of 
Grammar whicdi treats of the number, name, order, origin, 
form, quantity, initials, finals, medials, substitutes, and comhina- 
tions, of letters. In one word it is Ortliograpliy. 2. Words, 
This part treats of the four parts of speech, viz., the noun, 
tlie verb, the particles, and the adjectives. This includes 
Etymology and Syntax. 3. Matter; or the mode in wliieh, 
by writing words, a discourse is formed. This treats of am- 
plification, the [lassioiis ami afiections of the mind, which act 
iuternally on man, and things of tlie external worhi. 4. Versi- 
f cation, or the laws of Prosody. 5. EmhellLs/uncnt, or IJliotorie. 
Under all these heads the Tamil is very full and complete. 

Agastiar is said to liave written the Institutes of Tamil 
Grammar. His work, w’itli the exception of a few Sutras, 
which have been recently printed, is supposed to be lost. l*he 
of one of his immediate disciples, named Tkolkaptanar 


* 


* f 
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(ancient author )y bearing bis name, exists. The scholar has 
evidently not followed the simplioity of the master. Favananti^ 
a learned Jain, has the honour of producing the Nannul^ which 
has superseded all other grammatical treatises, and is deserved- 
ly held in the highest estimation. This work has had many 
commentators. Pavananti only wrote on letters and words, Mr. 
Stokes has justly remarked of this work, that it “stands con- 
spicuous among the grammatical treatises of all nations, for 
logical arrangement and comprehensive brevity.” The term 
IVannul^ literally good thread, corresponds exactly to the French 
Belles Lettres and the Latin Litterce Hnmaniores, We have seen 
the Laglm Kaumudi, and the excellent translation of it by Dr. 
Ballantyne, of the Benares College, and w^e have tried to read 
some of the Sutras of Pdnini incorj)orated in that work ; but 
we must reiterate of them the remark of Sir William Jones, 
t liat they are “ dark as the darkest oracle ** The Sutras of 
Pavananti, however, are concise yet comprehensive : they are 
siiiiple, plain, and obvious. A part of this work has been 
translated and published at Madras, by W. Joyes, a Youiig East 
Indian, and Samuel Pillay, a native Christian ; and tlie work, 
as far as it goes, shows much labour and carefulness, and does 
the translators great credit. We have a manuscript translation 
of the whole work, a copy of w^hiclFwe placed in the hand of 
a learned German, w'ho is now in his native land publishing Tamil 
books. Of the author Pavananti, nothing more is known than 
that he was the son of Sanmathi of Sanagapuram. From his 
invocation to Arga Deva,^\e learn that he was a Jain or a Bud- 
dhist, who lived in the Pandya kingdom* in the palmy days 
of Tamil literature. AVe have no way of ascertaining the period 
when he lived. In his Preface he says that he wrote under 
the patronage of one Gangan, He acknowledges that he 
follows the hewn out by ancient authors, lie considers 

Tamil as one of the eigliteen languages. There is certainly 
multuni inparvo in the 462 Sutras he has written. 

Pavauanti’s Preface is a learned dissertation, replete with 
instruction, well worth the attention of any student. It 
contains what would be called the philosophy of education. 
In his general Preface, for he writes two, a general and aparli- 
cnlar, he treats on the five following subjects: 1. The nature 
of a classical work. 2, The character and qualifications of a 
teacher. 3. The method of teaching. 4. The character and 
qualifications of the scholar, and, 5. The conduct of scholars 
during the time of instruction. He writes largely on the^’St 
subject. Some of hi| remarks, to the fastidious ears of a Emo- 
pean, would be irrelevant. He deals, in what would be consi- 
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dered, far-fetched illustrations. All Mforks, he^says, are of 
three kinds : Primary^ Supplewental^ and Pedudve. Tlie Pri- 
mary work originates from the Deity, who is of perfect and infi- 
nite understanding : thereby attributing language and letters 
to a divine origin. There is no wisdom without Revelation. Sup* 
plemental^ and Dedudve works are human, but must be in ac- 
cordance wiili the divine. Original communications should be 
tjuoted in all tlieir purity and integrity. He enumerates seven 
principles or characteristics of authorship, viz., consent, dissent, 
neutrality, originality, selection, criticism, and dogmatism. 
He s[)ecifies ten defects and ten beauties of language. The 
defects are : brevity, redundancy, tautology, contradiction, 
vulgarisms, ambiguity, weakness, irrelevancy, inappropriate 
transitions, and unintelligibleness. The ten beauties are : con- 
ciseness, clearness or comprehensiveness, agreeableness, use of 
a])propriate words, harmony, profundity, method, res])ect for 
standai'd authorities, choice of proper subjects, and illustra- 
tions. He enumerates thirty-two canons of criticism, some 
of them, we confess, we cannot understand. “ True criticism,’’ 
lie says, ‘‘ consists in (1) showing the consistency of the snh- 
‘ ject of a w'ork wdth generally received opinions, as well as 
‘ with tiioso of approved authors, and (2) iji a nicety of 
‘ judgment hy the exercise of which fit [)Iaces are awarded 
‘ to appropriate topics,” His definition of a Sutra is good : 
“ a Sutram contains as much matter iu as few words as possi- 
‘ ])]e, and still the force and minuteness of the same is so un- 
‘ aficcted tluneby, that they appear as clear as tlie reflexion 
‘ of itii object in a minor.” In his estimation a contmentary 
simuld contain fourteen particulars, viz., the text, its pur- 
port, its several bearings, definition, divisions, examples, 
objections, answcu's, explanatory notes, analysis, })ara.j)hrase, 
dogma, advaiiUige, and proof. 

His estimate of the character and qualifications of a teacher 
is hy no means low. He should be re8pecta])le both in his con- 
nexions and ill llie amount of his knowledge. He should 
have experience, and pos.sess a facility in coimnuriicating 
knowledge. Like tlie sea-girt earth ho should be encompass- 
oil with the circle of the sciences, be patient and immoveable 
as a mountain, just and equitable as ii balance, and his repu- 
tation should be as fragrant as the rose. In teaching, a suit- 
able time and place should be selected, and then, on an elevated 
seat, t/ie teacher is to iarvohe the Divine Being for a blessing on 
lds,^u:or1i. This is wholesome advice, emanating from a hea- 
then ; and W'ortli the attention of the school-masters of a Chris- 
tian government in a heatlien land ! Having well digested 
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the subject 4 >f his lectures, he should in a gentle and agree- 
able manner coniniunicate instruction, considering well the 
capacities of his scholars, and the objects of their pursuits, 
^I1ie best attention of the teacher is to be bestowed on his own 
sons, the sons of Ids owji preceptor, the sons of his sovereign, 
those who pay well^ tliose who are jtroinising, and those who 
are likely to ])rove eniiiienl in the public service. 

He classifies scholars under three orders. The first is com- 
pared to a swan and cow, indicative of dlscriminatmi and 
reflection. The second is compared to parrots who learn and 
prattle, but understand not. Tlie third is compared to a vessel 
full of holes that lots the instructions received by one ear 
escape by the other. No instruction is to be imparted 
to drunkard^s, slothful, self-opinionated, lascivious, thievish 
sickly, and stupid fellows.^ Together with tliirst for know- 
ledge and a maintenance of good character; the duties of a 
scholar are punctual attendance, strict obedietice, and con- 
formity to rules. 

The mode of improvement is said to consist in extensive 
reading, revivsiori and digest of stinlies, and in the acquaint- 
ance and conversation of the learned. The first, even care- 
ful attention to a subject is insufficient. A second revisal is 
necessary. The subjiict is mastered only in the third review : 
one-fourth of perfection is attained by self exertion ; another 
fourth is obtained by communication with the learned; the 
remaining^ half is secured, and the summit of perfection 
reached, by teaching others. 

In the Particular Preface, Pavananti treats on various sub- 
jects regarding authorship, and the art of book-making. We 
shall simply touch on a few of them. A work is to be 
named from the nature of its contents, the name of the 
author, the character of the metre or stylo in which it is 
written, or according to the author’s option or fancy. There 
are four ways in which a book may be produced : by abridge- 
ment, by enlargement, by a union of both, and by translation. 
A preface should not be written by the author himself ; at 
least that part of the preface which must be necessarily 
egotistic ; but by the author’s tutor, or a fellow student, or a 
pupil, or by a fit commenluior or editor. There are cir- 
cumstances, however, wlieii a man may praise himself. They 
are, when appeal is made to a superior for support ; when 

Till a man learns that the firs% second, and third duty of a school maK'er is 
to get rid of anpromising; subjects, a great puhlic sch(»<)l will never be what it 
might be, and what it ought to be.”— 
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it is necessary to make known one’s own worth ; and when 
railed at for ignorance by opponents. 

Notwithstanding the existence of so excellent a Grammar, 
the Tamilians did not cultivate the science of philology. 
There is no attempt at tracing the meaning of roots, and there 
is very little on the connexion of their own language with 
Sanskrit, or any of the other vernaculars. They conh ned 
themselves to the study of their own language, and endea- 
voured to enrich it with words and idioms of Sanskrit. We 
think the same remark applicable to all the Indian languages, 
even the Sanskrit. The brahman was too proud to trace 
connexion between the language of the Gods and the spoken 
tongues. They may have canons of criticism but tlie re- 
mark is true that in the west the llee spirit of criticism 
was developed ; in the east never.” 

Ziegenbalg the first Protestant Missionary In India, was the 
first who wrote a grammar of Tamil in Ijatin. His Gram- 
rnatlca Tmiulica was printed at Halle in (jenmuiy in 1710. 
Of all European writers in Tamil the first rank must be awarded 
to Const antius Joseph Beschi, whose grammars of the low 
and high dialect are held in great estimation. Ilis grammar 
of the colloquial dialect was written in Latin, and dated 
Mission of Madura, ‘29ih January^ 1728; and printed at I'ran- 
(jiiebar in 1739. A second edition was printed at the College 
IVess of the Madras Government in 1813 : an edition of the 
same book was recently issued from the Jesuit Press at 
Pondicherry. An English translation of this work was first 
made by the Lev. C. II. Horst, in 1807, and jirinted by the 
Christian Knowledge Society’s Press at JMadi'as in 1831. 
An improved edition, or as the editor would have it, a new 
translation, by the iiev, G. W. Alahoii, was prinlerl iu 1848. 
Ulie book was originally written Ibr the use of Jesuit Mis- 
sionarie*s. It has ])roved an invaluable aid to many who have 
studied the language, and es])ecially to Protestant Missionai ies, 
From the autlior’s preface, we extract tlie tollowing ]>as“ 
sage : — 

— “Nor, have I meditated \vritlng this grammar of the 
* Tamil language, under the presumption that: 1 know more 
‘ than others. But a certain personage, hotli connected with 
‘ me by old acquaintance, and conspicuous to all by his siiigu- 
‘ lar worth, so urged this work by his requests, that observant 
‘ wlielher of my love or my respect, I thought I could no lon- 
‘ ger refuse what was solicited with so much anxious earnest- 
‘ ness by such a man, especially since the mere desires of men 
' of this note, although they come in the guise of entreaty, are, 
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‘ in fket, commands, winch it is unlawful for an ingenuous mind 
‘ to pass by.” lie concludes thus: ‘‘Nor will I detain you 
‘ longer, most religious fathers, who performing this embassy 
‘ for Christ, soon to become preachers of the Gentiles, have by 
‘ his counsel become converted to the simplicity of children ; 
‘ and with admira])le zeal, thongli wont elsewhere to instruct 
‘ others in the siiblimest matters, have here begun to lisp tlie 
‘ barV)arons sounds, wbicli, you have modestly not disdained to 
‘ learn from otliei’s. To this your apostolic desire, this little 
‘ work of mir»e, wishes to afford its service. If you are of 
‘ opinion that you have received any assistance from it, pray 
‘ ye the common Lord of the harvest, that I also, following 
‘ your example, may not sit down in slothful idleness in His 
‘ vineyard — Farewell.” 

To this useful book, lie soon afterwards added liis grammar 
of the high dialect, written in 1730. This will always be con- 
sidered a standard work. The two grammars j>nt together com- 
j)lei6 the subject, and contain all that a student needs to know 
concerning the language. Though oth.ers have written gram- 
mars since, in our estimation, Beschi stands unrivalled. Ills 
second grammar was translated into l^higlish by the accom- 
plished Babingtou of the INIadras Civil Service. Bosebi has 
also written a grammar for the use of the nativ^es, on the native 
])lan in Sutras, containing all the five ])arts of llahhanam or 
grammar, and called it Thonnul (tlie old or ancient work) in 
opposition to Nannul, the popular Tamil Gi ammar. 

Beschi’s knowledge of the Tamil language and literature was 
very extensive. He was a master of the language; knew more 
of it perhaps than any native of modern limes. His writings 
in prose and poetry; original and translated, are voluminous. 
It is natural to wish to know something of tlie liistory and 
private life of sucli a man. We have a full published life of 
him in Tamil, He was called by the natives Vlramamnni, i. e., 
Heroic Devotee . He was born in Italy; lie was educated 
for the Church at Home ; and joined the order of Jesuits. 
Having distinguished himself as a man of superior natural and 
acqtured attainments, he was appointed by the Pope to tlie 
Fast India Mission, and arrived at Goa, according to one ac- 
count in 1700, and to another 1707, Fired with ambition to 
follow in the track of Francis Xavier, and with zeal to propagate 
Ills faith, he was diligent in the study of tlie language, lie stu- 
died even Persian, witli the Jesuit policy of fitting himself for 
the service of the state, and for the promotion of the views of 
his religious order. As Schwartz, so Beschi, became connected 
with the state, and was employed by a native prince under 
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Chanda Sahib, the Nabob of Trlchinopoly ; he acted as Dewan 
or Minister, in 1736. 

He was sent to the Madura Mission; where, a century be- 
fore, Robert de Nobili, nephew to the famous Cardinal Bellar- 
Tiiine, established himself as a brahman from the West. This 
de Nobili was called by tlie natives Taiwa Pothagar (Teacher 
of Truth,) and wrote a treatise in Tamil on the nature of 
the soul, showing the identity and individuality of the human 
spirit. He also composed a book on Christian doctrines ; and 
is said to have forged certain writings in Sanskrit. Beschi 
succeeded in a place where such a man laboured ; and acting 
under the orders and approbation of his provincial, the 
Archbishop of Cranganore, he followed in the footsteps of 
his order, who then acted in direct opposition to the ex- 
press injunctions of their master, the Pope. Beschi con- 
formed in his dress, food, &c., to the customs of the people ; 
and assumed the pomp and pageantry of a Hindu guru. He 
fell in with their prejudices, went about dressed in purple flow- 
ing garments, a white turband, and yellow slippers. In his 
liand he carried a silver-mounted cane. In his ears and fingers 
he wore rings set with precious stones. He travelled on a 
white horse or in a stately palanquin ; a man held a purple silk 
umbrella over him, another fanned him with peacock feathers. 
He w’as seated on a tiger skin ; and a retinue followed. When 
he was the dewan of Chanda Sahib, be was called Ismatld Sun- 
ny use, and got for bis maintenance four villages yielding an 
annual revenue of 1,200 Rupees. 

He is said to have been a great linguist. The most cele- 
brated of his works aj*e the Thonnul or Grammatical Institutes ; — 
the Thernhavani {the Unfading Garland), an epic setting forth 
the History of the Bible, and specially the Life of our Lord ; — 
and the Chaturakarathi, a Dictionary of the high dialect. In his 
great poem which no native would think was written by a 
European, he follows the plan of the Hindu Epics, and fills it 
up with much that is fabulous. It was printed for the first 
time at Pondicherry, in 1850, in three volumes. His Chatura- 
liarathi is a Dictionary in four parts, viz., 1. Containing all 
words in general and classical use. 2. Synonyms. 3. Various 
words which are included under the generic or teclinical terms 
of the language, and 4. Rhythmical words to aid poetical 
composition. His Dictionary in Latin, French, and Tamil has 
been published at Pondicherry. He also wrote a Clavis Huma- 
niorum TamuHca Idiomaiis, but we have not seen it. 

In 1740, when the Mahratta army under Nadar Sing be* 
seiged Trichinopoly,and took Chanda Sahib captive, an end was 
.. z 
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])ut to the political power of the Jesuit. He retired to Maiia- 
par, thirty miles south west of Trichinopoly, and there, in the 
service of his church, he died in 1742. 

His translator, Mr. Babington, says regarding him : ‘‘ It re- 
mains a subject of regret, that talents so rare should have been 
devoted to the promotion of a religion scarcely less replete 
with error than that which it supplanted : but we may draw 
this practical conclusion from Beschi’s success,that a thorough 
acquaintance with Hindu learning and a ready compliance 'in 
matters of indifference, with Hindu customs, are powerful 
human means, to which the Jesuits owed much of their suc- 
cess, and which should not, as it is too much the case, be des- 
pised by those who undertake the task of conversion in a 
better cause/' 

The Rudiments of the Tamil Grammar, by Robert An- 
derson, of the, Madras Civil Service, was published in 
London, ill 1821. The author was compelled, in 1819, by a 
declining state of health, to relinquish his Civil appointment iu 
India, and was appointed Assistant Oriental Professor at 
Haileybury. His grammar was composed for the benefit of 
English students. He has made Beschi’s two grammars the 
basis of his own ; following tlie scheme of Wanostroclit's 
French grammar, he points out analogies ; and it is alto- 
gether a well-digested, neatly got up book. 

He was followed by Rlienius, missionary in the service of 
the Church Missionary Society, in Tiuneveliy. “ Finding,^' he 
says, “.the grammatical works previously published, defective iu 
various respects, especially in regard to Syntax,” lie wrote 
his grammar; the first edition of which was printed in 1836* On 
Orthography and Etymology be follows the order of native 
grammars. He is pretty full on Syntax ; but has made one 
great mistake, and that is, he has coined his examples instead 
of giving them from native books. He professes to give us 
pw'e Tamil ; but pure Tamil of his own concoction. With 
the helps he had, and with his clearness of head, and general 
scholarship, he might have written a better grammar than 
he has done. But his work has thrown the others into 
the shade, and has greatly helped the student. His experience 
regarding the best method of learning the language is worthy 
of attention. “ It will be asked, he says, how shall we acquire 
< the proper Tamil idiom ? I answer, that it can only be ac- 
‘ quired by the assistance of a learned native, who knows the 
« native grammars well, has had no practice in English and 
« foreign compositions, possesses a clear and logically thinking 
i intellect, and is no flatterer. With persons of this character 
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" I was early brought into connexion ; and to this providential 
‘ circumstance must be attributed whatever degree of critical 
‘ knowledge I have obtained/" Rhenius’ Tamil compositions 
are clear and idiomatic ; but he wanted the poetical turn of 
mind, which cliaracterises Beschi and even Fabricius. Besides 
the revision of the New Testament, he has written a Body of 
Divinity, a book on the Evidences, and many useful tracts. 

The first English and Tamil Dictionary, by Fabricius and 
Breithaupt, missionaries at Madras, was published in 1779. 
We do not think Fabricius and Breithaupt had any means 
of consulting Beschi*s Dictionary in manuscript. Their work 
appears to be an independent compilation ; and was written 
chiefly by Fabricius, when he was in jail, for debt contracted 
by standing security for other people. The Dictionary enabled 
him to discharge his liabities! 

The American missionaries at Jaffna have put forth a very 
useful Englisli and Tamil Dictionary, which is now extensively 
used. Bottler’s great Dictionary was the work of his longlife. 
It is in four parts; but he died before tlie second part was 
])rinted. The first part was printed in 1834. The work then 
devolved on Mr. Taylor, the editor, who has carried the whole 
through the press. Tiie ])lan of the work is said to be phb 
losophical, referring all words to the simplest roots or primi- 
tive forms. But the plan has its disadvantages. It occupies 
too much space, and makes the book very large and expen- 
sive. A Dictionary on an improved plan is now in the Madras 
American Missio# Press; but we do not think it will supersede 
Bottler. 

We now enter upon the province of Ilahkiam or Tamil 
classical works ; and as Poetry«tdways pleases, w^e trust this part 
of our subject will not be uninteresting. In various periods of 
the world men have arisen to astonish and delight it. In times 
when the minds of men were not distracted by the attempt to 
attain a variety of knowledge, a single faculty, and one capable 
of great improvement by exercise, might easily be supj)Osed 
to attain to a great degree of excellence. Every nation has 
its poets. Poetry has always its birth in the infancy of the 
social state, and is the means of transmitting events to a higher 
antiquity than Prose. Thence have the Iliad of Homer, the 
Ramayana of Vdlmiki, and the Chintdmani of some unknown 
writer in Tamil. The Hindus appear to have cultivated 
both the Contemplatwe and Plastic Kinds of Poetry, The 
great popular Tamil Epic is the Ramayana of Karnban, and 
the great moral book in Tamil is the Rural of Tiriwalluvar, 

We have both the great Hindu Epics in Tamil, and all the 
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^reat Puranas, so that we are well stocked with mytholog)^ 
Kamban^ the writer of the Tamil Ramayana^ deserves special 
notice as being a genuine poet. It has been well remarked 
that no translation of an ancient Poem in rhyme can be faith- 
ful, and that no translation of Poetry, unless it be in rhyme, will 
ever be read. These remarks apply to the Tamil Ramayana, 
Kamban does not strictly translate, but gives his own version 
of the story, not differing materially from the original. We 
have read both, and at times we were at a loss to know to 
whiclrof the poets the palm of victory was to be assigned. 
Kamban’s Tamil Ramayana may be compared to Popes Iliad, 
Valmikiis diffuse and simple ; Kamban abridges but elaborates. 
There is a profusion of ornament at times ; here and there 
abounding in beautiful touches of expression. We believe it 
will generally be found that a copy deviates from its original, 
not in becoming more simple, but in the addition of graces, 
the necessity of which was not felt by tliose, to whom the first 
impression belongs. 

With the failing common to all Hindu poets, Kamban de- 
voted one verse in every liundred he composed, to the praise of 
Lis patron and benefactor; on which account, when the poem 
was submitted to the Madura College for sanction, some of the 
Professors objected to it on the score of having human praise 
mixed up with divine. The Brahmans were jealous of the 
rival poem ; but on proper representation by Kamban, of tlie 
necessity of his offering some tribute to the memory of ids 
benefactor, the collegians allowed him to i^ain one verse to 
every thousand he composed in praise of his benelkctor. The 

J )oet overjoyed at this concession, rose up in the midst of the 
earned assembly, and said, “ PcAmndered my hene factor as one 
in a hundred, but this illustrious assembly have considered him one 
in a thousand r It is reported of the poet, that after he finished 
his Ramayana, he entirely lost his poetic inspiration, and was 
known to listen with intense admiration to his own poems 
when recited, without knowing that lie was the author. 

Beschi^ in an Appendix to his high Tamil grammar, has 
given us his thoughts on the art of Tamil poetry. The Tamil 
poets, he remarks, use the genuine language of poetry. They 
rarely mention any object to which they do not couple some 
ornamental epithet. When they speak of a tree, they describe 
it either as green, or loaded with flowers, or shady, or majesti- 
cally large, or as having all these qualities. They never men- 
tion a mountain, without representing it as rising among woods, 
or watered by fountains, or decked with flowers. Sometimes 
they employ tliis embellishment to excess. They are full of 
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metaphor and allegory. They are at times extravagantly 
hyperbolical. In tlie Tamil Naishadam, it is said of Damayanti^ 
the consort of the hero, that when Brahma had created lier, 
her beautiful form had only one rival in the universe, and that 
was tlie fair moon. But Brahma, determined that every beauty 
should centre in Daynayanti^ took a handj[ul of beauty from off 
the face of the moon, and threw it into that of Damayaiitis. 
The deformity thus made, is still apparent, in the moon. The 
Tamil poets delight in similes as all eastern poets do, Tliey 
indulge in fiction, and pay little regard to nature. Their Par- 
nassus is Pudiyamalac^ near Ca{>e Comorin. They have neither 
Apollo nor Mercury. Their Minerva is Saraswati. They invo- 
cate Gaiiapati. Pathos and sweetness rather than vigour, are 
the charai’leristics of Indian poetry. They ai-e not “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,’' so much as thoughts tliat 
please and words that charm. Milk and honey flow, but such 
milk and honey, as to prove an unwholesome diet to some 
minds. 

The Tinnil language is rich in ethical writings. When Pro- 
fessor Wilson was lately asked to name some Sanskrit work 
that might be read with advantage by tlie European student, 
lie could only refer to the Hitopadcsfui. But we have some- 
thing better in Tamil. I1ie productions of tlie elite of the 
Iviiiclura college were chiefly of an ethical nature. In the 
reign of Vamsa Sekhara, probably in the third century of the 
Christian era, w^as founded the Madura college, for the culti- 
vation of the Tahiil language and literature. His sou Vamsa 
Churamani completed his father’s design, and established the 
college on a projier footing. This was then most jirobably the 
most celebrated seat of learning in all Hinduirtan. Jf the 
court of Vikramaditya had its nine gems, the Madura college 
is reported to have had more than flve times that number — of 
the forty-eight Suvgattar or professors, Nurlurar, Panar^ and 
Kapilar, were chief. In connexion with this subject, IVo- 
fessor Wilson, in his historical sketch of the kingdom of l^an- 
dya, remarks : — 

“ These (professors) received instructions in the Sutras or 
‘ rules of the Dravira language, it is said, from the god Siva 
‘ himself, who^ appeared amongst them as the forty-ninth pro- 
‘ fessor, and enabled them to expound and propagate the pri- 
‘ mitive institutes of the language, which are invariably attri- 
‘ buted ii>the Hekhaii to the Muni Agastya. The cultivation 
‘ of the Tamil language, is supposed by Mr. Ellis, to have pre- 
‘ ceded that of Sanskrit in the South ; and this w^ould be a cir- 
‘ cumstance in favor of the early existence of the Sangattar, 
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' for It could not have been long after the Christian eiva, that the* 

‘ fables of Northern India were domesticated in the Peninsula. 

‘ However, the opinion evidently is correct only within certain 
‘ liinits. The Sanskrit language, in prayers, hymns, and 
‘ legends, must have accompanied the introduction of the Saiva 
^ faith anterior to the* Christian era, and must have been culti- 
‘ vated as far as it was connected with religion. Its profane 
‘ literature, and even its Puranic mythology, may have subse- 
‘ quently become objects of study ; and they apparently super- 
‘ seded the cultivation of the native tongue, till tlie eighth 
‘ or ninth century after Christianity, when its revival was 
‘ effected. 

‘‘ Tlie prominent figure which Agastya is thus made to as- 
‘ Slime in the literary history of the soutli of India, attaches 
‘ an interest to liis existence which, it is to be apprehended, will 
‘ scarcely derive much satisfaction from the accounts of the 
‘ sage which are recorded. In the first place, a high anticpiity 
' must be assigned to him on the authority of the Raniayana^ 

‘ the oldest work, after the Vedas^ perhaps in the Sanskrit 
‘ language. His migration to the South is there detailed ; and, 

‘ disregarding the fabulous motives assigned for his residence 
‘ there, it seems not a forced conjecture to infer his being a 
■ chief agent in diffusing the worship of Siva in the Dekhan. 

‘ Neither this remote date, nor his character as a foreigner, 

’ renders it likely that he was the first Tamil teacher; and if 
' we are not allowed to suppose that this character originated 
’ in his legendary reputation, must conclude that the author 
' of the various works attributed to Agastya was a different 
individual, altliough of similar name. There are still many 
works current attributed to Agastya, besides his grammatical 
aphorisms. These consist of poems in praise of Siva, and a 
number of medical works. It is not very probable, however, 
that the appropriation is generally correct. At the first in- 
stitution of the Madura Sangattar^ it would appear that some 
dispute arose immediately between the professors and the 
Saiva priests, connected, not impossibly, with that contention^ 
for pre-eminence of knowledge which has ever prevailed in 
the Tamil countries between the brahmans and inferior castes. 
The priests, however, proved the more powerful ; and recon- 
ciliation took place between them and the literati of Madura. 
At least, we may thus interpret the legend of Narakira 
incurring the wrathful glance of Siva, and only escaping being 
burnt to ashes in the flames emanating from the eye in the 
forehead of the god, by plunging into the holy pool Pat- 
taiuari, and there composing the Andadi Pamjain^ a poem in 
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liononr of Siva. After this event, the parties continued upon 
‘ good terms ; and Siva presented to the professors a diamond 
' bench of great critical sagacity, for it extended itself readily 
‘ for the accomiBodation of such individuals as were worthy to 
‘ he upon a level with the sages of the Sangattar, and reso- 
‘ lately detruded all who pretended to sit upon it without pos- 
‘ sessing the requisite qualifications. In other words, the learned 
‘ corporation of Madura resembled learned bodies in other 
‘ countries, and maintained as strict a monopoly as they possi- 
‘ bly could of literary reputation.'’ 

A little before the reign of Kuna Pandyan, the Madura 
college was abolished ; and the Samanal^ or Jain religion 
was established. 

“ The abolition of the Sangattar, says Professor, AVilson, 

^ is narrated in the usual marvellous manner. A candidate 
for the honour of a seat on the bench of professors, ap- 
‘ peared in the person of Tiruvallavar, a Pariah priest of 
‘ Marlapur, and the author of an ethical poem. The learned 
‘ professors were highly indignant at his presumption, but, 

‘ as he was patronised by tbe llaja, they were compelled to 
‘ give bis book at least the trial. For this purpose it was to 
^ find a place upon tbe marvellous bench, which tlie professors 
‘ look care to occupy fully. To their astonishment, however, 

‘ the bench extended itself to receive the work, and tlie book 
‘ itself, commencing to expand, spread out so as to thrust all 
‘ other occupants from the bench. Tbe llaja and the people of 

* Madura witnessed the scene, and enjoyed the luiniiliation of 
‘ tbe sages ; and tbe professors were so sensible of tlieir dis- 
‘ grace, that, unable to survive it, they issued forth, and all 
‘ drowned themselves in a neighbouring pool. In consot 
‘ quenee the establishment was abandoned.” 

“ If we contemplate this event in a literary view alone, we 
‘ need not be at a loss to understand it. The first professors 
‘ were eminent in Tamil composition, for the cultivation of 
‘ which the college appears to have been founded. The 
members, however, had subsequently, in all ) robability, 
‘ directed their attention more to Sanskrit composition and 

* bad, at all events, neglected the cultivation of their lite- 
^ rature. That the latter was the case, is evident from the 
‘ remark of Avayar, that the old Tamil was preferable to the 
‘ new ; indicating that, even in the ninth century, the dialect 
‘ had been so for neglected as to have become partially 
‘ obsolete. With Tiruvalluvar, however, circumstances 
‘ changed. The old system was subverted, and a new ini- 
‘ pulse was given to the study of Tamil, which produced, in 
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‘ tlie course of the niiitii eentwry, in the Pandja and Chola 
‘ kingdoms, a number of the most classical writers in the 
‘ Tamil tongue/’ 

“ The date at which the subversion of the college occurred, 
‘ is another subject of enquiry, and if we trust to the tradition 
‘ whicli connects it with Tiruvalluvar, we must identify it with 
‘ the period of his existence. Other legends make him a 
‘ brother of Avayar; but, as this family story is altogether 
‘ fabulous, no stress need be laid upon the assertion. The MS. 

‘ list of Tamil authors states his work to be 1,600 years old : 

‘ and Mr. Kindersley, who has translated a prose version of 
‘ part of it, mentions that the original is understood to have 
‘ been written fourteen hundred years ago. He also notices 
‘ the extreme difficulty of the style, from which a high anti- 
‘ quity may be inferred ; and, from these considerations, we 
‘ may conclude that the age of Tiruvalluvar may have been 
‘ between the sixth and ninth centuries. 

“As far as we can judge from llie extracts of the Kural^ which 
‘ have been translated, we have some reason to su])pose that 
‘ their author was not a very orthodox member of the Hindu 
‘ faith. He appears to have advocated moral duties and prac- 
‘ tical virtues above ceremonial observances and speculative 
‘ devotion, and so far trespassed upon the strict law. By his 
‘ allusiorf to the heaven of Indra, and to various parts of the 
‘ regular pantheon, as well as the respect he inculcates to 
‘ brahmans and ascetics, he does not appear to have been a 
‘ seceder or a sectary. How far, therefore, he contributed to 
‘ the introduction of the Jain or Buddha faith, into the Madura 
‘ monarchy, may be doubted, although the diffusion of his 

doctrines was calculated to undermine the brahminical sys- 
‘ tern. At any rate, it is agreed that Kings of Madura had 
‘ adopted sectarial principles, and that Kuna Pandyan was a 
‘ follower of thesamanal doctrines, intending by those the Jain 
‘ faith ; although the term will apply also to tlnit of Buddha, 

‘ with which there is equal reason to identify it.” 

To humble the pride and arrogance of the brahmans, 
poor despised Pariah is raised up by providence to be the first 
of Tamil philosophers, and perhaps the chief of Hindu mora- 
lists. We are ignorant of his real name. He has had many 
Commentators, and not one of them has mentioned it. Fa//w- 
rar is the appellation by which soothsayers and learned men 
of the Pariah tribe are distinguished. Tiru-Valluvar means 
the divine soothsayer. His work is superior to the Institutes 
of Menu, and is worthy of the divine Plato himself. It is 
called Kural, signifying short or oondensed. It is divided into 
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three parts, viz., virtue, wealth and pleasure* It contains 133 
chapters of ten distichs each, resembling the Sanskrit sutras, 
the first line containing four feet, and the second line three* 
The verses are very terse and sententious, and tlie style per- 
fectly pure. The learned Beschi translated the work into 
Latin* Dr, Caemmerer, of Tranquebar, it is said, published a 
translation of it in German. Some portions of it were trans- 
lated into English by the “ great Tamil scholar and admirer of 
Hinduism, the late learned and talented F. W. Ellis, Esq.,” 
with critical notes and annotations. The Rev. W. H. Drew 
has published a useful edition, with a translation of sixty-three 
chapters, occasional notes, and an index verborum. It is the 
great class book in all Tamil schools. “ The work itself,” 
says Mr. Drew, “ is held in the highest veneration by the 
‘ Tamil people. The writer of it is deemed an incarnation of 
* wisdom. It is called the first of works, from which, whether 
‘ for thought or language, there is no appeal. The Commentary 
‘ of Parimelazhagar, a brahman, is considered the best of the 
‘ ten that has been written upon the Kurul^ and the first of 
‘ Commentaries.” 

To give our readers an idea of the estimation in which the 
work was held by the literati of the Madura college, we shall 
liere quote the sayings of some of them, and tlie decisions 
they pronounced on the w^ork and its author. An aerial voice 
was heard to declare that he should be allowed to sit on the 
bench of the learned. Saraswati declared that the Kural was 
the fifth Veda, Siva pronounced it An Unfading Flowe)\” 
Kapilar said, though the book was small, the meaning was 
‘ extensive, even as in the drop of water on the top of a blade 
‘ of grass might be seen reflected the image of a great tree.” 
Paranar said, the two feet stanzas of the poet measured the 
‘ thoughts of all mankind, even as Vishnu, when incarnate as 
‘ a dwarf, put one foot on earth, extending the other even to 
‘ the heavens.” Narkirar said, “ the poet fully understanding 
‘ the four subjects, virtue, property, pleasure, and paradise, 
‘if was benevolently inclined to make others understand three 
‘ of them as well as himself. The gratitude due to him is 
‘ like that owed to the cloud that showers down fertilizing rain 
‘ without requiring any thing in return.” Mamulanar said ; 
“ this, as we thought stupid Pariah, is in reality no other than 
‘ a god.” Kaladanar remarked : “ the book has tlie rare 
‘ merit of harmonizing the sulFrages of the six sects, who 
‘ would all admit the system to be their own.” — {See Taylofs 
ManuscriiHs,^ voL p* 178.) 
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The work, though like all human compositions, it has its 
blemishes, is yet worthy of the attention of scholars as a pro- 
duction of intrinsic excellence, both as regards matter and man- 
ner. It is difficult to know to what sect the poet belonged. We 
are inclined to believe that he was not an orthodox Hindu. 
His first stanza has the word Bliagavm^ which is properly 
neither a Saiva nor a Vedantic term. It indicates a being 
possessing attributes ; and points not to an abstract but a per- 
sonal Deity. He is said to be the eternal God : the creator 

* of all possessed of pure knowledge,*' who is without 
^ likeness “ a gracious being, even a sea of virtue.” The 
second stanza is thus translated by Ellis : — 

“ What is the fruit that human knowledge gives, 

If at the feet of Him who is pure knowledge, 

Due reverence be not paid I” 

The third couplet has been the bone of contention amongst 
the learned Commentators. We give Mr. Drew’s translation 
of it, which is literal. 

“ They who are united to the glorious feet of him who pass- 
‘ es swiftly over the flower (of the mind), shall flourish long 

* above all worlds.” 

He who passes swiftly over the flower { of the 
mind); or as Ellis renders it, “whose grace gladdens with 
‘ sudden thrill the fervent heart has been explained by 
Vaislmavas to refer to Brahma, who is fabled to have sprung 
from a lotus, which originally grew from the navel of Vishnu. 
The Jains who claim the author to belong to their sect, adduce 
this verse in support of their claim, alleging that their God, 
the twenty-fourth Tirthaha^ called Arvgan, (Sanskrit Arhah, 
meritorious) ascended up into heaven over a ladder of flowers. 
The great Saiva commentator paraphrases it thus ; “ He who 
‘ passes suddenly over the lotas flower of the heart of those 

* who think on him with affection, appearing to their minds’ 

‘ eyes in that form in which their several systems of religious 

* belief tend their imagination to represent him.” 

We have known persons disposed to find fault with the 
following couplet : — 

“ To those who are united to.the feet of Him who is without 
desire or aversion, evil shall never come.” — Drew. 

“ To Him, whom uo affection moves nor hate, 

Those constant in obedience, from all ill 
In this world and the next are free.”— 

They eay to represent theDivine Being as one who is without de- 
sire or aversion, is to deprive him of his moral chq,racter and make 
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him an irrational being ; forgetting, however, that the poet here 
simply alludes to what the Commentator beautifully points out, 
a being who is not affected by any thing y nor averse from any 
thing y i. e*, u Being who is without biaSy the All-pervading Spirit, 
the universal witness, who takes cognizance of all things, whether 
good or evil, but is alfected by none. Even our own Chrysos- 
tom has a similar idea : fiaXicn-a ibiov to ap^pdeef. “ It is 

God's peculiar property to stand in need of nothing,” The 
expressi#n united to the feet of Himy in this couplet and in the 
former, indicates worshipy reverencey and obedience, Evil shall 
never come to him who worships the true God.” Man is said 
to be liable to evil (or affliction) from three sources, viz., from 
himself, from others, and from God. It is from religion alone 
he can derive that knowledge which delivers him from the 
first, raises him above the second, and averts from him the 
third. 

The following couplet is so beautiful and true, that we can- 
not withhold it from our readers : — 

<‘The anxious mind, against corroding thought, 

No refuge hath, save at the sacred feet 
Of Him to whom no likeness is.”-— 

Not merely, says the commentator, that there is none like the 
Deity, but that there is no similitude by which He can be 
described, no figure of human speech by which His nature 
can be expressed. 

Since ail virtue, wealth, and enjoyments, by divine appoint- 
ment, depend on rain, the poet has written one chapter in its 
praise. We quote here the first and fifth couplets : — 

** As by abundant rain the world subsists, 

Lifers sole elixir {ambrosia) in this fluid know.” 

“ It spreads destruction round ; its genial aid 
Again revives, restores all it destroys j 
Such is the power of rain.” — Ellis. 

“ Such is the power of rain.” Drew renders it, ‘‘ Rain does 
‘ all this.” Literally all is rainy ** ra napra ro vSwp.” 

In his chapter on the character of holy men, wc have the 
following : — 

‘‘ He who guides the five senses by the book of wisdom, will 
‘ be a seed in the world of excellence."*’ 

In the foltow’^ing couplet the poet insinuates, that the virtuous 
' man is the true brahman, the great man. We think it a good 
definition of the word gentlermn, * 

“ The virtuous are truly called andanar ; (beautiful, gentle, 
‘ a name given to brahmans) because in their conduct to all 
* creatures they are clothed in kindness.” 
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In his chapter on virtue, there are some beautiful thoughts ; 
for example 

‘‘ That which in spotless purity preserves the mind, is real 
virtue ; all besides is evanescent '^ound” 

The paraphrase of this couplet by the Commentator is thus 
translated by Ellis : — ‘‘ Every species of virtue is included 
under the two general heads of domestic virtue and religious 
virtue. It is here said, that by purity of mind eminence and 
worth are obtained, and, that devotion or charity, and all other 
acts pei'formed by one whose mind is not pure, have only the 
empty sound, and not the essence of virtue. The two signifi- 
cations of this Kural are thus distinctly shown. When thus 
explained, the truth and falsehood shine forth, and the true 
measure of virtue, whence substantial profit is derived, be- 
comes apparent, and if we reflect on this and act accordingly, 
the path leading to salvation will be seen. Although loss be 
sustained by the expenditure of vast wealth in the purchase of 
a false jewel, is it not yet a greater loss, after the wealth has 
been expended, the body emaciated, and the soul afflicted, that 
a few false virtues only, not current in heaven, should be 
collected. Avoiding this therefore, and endeavoring to pre- 
serve that which is really profitable to the soul, reflect seriously 
on the purport of this Kural (couplet).’' , 

This true description of virtue is followed up by the follow- 
ing injunction and recommendation : — 

‘‘ liofer not virtue to another day ; 

Be virtuous now, and at thy (lying hour 
It will be to you a deathless help.’* 

**l*)ea8ure from virtue springs } from all but this 
No real pleasure e’er ensues, nor praise," 

His definition of virtue is simple, and if properly explained, is 
both intelligible and accurate : — 

Know that is virtue which each ought to do ; 

What each should shun is vice.*’ 

The Tamil word rendered by the English auxiliaries ought and 
should by Ellis, is rendered meet by Drew. It is derived from 
the root hal, nature, also, a share or allotment Literally the 
first line may be rendered thus : virtue is that which is natural 
or allotted for each to do* This idea, divested of ‘some peculiar 
opinions grounded on the assumption of transmigration and 
.destiny, comes up to the golden rule of Christian morals : “ all 
tilings whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them.” Tiruvalluvar’s definition of virtue tallies 
with that of Dr. Chalmers, when he says, “ nothing is virtuous 
but what is done under a sense of duty, or done simply and 
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«olely because it ought */* nor does it contradict the dictum of 
Butler, the prince of moral philosohers, when lie says : “ lie 
hath the rule of right within, all that is wanting is, tliat he 
honestly attends to it.” Thl^doctrine that conscience is adapted 
to measure virtue^ as a watch is adapted to measure time., though 
not developed, is apparent in the writings of the Tamil moralist. 
Our common proverb, the face is the index of the mind, is illus- 
trated by the Tamil Poet thus 

“ As the mirror exhibits the objects which come in contact 
‘ with it, so the face exhibits the workings of the raind.’^ 

In a chapter on Equity are the two following couplets : — 

“ To incline to neither side, but to rest impartial, as the even 
‘ fixed scale, is the ornament of the wise.” 

“ The true merchandize of merchants is to guard and do by 
the things of otliers as they do by their own.” 

In the chapter on T^e Fear of Sin, it is said that, “ the enmity 
‘ of sin will incessantly pursue and kiil.*^ “ Destruction will 
‘ dwell at the heels of those who commit evil, even as their 
‘ shadow that leaves them not.” 

In the chapter on Gratitude we have the two following 
couplets : — 

“ Forget not the benevolence of the blameless. Forsake 
‘ not the friendship of those who have been your staff in 
‘ adversity.” 

“ The wise will remember throughout their seven-fold 
‘ births, the love of those who have wiped away the falling 
‘ tear from their eye.” 

Tiruvailuvar was a believer in fate, and yet be says, “ Al- 
‘ though it be said that, through fate it cannot be attained ; 

‘ yet labour, (perseverance) with bodily exertion, wdll yield its 
‘ reward.” “ They who labour on, without fear and without 
‘ fainting, will see even fate (put) behind their backs.” 

In a chapter on Benevolence he says : — 

“ As this world is not for those who are without wealth, so 
‘ that world is not for those wliq are without grace.” 

With one more passage we shall dismiss our quotations 
from the KuraL 

In the chapter on True Kwowledge, the poet says 
Heaven is nearer than earth to those men of purified 
minds who are freed from doubt.” One that could truly 
say and feel this sentiment, was certainly “ not far from the 
kingdom of God.” 

In connexion with Tiruvailuvar, we have a female moralist 
in the person of his supposed sister called Auvayar, Her real 
name also is unknown ; the title by which she is called is ap- 
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propriated to aged matrons. She sang as sweetly as Sappho ; yet 
not of love, bm of virtue. Beschi remarks that the “ collection 
of moral sentences ascribed to her is worthy of Seneca himself. 
Her books are read in every vill%e school, and her proverbial 
sayings are constantly quoted. r. Bercival, in his Land of 
the VedaSy has given very good specimens of poetic translations 
from her writings, from the pen of the Rev. E. J. Robinson, of 
the Wesleyan Mission in North Ceylon. We are tempted to 
give a few examples of them : — 

** If suffering worth to acts of kindness move, 

Forbid the doubt your bounty will not prove' 

A source at last of profit and delight. 

The water furnished to its early root, 

Ere long in sweeter draughts, from loads of fruit, 

. The cocoa’s head will gratefully requite. 

^ The stream propcU’d to where the rio#crop grows,. 

Refreshes likewise, as it thither flows, 

The common grass that in its channel lies : 

In every age, the genial rains that fall 
To cheer the good, are thus enjoyed by all, 

And virtue’s revenue the world supplies. 

To instruments the great their glory owe \ 

The lofty are supported by the low j 
Without assistance, rank and skill were vain; 

We spurn too oft the objfect we should prize : 

The rice denuded, unproductive dies ; 

The husk we scorn preserves the living graim 

’Tis not in blood that genuine kindred lies, 

From birth connexions that true friendships rise y 
Congenial disease may mortal prove. 

Some distant mountain must the med’eine yield, 

By which alone our sickness may be healed ; 

And strangers^may desponding care remove. 

“ While conscious of his fatal power to harm, 

The guilty cobra hides in just alarm, 

The guileless water-snake at large appears, 

And so deceivers shunning public view. 

In secret their perfidious schemes renew, 

While artless innocence no danger fears. 

Though loyal hosts the king’s behest obey, 

The grave philosopher bears ampler sway. 

While homage meets the sage wherever known. 

And every'step extends his spotless fame, 

The monarches title is an empty name, 

Beyond the narrow realms that prop his name.” 

Indian moralists divide their science into four parts, viz., 
dharma, arthz, kama and mohshay^i. e., virtue, riches, plea- 
i§ure, and heaven. Tiruvalluvar treated of the three first only 
in his work. He omitted the attainment of heaven, because 
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its nature could neither be conceived nor explained, vrisely 
leaving it, as he ought, to a revelation from above. Aviyar, the 
sister of Tiruvalluvar, hearing that he had written 1,330 coup- 
lets, about three of the subjects, added the other, and com- 
pressed them all within the compass of one verse, which she is 
said to have repeated extempore. 

To give is virtue. That which is acquired without sin is riches^ 

The constant mutual affection whose tastes agree, is pleasure. 

To forsake these three in the contemplation of the Supremo 

Being is heavenly happiness'* 

When she heard the character of her sex reviled, she is said 
to have repeated a stanza, the purport of which is : — “ All 
‘ women would be good by nature, if the men did not spoil 
* them : and most men would have a tolerable stock of sense, 

‘ if tlie women did not make fools of tbem.” There is an 
account of the life and writings of this “ Tamil female philo- 
sopher,’* by the Rev. Dr. John , missionary at Tranquebar, in 
the fourth volume of the Asiatic Researches. Her aphorisms, or 
the “ golden alphabet,” as they are written in the order of the 
Tamil letters, making a very popular school book, in English 
and Tamil, have been published by the Rev, J. Siigdea. We 
fear, however, we have not been doing our favourite authors 
justice, by representing their sayings in a foreign garb ; for no 
translations can adequately represent the originals. 

The Naladiyar is a book containing 400 verses or epigrams 
on Morals. It is the production of some of the literati of the 
Madura college ; and is of equal authority with the Kural, 
though far inferior to it in sentiment and language. It derives 
its name from the nature of the four-feet stanza in which it is 
written. There is a legend about its having been preserved 
from a watery grave, given by Beschi and others, from which 
it is supposed to have derived its name ; but we do not think it 
worth relating. 

There is the Nidincrivilakam and a host of other smaller 
books on Morals ; but we think we have said enough on this 
subject. We have a Tamil version of the Naishadam, but by 
no means equal to the Sanskrit original. Tlie greatest original 
Tamil poem is the Chintdmanij which is just being published at 
Madras. It is a moral epic of the highest merit. The Com- 
mentator styles the author the master of all the learned. His 
name is not mentioned. He was a Jain, of whom Beschi 
remarks, that “ he may with justice be called the prince of 
Tamil poets.” Chintdmani is an appellation of Sivagan, the 
hero of the poem. Many beautiful passages from it are quoted 
in Ellis* s KtiraL Examples of rhetorical fignrei are generally 
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given from it. From the specimen of the first part of the 
work, witli a comment as learned as the text, which we have 
seen in print, we fear it will be tough reading. 

There are very few original dramatic compositions in 
Tamil. But all the celebrated Sanskrit pieces are translated, 
even the Prahodha Chandrodaya, a Vedantic drama, which 
resembles Bunyans Holy War. The Romanists have written 
a few religious dramas. There are Tamil treatises on arith- 
metic, logic, architecture and astronomy ; but nothing of any 
importance. The language abounds in medical works, a list 
of which may be seen in Dr. Ainslies Materia Medica^ and 
is quoted in Dr. Ryle’s book on Indian medicines. Agastiar is 
the Hippocrates of Hindustan, and is the great medical autho- 
rity. An anonymous writer, quoted by Mr. Taylor, in his 
historical manuscripts, says of Agastiar ; According to his 
own declaration, it appears that he composed three millions of 
stanzas on the vanity of the world, and follies of the human 
race ; one million on medicine ; and two millions on alchemy ; 
which lattei* was the principal theme of his study. Of his 
moral works, very few are in circulation, as the Sanniycisis, 
wdio appeared in the succeeding ages, tried their utmost to keep 
them as secret as possible ; and wdienever they bad an oppor- 
tunity, they did not hesitate to commit them to the flames. In 
one of his moral cantos, entitled Miipathu, (or thirty stanzas) 
not unlike the-Wisdom of Solomon, he gives ample reasons in 
refutation of the notions which the people of the world enter- 
tain about Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma ; proves that penance, 
bathing, and self-immolation, are unnecessary (as the means) to 
obtain a passage to Kailasa (paradise), and at last instructs men 
to w^orship Parabrahma (the Supreme Being),” A Tract called 
The Wisdom of Agastiar, containing thirty stanzas, printed and 
circulated by the Madras Tract Society, is evidently the produc- 
tion of some Romanist, who has closely imitated the style of 
the original, ~for it plainly treats of the mosaic records of the 
creation, the fall of man, the nature of sin, and the Saviour in 
iinmistakeable language ; — and at the same time is mixed up 
with puerilities and mysticisms. Mr. Taylor quotes some of 
his original stanzas in the historical manuscripts ; {see Voh 
p. 171), and properly remarks pf him that, “ at this distance of 
time, we can only regret that Agastiar, who seems to have 
approximated towards the truth, should have lived so late, 
when the pure truth had become disguised, falsified, and for- 
saken, or else that he did not live later, whan w^ilh a mind in 
some degree pre|>ared, he might have caught the beams of 
« truth fresh and pure frotn the original fountain.” 
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Besides the Vedantic works, such as the Bhagavat Oita^ the 
Vashistam^ the Mahfivahjain^ and tlie Upanishads, we have the 
Saivn Agamns translated into Tamil. The most popular reli- 
£>ious book of tlie Vaishnavas is the Tiruvaymozhy ^ containing 
hymns of praise in honour of Vishnu, which are recited in 
temples by the Tamil brahmans instead of the Sanskrit 
Vedic hymns. They are said to be composed by the twelve 
aluHLvs, or disciples of Vishnu. They contain four thousand 
stanzas, The counterpart of this amongst tlie Saivas is the 
Tirnvamgamy consisting of hymns in praise of Siva, sung in 
his temple by Siva Pandfirams. It was composed by Mani- 
hwasagar^ the great champion of Saivaisrn, who, in the ninth 
century overcame the Jains. Both these popular works, ac- 
cording to their names, signify the Holy Word, or Sacred 
Scriptures. 

We have also a set of writers called Juanis or Siddhas , — 
so[)his, or wise men, who have left the breathings of their soul 
in Poetry. Tliese Tamil sages were men of enquiring and 
earnest niinds, who were above the popular' notions and 
supou'stitions, searcliing after immortality and liappiness. The 
most ])opular amongst them are Sivavakiar, Pattragiriar, 
Pattanatliupillai, and Thayiim^nar. One of the sages, after 
diving into the Vedas and Sastras, comes to the followdng 
conclusion : — 

“ The systems all by nncient snges tangla. 

The livinsj: liglit with truth declared not ; 

Tht ir notions in conflicting theories fell, 

With demons' lied, they found their place in hell,’’ 

One of tliem, a royal sage, thus laments:— 

" Tho Shasfras being burnt up ; 

The four Vedas sliown to be false ; 

Tile mystery bc'ng discovered ; 

* W lien shall bliss be obtained ?” 

In these and similar passages, w^e see some glimpses of frufh, 
and the seeking of the mind after something wdiich the philo- 
sophy of the world cannot give, and which must come from 
a higher source ; — for by no art whatever can the waters bo 
made to rise higher than their fountain.” 

d'lie belief of a future state, and the knowledge of moral 
obligation, make up the sum of natural theology or pliilovsophy 
of the world. But how dark and uncertain are the condieting 
staleuieuts of sages and moralists on these grand and momentous 
points ! On these subjects there is no resting point for the soul, 
but in that system which “ brought light and immortality to 
light.” The wisest of the Greeks confessed his ignorance, and 
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^If^plored the want, of a superior direction, “ The world by wisdom 
‘ knew not God.’* Mr. Percival remarks, that “ the Indian 
‘ literature in some of its moral features suffers nought from 
‘ comparison with the best ethical writings ever brought to 
‘ light.” Admitting that some of tlie views of heathen 
moralists are just, there is one deficiency pervading the whole, 
tliat of motive^ necessarily resulting from a state of uncertainty 
with regard to every thing regarding future. What are the 
results of heatfien philosophy ; an ideal or material Pan- 
theism. Even the philosophers themselves, who “professed 
to know God, glorified him not ns God, but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart wtis darkened.” lie 
who would know truth must himself stand in the truth. It 
lias been well remarked by a wi-iter in America, that “ It is 
from above that we survey what is below, atid not the reverse. 
It is only by means of truth that we can comprehend error ; 
wliereas error understands not even itself. Verum index svl et 
fahiy Mr. W. Taylor remarks of the Hindu sages, that they 
were men st^perior to popular notions, yet yielding to tliem 
to avoid popular odium.” To have a thorough knowledge of 
the first priiciples of morals, it is necessary to kno\v the deep 
seated disease of humanity ; and “ to perfect holiness in the 
fear of the Lord,” it is necessary to know the doctrine of grace 
by an Incarnate Saviour, of wdiorn it might be truly said in the 
language of one of the Hindu sages, 

]\Tu1tiplyinf? love. 1’hou didst come to save my precious soul, 

Thou art iiifmice bliss— U King— O God T' 

Mr. Drew, in his Preface justly remark.s, “ that it cannot be 
‘ supposed necessary for the sake of Christianity to deny to such 
‘ works whatever degree of merit tlmy may posse.ss. Cliris- 
• tianity requires not llie aid of falsehood, or of concealment, 

^ nor need we wish to blacken the systems and books of tbe 
‘ country beyond what truth will warrant; for even in the best 
' there is much and pernicious error. The Knral itself, esteemed 
" tbe best book of morals written by a Hindu, is an illustration 
‘ of this remark. The third part on Sensual Love could not 
‘ be read with impunity by tlie purest mind/’ 

Thougli the palmy days of Tamil literature are gone by with 
tbe Madura Pandyans, yet the works that remain are standing 
monuments by \vhicli we may estimate the capabilities of Hindu 
genius. Tamil learning is at present very little encouraged, 
and therefore neglected in our public schools. There are many 
native presses, however, at Madras, Ceylon, Pondicherry and 
other places, at wmrk, from which are constantly issuing wmrks, 
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good, bod, and indifferent. Dr. Graul, wlio was lately out in* 
ibis (•r)untrv in connexion with the Leijjsic Mission, is printing* 
d'ainil works in Gernniriy. A first Tninii book, by the liev. 
G. VV. l^ope, on Arnold’s }>la,i), is now in tlie piess; {uid will, 
we are sure, prove a, valuable help to beginn.ers. Tamil litera* 
tui’e is much indebted to Christian missionaries. It was the 
tirst, language studied by them. We have had the Tamil Bible 
complete for more than a hundred years : we have a IVanqne' 
bar, Madras, Colombo, and u Tentative version. The name 
of Fabricius, as the translator of tlie Bible, and tin* com- 
poser of Tamil bynins, will long be gratefully remembered 
by the Indian cburcli. We are not without our Christian 
poets and authors amongst the natives themselves. Our 
Christian literature consisting* of histories, commentaries, divini- 
ties, liturgies, sermons, is not to be despised ; and these works 
are increasing wry fast around ns. We have books of science, 
periodicals, and newspapers. Tln»re are various Societies wlioso 
object Is to furnish us with school books. All tliat we want is 
tin; eueountgement of vernacular schools by Governmenl, and 
their establishment and vigorous working in every town and 
]U'incipal village. We want, moreover, our missionary educa- 
tional Institutions to give prominence and encouragement to 
the accurate and careful study of the principles and literaturo 
of the language. 

We have now done our task. But let the greatest Euro- 
jieaii scholar, the famous Beschi himself, use Ids persuasive 
reasons, to urge the student to enter into the inner Tempie (d' 
the language, and see how its builders have [)erfec(ed its 
beauty. Addressing the Jesuits, he says : — 

“ That the study will be one of considerable difficulty, I do 
‘ not pretend to deny ; but the labour will not want its rew*ard. 

‘ Among the natives themselves, very few can now be found, 

* who are masters of the higiier dialect. He among them who 

* is acquainted even with its rudiments, is regm-defi with res- 
‘ peet ; but should be quote their abstruse works be is listened 
‘ to with fixed admiration ; what prais(g then, Avould tliey not 
‘ bestow on a foreigner, whom they should find deeply versed 
‘ in a science whieli they themselves consider scarcely attain- 
‘ able? They will readily attend to tlie leacliing of one whose 
‘ learning i|? the object of ibcir admiration. And as this may 
‘ evidently lead to the honor of religion, and promote the 
‘ salvation of those about us, I am satisfied that this considera- 
‘ tion alone, operating on zeal like yours, will suffice to excite 
‘ you to the study of this dialect, notwithstanding the difficulties 
c that attend it.'’ 
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. “ Bat since almost all the Tamil works in this dialect are 
‘ in verse, I trust you will not deem it improper, if I venture 
‘ to draw your attention to heathen poets, and to the study 
‘ of poetry. In former times, St, Jerome was severely censured 
‘ for having, by the introduction of examples from the poets, 

‘ sullied the purity of the church with the pollutions of tlie 
‘ heathen. St. Jerome in his learned reply, demonstrates, tliat 
‘ the apostle Paul repeatedly cites from the poets, in his Epis- 
‘ ties, and that the most exemplary among the fathers not only 
‘ made frequent use of illustrations from the writings of laymen, 

‘ but that, even by their own poetry, they, far from polluting, 

‘ embellished the church. These remarks apply with particular 
‘ force in this country, the natives of which are swayed not 
‘ so much by reason as by authority ; and what have we from 
‘ their own authors to adduce in aid of truth, except the verses 
‘ of their poets ? For, since all their writings are in verse, 

‘ they have reduced to metre their rules of art, and even the 
‘ rudiments of their language; whence, they nfiturally suppose, 
‘ that he who does not understand their poetry, is totally igno- 
‘ rant. Moreover, there are excellent works in Tamil poetry, 
‘ on the subject of the divine attributes and the nature of virtue ; 

‘ and if, by producing texts from them, w’e turn their own wea- 
‘ pons against themselves, they will blush not to conform to the 
‘ precepts of teachers in whom they cannot glory w'ithout con- 
‘ demning themselves. If we duly consider what has been 
‘ said, we sliall be satisfied, that, in this country es])ecially, it is 
‘ highly proper in a minister of the gospel to road the poets, 
‘ and to apply himself to the study of poetry.” 
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THK RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO ISLAM, AND THE CORAN 
IN ITS LAST MECCAN STAGE. 

Art. T. — 1. The Coran. 

2. Vcrsiich Guier Darstelhmg der Christologie des Koran von 
V. F. Geroch Hamburg und Gotha, 1839. 

Having in a previous paper traced the history of Maho- 
met to his flight from Mecca, we propose now to examine tlie 
portions of the Coran revealed during the last throe years of 
his residence in that city. 

It is in the Suras of this period that we first find any detail- 
ed mention of Christianity. The connection at that time })ro- 
fessed by Mahomet with our holy Faitli, never became closer, 
or materially altered. It will therefore be convenient liere 
to review the entire relation of Christianity to Islam, without 
confinijig the enquiry to the Meccan period only of the pro- 
pliet's life. 

Tliough the Christians and their Prophet are frequently 
referred to in the Coran by name, yet extended notices of tlie 
narrative or doctrines of the Gospel are few, and scattered ; 
— so few, indeed, tliat it will be possible (and we think it will 
prove interesting to the Christian reader), to enumerate them 
all. 

The following is the fullest and the earliest account of the 
Gospel history ; and was produced by Mahomet shortly after his 
journey to Tayif. From its subject the Sura is entitled Mary, 
(Maryam), and opens thus : — 

A comm<?rnoration of the mercy of the Lonl unto Ilis servant Zach arias 
W hen 1)0 callod upon hitj Lord with a secret invocation. 

lie said Oli Lord I as for me, my hones are decrepit, and my head white with hoar hair. 

And I have never prayed unto Thee, Oh Lord! unheard. 

Verily, I fear my klnsnien after me ; and iiiy Wife is barren. Wherefore grant unto rao from tJiy- 
self a successor*, 

Who shall be my heir, and an heir of the Family of Jacob, and make him, Oh Lord I well pleasing. 

^ Ill the parallel passage in Sura III, 38, the expression used is 

or offspring. Gerock tvouUl construe the passage as the prayer for an heir ge- 
nerally, and not from his own body, of tvhich from the opening of his prayer it 
seems he had no txpectation. He goes so far as to say that the prayer alludes 
probably to the marriage of Mary, his “ ward,” or “ foster- daughter,” (Pflegetotdi- 
tev') whose child he assumes (but seemingly on very insufficient grounds) would 
be his heir. Christohgk, p. 20. We very much doubt this explanation, and would 
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Oh Zatitatitaw ! We bring fJiee good tidings of a son, "whose name shall be Joitx ; 

We have net made any to be culled thereby before.* 

He said Oh Lord! whence shall there be a son unto me, since my Wife is barren, and I 
truly have reached the imbecility of old age? 

lie said So shall it be. Thus saith tby Lord,— It is easy unto me ; for verily I created thee here- 
tofore when lliou was nothing. 

He said;— Lord ! make unto me a sign. He said •j—This is tby sign; thou shalt not speak unto 
any tor three nights, t though Round in health. 

And he wont forth unto his people from the chamK'r, and he motioned unto them that they should 
praise flod in the morning and evening. 

Oh JouM ! 1'ako the Kookj; with power; and Wa gave him Wisdom, as a child, 

And comiiassion from Us, and Purity ; and ho was virtuous, and dutiful jinto his parents; ho vras 
not overbearing nor rebellious 

IVace be on luin the day ho was bom, and the day he shall die, and the day he shall be raised to 
life 1 

And miiko mention, in the Rook,§ of Maut, when she withdrew from her people into an eastern 
place, 

And took h eurlain to hide herself from them. 

And Wx; sent unto her Our Spirit, and he appeared unto her a perfect man. 

She said; — I seek refuge in the Merciful from thee if thou fearest God! 

He said Nay, verily, but I am a Messenger of thy Lord, that I ntay give unto thee a virtuous 
son.jj 

She said ; -Ilow shall there be to me a son, and a man bath not touclied me, and I am not un- 
chaste. 

He said;— So shall it be. Thus saith thy Lord,— It ia easy with me; and W© shall make him a 
sign unto mankind, and a mercy from us, for it Is a thing decreed. 

And slie conceived him, and withdrew with him ('in the n'otnh), unto a distant place. 

And the pmns of labour came upon her by the trunk of a Palm-tree; 


take the common sense of i.e., “offspring to Zach arias himself.’' The 

Mussulman commentators do not stand on such ditTiculties. Abd al Cadir, the 
Urdu translator of the Coran, liolds that Zucharias prayed “in secret,” hecmisc at 
his advanced age, to have prayed openly for offspring, would have subjected him to 
ridicule ! 

* Evidently based on Luke i*. 61. 

t Compare Sura III., 41. In the Gospel, Luke i. 20, 64, the dumbness con- 
tinues until after the birth of John. 

X That is, the Old Testament. The verse is spoken by God Himself. 

I /. jE., the Coran. 

II Gorock, fp> 37.) with much special pleading, endeavours to prove Muhumefs 

doctrine to have been that Gabriel was the father of Jesus by ordinary generation. 
The only cxpre.ssioii which gives the shadow of a colour to this idea is tlie one in 
the text, where Gabriel declares himself sent, “ that / thee a virtuous 

Son." But from the parallel passage, (Sura III.. 45) it clearly appears tliat no 
stress can be laid upon these words. The following is the ac(!Ount there given : 
“When the Angela said. Oh Mahy I Vertly God givelh thee good tidings of the 
"WonDfrom Him, Jesus, the Messiah, the Son oj Mary, ^c. She said : Whence 
shall there be a son unto me, and no iiuiii hath touched ine ? He said, — Thus doth 
God create that which He pleaseth ; when He hath decreed a thing, He only saith 
unto it, Be, and it shall be, &c. 

Besides, in both passages, after the annunciation by Gabriel, the quesd n of 
Mary as to how this should be, seeing that “she knew not a man ” (Luke i. 34) ; 
and the reply of Gabrieithat it would be by the Almighty pow'^er of God, are con- 
clusive against any such meaning as that staited by Gerock ; and show that Maho- 
met simply adopted the Gospel story as it was narr||ted to him, even lo verbal 
coincidence. 

It is farther clear from the phrases repeatedly applied in the Coran to Mary, as 
‘^she whose virginity we preserved^ and into whom Wfc breathed of t);ip^?^spirit,“ that 
Mahomet avowed the immaculate and supernatural conception of l^esus. Sura 
XXL, 91 } and LXVI., 13 ; the former revealed at Mecca, the latter at Medina. 

The expression, which it is not necessary to translate 

literally, will satisfy the Arabic scholar, That G crock’s theory is utterly groundless. 
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tshc said,™ Vt'ould tliat I had died from before this, and been forgotten, out of mindl* 

And there crie<l one from below her,— Grieve not thou! verily thy liOrd hath provided beneath thee 
H fouutuiri : 

And Mliake unto thee the root of the Palm-tree; if will drop upon thw ripe dates, ready plucked. 
Wlu’M-foio eut and drink, and he comforted ; and If thou seest any man, 

Say, - Verily 1 have vowed unto the Merciful a fust, and I will not sfieak to any man this day. 

And fdie eame with tlie child unto her people, carrying him ; they saidj — dh Maky I Verily thou 
hast done a strange thing : 

Oh .Sister of Aaron It tliy father won not an evil man, nor was thy mother unchaste. 

And lihe pointed to the child. They said,— How shall we speak with liim that is an infant in the 
cradle 

He (the child ) said Vorlly I am the servant of God ; He hath given me the Book, and made 
me a PrOpiict, 

And fcnado me blessed wheresoever I may ^ und hath commanded me ( to obacrrtj Prayer and 
Alins-ftiving while I remain alive. 

And made me dutiful to my motiier, and i»ot overl>caring nor wretched : — 

Peace be on me the day I was born, and the <lay I shall die, and the day I shall be raised alive I 
This is J the Word of truth. ^ coiieerning whom they are in doubt. 

It is not for God to take unto Him a Son : — Glory be to llini ! 

W’hei) He hath decreed a matter, He only saith unto it, Be, and it shall be, Snrff XTX. 

There is but one other detailed account of the birth of Jesus 
in the OoranjH and that was delivered a few 3^ears before the 
death of Mahomet, on the occasion of an embassy to Medina 

* Gcrook, (/7>/Wm.) as It nppe.ars to us quite gratiiitousl\% turns these words of 
niUiiriil angnisli into a pioof of kis doctunc as to the paternity uf Jc us. 

f In Sura III., 33, slie is HkcAvisc called the daughter r^'InuAN : and it is there- 
fore (:t>nclude(l by some, that Mahomet conbmuded Mary (Marynm) with the sister 
of Mosc.s. The confusion of names is the more suspicious, as it is not favoured by 
Christian authority of any description, ~ the traditioruU names of Mary’s parents 
being Joachim und Anna. 

Gcrock combats this idea at some length, (p. 24 ;) showing that Imran is never 
namc(l in the Coran as the father of Most*.s, nor Mary (Maryam) as his sister, and 
that Mahomet is seen elsewhere to l:>e well aware of the mtci val between Jesus 
and Moso.s. The latter fact cannot, of course, be doubted. Mahomet could neveif 
have imagined that Mary, the mother of Jesus, w>».s the sister of Moses and Aarom 
But it is still extremely probable that the confusion of this mis-nomendature 
crigina'ed in the notions of Jewislj informants, among«t whom the only notorious 
Mary, (Maryam) was the daughter of Imran, and sister of Moses ; and they 
would ordinarily give the name of Maryam those accompaniments. Mahomet 
adopted the plifaseology (for his informants were mainly, if not solely, Jews,) 
without perceiving the anachronism it involved. 

X The tradition that Jesus si)okc in his cradle is referred to in the Gospel of 
the Infancy, c\i. In venimus in libro Josephi qui vixit tempore 

Christi, Jesurn locutum esse, et quidem cum in cniiis jaceret, dixisseque matri 
su.ae Muriiic : Kgo, qncm peperisti, sum Jesus, iilius Dei, verbum, quc*ii admodum 
annunciavit tibi angelus Gabriel, misitcjiio me pater rocus ad salutem muudi.” 
— kIcb Gerock, p. 47. 

§ Or, ‘‘a true saying, concerniny uplnchf &c. ; the original, 
is susceptible of both cuustructions. 

II Sura IIL, 33 — 54. Thi.s passage contains in miH'h detail the birth of Mary, 
and Gerock has traced some approximations in it to the Apocryphal Gospels, 

1. Mary’s parents devoted her while in the womb to the Divine service, Sura 
III., 35. compared with Evang. de nativ. Marine : — Vovennit tamen (pjus pa- 
reiitcs) si forte Deus donaret eis sobolem, earn so Domini servitio mancipaturos.^’ 
2, God supplied her supernaturally with daily food, Cnf. I'roteo. Jacob, ch. 8 ; 
Kai iXap(3av€ rpoipgv €k x^t.pcs dyyeXov, 8o, Hist, Nativ Mar. et infant. Salv ; 
quotidie exa, quam de inanu an^li accipiebat, &c, 3. The relatives of Mary 
cast arrows (lots) for her charge, oura III,, 44 j compared with EvaNatiy, Mor.r 
cup, 6—8 ; Protev, Jacob, cap. 8, 9. 

A common traditional source is thus apparent. Gerock^ p, 30. 
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from the Christian tribe of Najran^ the singular particulars of 
which will be alluded to below. 

Of the Life of Christ, the particulars are unaccountably 
meagre, and mingled with fable : the passages, too, in which they 
occur, belong solely to the prophet’s later years at Medina. The 
object of the Mission of Jesus to the Jews was to confirm 
their Scriptures, to modify and lighten some of the burdens 
of their Law, and to recall them t%the true service of God.^ 
His miracles are thus described : — 

m 

On a certain day shall God assemble the Apostles, and 
Say What reply was made unto you? They shall say; — 

We know not, verily Thou art the Knower of secrets. 

Then shall God say ; — Oh Jesus, Son of Mary ! call to mind My "race 
upon Thee and npon Thy Mother, when I strengthened Thee with the Hour 
Spirit, that Thou shonldest speak with men in the cradle, and in mature 
life : — and when I taught Thee the Scripture and Wisdom, and the Law, 
and the Gospel ; — and when 'I'hou formedst of clay like unto the figure of a 
bird by My permission, and thou blewest thereupon and it became a Bird 
by my pcnnission : — and Thou didst heal the Blind and the Leper by My 
permission ; — and when thou didst raise the Dead by my permission ;f and 
when I held back the Children of Israel from Thee at the time Thou show- 
edst unto them evident signs, and the Unbelievers among them said, — • 
Verily this is nought but manifest sorcery. 

And remember when I spake by inspiration to the ApostlesJ. saying, — 
Beli(}vc on Me, and on My Apostle. They said,— We believe ; bear thou 
witness that we are Moslems. § 

When the Apostles said,— Oh Jesus, Son of Mary ! is Thy Lord able 
to cause a 'fable to descend unon us from Heaven ? He said,— Fenr God ; 
if ye be faithful. TJicy said, — We desire that we may eat therefrom, and 
that our hearts be set at ease, and that we may know that Thou verily hast 
spoken unto us the truth, and that we may be witnesses tliereof. Thi n 
yiake Jesus, Sou of Mary, — Oh God, our Lord ! send do^wii unto us a 
Table from Heaven, that it may be unto us a Feast-day, || unto the first of 
iis and unto the last of us, and a sign from Thee; and nourish us, leu Thou 
art the best of ISfourishcrs. And God said, — Verily I will send it fiowo 
unto you; and wjioever after that shall disbelieve amongst v on, surely I 
will torment him with a torment wherewith I shall not torinent any 
other creature. 

And when God shall say,— Oh Jesus, Son of Mary ! didst Thou speak 
unto mankind saying,— Take Me and My Mother for two Gods besides tub 
Lord ? He shall say, — Glory be to Thee ! it is not for Me to say that 
which I know to be not the truth. If I had said that, verily thou wouldest 
have known it. Thou knowest that which is in Me, but 1 know not that 

* Sura III., 49. 

t These miracles are again recapitulated in Sura HI., 48, with this addi- 
tion And I will tell unto you what ye cat, and what ye store in your houses,'' 
i. e.f as a proof of his knowledge of the invisible. 

t used only of the Apostles of Jesus, 

§ /. E.t those who have surrendered themselves unto God. 

II An Eed, or religious festival recurring periodically. 
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whicli k In thee ; verily, Thou art the Knower of secrets. I spa^ce not unto 

them anpfht but wLat Thou comnumdedst Me, sayiag, — Worship (Jotl, 

Lord and your Lord ; and I was a witness unto them whilst I continued 
ainoji/jcst them ; and since Thou hast taken me away, 'I'lioii hast Thyselt' been 
their keeper, and Thou art a Witness over all things. If Thou punish theni, 
verily, they are Thy servants, and if Thou have mercy upon tJicm, verily, 
Thou art the Glorious, the Wise ! 

God will answer, — This is a day on which their truthfulness shall proOt 
the truthful. They shall have Gardens with rivulets flowing through 
them, and remain therein for ever. God is well-pleased with them, and 
they well-pleased with Him. That shall be a great Felicity !* 

Tliis passage is remarkable as affording in the supernatural 
table tliat descended from heaven, the only possible allusion, 
traceable in the Coran, to the Lord s Supper. The tale is pro- 
bably founded on some misapprehended tradition regarding 

the Table of the Lord/'f 

To complete the miserable outline, it remains only to bo 
added that Jesus escaped the machinations of the Jews, and 
was taken up alive to lieaven. In a passage aimed at his 
Jewish enemies of Medina, Mahomet thus upbraids their re- 
bellious fore-fathers : — 

And lor their unbelief ; and for tlieir having spoken against Mary 

a grievous calumny v and tor their saying, — Verily we have killed the Mes- 
siah, Jesus, son of AfAitY, the Apostle of God, And tlicy killed him not, 
nor did they crucify him, but he was simulated (in the person of another) 
unto them. And verily they that are at variance about him, are in doubt 
concerning him. They have no knowledge regarding him, but follow only 
a conjecture. Ami they slew him not certainly. But God raised him u]) 
unto Himself; and God is the Glorious, the Wise! And there is none of 
the People of the Book blit shall believe in him before his death, and in 
the day of Judgment he will be a Witness against them.J 


In addressing the idolatrous Meccans, Mahomet appealed 
to the Ministry, Revelations, and rejection o®Fesus, as he was 
wont to appeal to the history of other prophets, in analogy 
and support^^of his own Mission. His adversaries saw their 

* Sura V., 1 1 8 to end. 

t The singular fancy of the Traditionists and Commentators has created a bo^t 
of miraculous accompaniments to this table fruit from tlie trees of Paradise, 
bread, ineHis, and fish, wliicli, though broiled, were still alive, and for the conw- 
nicnoc of the guests threw off their scales and bones ! 

The ]»oor, lame, and wretched were invited to the feast, wliich lasted forty days. 
The commentators probably confounded the Lord’s Supper with the feeding by 
Jesus of the multiiudes. 

{ The purport of this last verse is obscure. It probably implies that the death 
of Christ will take }dace before the Judgment Hay ; and that the Jews will then 
be forced to believe in him. 
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opportunity, and replied tliat if Jesus, who appeared in luiman 
form, was worshipped by his followers, there could bo nothing 
absurd, (:js he would insist,) in tlieir praying through images, — 
the representatives of heavenly powers, — to God. They ex- 
claimed with delight that his whole argument thus fell to the 
ground ; — 

Ati(^ when Jesus, Won of Maey, was proposed as an exantplo, lo ! thy people cried aloud, 

And they said, What ! Areonr own gods the best, or ho 'f 

They liuve prnpoist’d this uuio thee only as a cause of dispute; 

Yea, they are a contentious fwople f 

Verily he was no other than a servant, upon whom We were gracious, and We made him an 
example »mlo the Children of Israel : — 

[And if We pleased We could make from amongst yourselves Angels to succeed you upoti Earth : ] 
And verily l>o shall be for a sign of the Ja^L iioiir. Wherefore doubt not thereof, and follow me ; 
this is the right way. 

And let not Satan obstruct you, for he is your ijianifest Enemy, Stira 5(5-00, 

This was in fact the only position whicli, at the present 
advanced period of his Mission, Maliomet could consistently 
fall back upon; and it w^as ever after carefully maintained. 
Some terms of veneration, in use among Cliristians, are indeed 
applied to Jesus, as the Word of God,"’ and ‘'His SriiuT 
which he lireatlied into Mary/'^* But the Divine Soushi}) wtis 
stedfastly denied : the worship of Jesus by the Ohrisiians was 
placed in the same category as the supposed worshi[) of Ezra 
by the J(3ws ;f and, in one place, tlio doctrine of the Trinity 
is expressly reprobated. It is a Medina Sura ; — 

Yc People of the Book ! Commit not extravagancies in your religion ; 
and speak not of God aught but the trulh. For verily the hTiis-iah, 
Jesus, Son of Mary, is an Apostle of God, and Uis Word which lie 
placed in Mary, and a Spirit from Him. Wherefore believe in (iod, and 
in the Apostles ; and say not, there are three. Refrain : it will be well 
for you. Verily the Lord is one God. Glory be to Him! far be it from 
Him, that there should be to him a Son. To Him belongeth whatsoever 
is in the Heavens and in the Earth ; and He is a sullicient Patron. The 
Messiah disdaineth not to be a Servant of God : neither the Cherubim 
that draw nigh untjj||Him. Sura jTF., 1G9, 170. 

It may well he doubted wdietlier Mahomet ever understood 
the real doctrines of Christianity. The few passing observa- 
tions regarding our Faith to be. found in tlie Coran, com- 
mence at a period when liis sy.stem was already, in great part, 
matured, and seem founded upon information not only 
deficient but deceptive. The whole of liis historical know- 

* So Sma TV., 169. Word, which He placed in Mary, and a SruuT 

from Him.” John was to bear tc.^tiraony to *G.he Word from God,” Surii ilL 
39. At the annunciation, the Virgin is thus addressed j- “ Oh Mary ! (tod 
givetli thee good tidings of Tub Word from Himself,— the Messiah, Jesus,” &c., 
Sara 40. \Ve breathed into her of OurSeirit,” LXVL, 13; XXL, 91. 

f Sura /A'., 31. 
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ledge^' (for wLatever Le knew, it was liis practice to embody 
in the Coran,) is contained in the few extracts already' 
before the reader ; and whether regarded in its own meagre 
and apocryphal outlines, or com{>ared with the ample de- 
tails of Jewish history, both Scriptural and traditionul, shows 
that the sources were singularly barren and defective. The 
Sacrament of Baptism is not even alluded to ; and if there 
be an allusion to the Eucharist, we have seen it to be utterly 
dishgured, and well nigh lost in fable. The great doctrine of 
Kedemption through tlio death of Christ was a]>parently un- 
known (for if it had been known and rejected, it would no 
doubt, have been combated in the Coran,) and His very cruci- 
fixion denied. 

We do not find a single ceremony or doctrine of Islam in 
the smallest degree moulded, or even tinged, by the peculiar 
tenets of Christianity : — While Judaism has, on the contrary, 
given its colour to the whole system, and lent to it the shape 
and type, if not the actual substance of many ordinances. 

But although (Christianity is thus so remote from Islam as 
to liave had. practically no influence in the formation of its 
creed and ritual, yet, in the theory of Mahomet's sj^stem, it 
occupies a place equal, if not superior, to that of Judjiism. 
To understand this wo must take a brief review of the deve- 
lopment of the system itself. 

In his first breathings of pseudo-inspiration, the prophet 
professed no distinct relation with any previous religion, ex- 
cepting perhaps with the purer element in tlio national 
worshij) said to have been derived from Ahralijun, though 
grievously overlaid with idohitry and superstition. His Mission 
was simply to recall the Arabs to the service of the true God, 
and a belief in the day of reckoning.'’ ^ ^ 

In process of time, he gained, through J ewish informants, 
some acquaintance with the existing Scriptures cf the Jews 
and Christians, and the systems founded thereon. The new 
Bevelation was now announced as concurrent with tlio ))revi ■ 
ous Books." The Coran was described .mainly as an attes- 

Of the peijod subFeqnciit to the ascension, the only trace of acquMintar.ce 
with the spread of Cliristianity is in the story of the tin ce Apostles (one of whom 
is Bui)])osc(l to hav {3 l e n Simon Peter,) who went to Antioch, and of one of their 
converts there W'ho suliercd martyrdom. Sum XXX VI., KJ— 28. 

The story of the seven sleepers, who slumbered 80f) jears, and then arose to 
find the idolatrous world Christianized, can hardly be dossed under this head, 
though it shows the interest Mahomet wms beginning to take in Christians. It 
will be found, with abundance of childish romance and fiction, in bura XVIU. 

Both Suras belong to the late Mecoiin period. 
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tatioii, in the Arabic tongue, and for the people of Mecca and 
its neighbourhood, of the preceding Scriptures. It was purely 
auxiliary in its object, and local in its action. From the 
attacks of the idolaters Mahomet sheltered himself beliiiid the 
character and authority of thase Scriptures, admitted in some 
measure oven by the Meccans. When his work was abused 
as a forgery ” and an antiquated tale,'’ the most common 
and the most effective retort was ; — “ Nay, but it is a confirma- 
tion of the preceding Revelation, and a warning in simple 
Arabic to the people of this land." The number, and the 
solemnity of such asseverations secured the confidence, or at 
least neutrality, the Jews and Christians.* 

But the system of Mahomet could not stop at this point. 
Was he not an Apostle, equally inspired with any of his pre- 
decessors? Was he not foretold, as the propliet that should 
arise, by Moses in the Pentateuch, and in the Gospel by Jesus ? 
If he was, in truth, the last of the Apostles, would not his 
mouldings of the true faith remain permanent to the end of 
time ? These conclusions were fast ripening in the mind of 
Mahomet ; and their efiect was to make the Coran rise supe- 
rior in authority over both the Old and the New Testament. 

Not that it was ever held to be superior in hind to either. 
All three are spoken of as “the word of God," and the belief 
in them inculcfCted on pain of hell fire.f But tlie Coran was 
the latest revelation ; and, in so far as it pleased the Almighty 
to modify his preceding commands, was paramount. • 

But in this latter phase there are two stages. Mahomet 
did not at once substitute the Coran in supersession of the 
previous Scriptures. The Jew was still to follow the Law ; he 
was to believe also in the New Testament and in the mission 

* See Suras XLVI., 8 -19, 30 •, VI-, 93, 156 ; XXXVI, 6 ; XIL, 11. There 
are many othei^iinilar passiigos. 

f The Xcw Testament is sj'okerr of in the Coran under the Sole title of Ingil 
(EvangelJum.) Gospel ; and it is described as given by God to Jesus. Heuco 
Gerock would conclude that Mahomet did not intend the Gospel in common use 
among Ci>rt8tians, which was revealed after the ascension of Jesus ; but some 
other Gospel (p. 9 1 .) 

^ The question however is not what might be deduced from a systematic and 
close construction of the expressions of a man grossly ignorant on the subject, 
hut v^hat w'as his fairly inferrible meaning. And in this view it is evident from 
the whole tenor of the G'l-an, that by “the Gospel’* Mahomet meant the sacred 
Scriptures in comtnon and universal use amongst the Christians of his day. His igno- 
rance may have led him to suppose that those Scriptures were revealed to Josus : 
or he may perhaps have intended 'only that the principles and doctrines of the 
Gospbl were revealed by God to Jesus, and by him taught to the Apostles who 
recorded them. However this may be, the clear fact is in no-wise affected, that 
Mnhomet, by the term Gospel, referred to the received Cannon of Scripture as 
then *cuiTcnt among Christians. 
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of Jesus. The Cliristian, too, was to hold fast by His Gospel 
But both Jew and Christian were to admit equally the Apostle- 
ship of Mahomet and the authority of the Coran. The neces- 
sity, indeed, of conforming to their respective Scriptures, is 
urged upon them in the strongest terms. The Jews of Medi- 
na are repeatedly summoned to judge by the Book,'' that is 
by the Old Testament ; and they are warned against the dan- 
ger of accepting a part only of God's word, and rejecting a 
part The following passages inculcate a similar duty on both 
Jewsii and Christians : 

Sat, Oil ye people of the Book I ye are not grounded upon anything 
until ye set up both the Law* and the Gospel, as weJJ as that which hath 
been sent down unto you from your Lord-f — Sura F, o8. 

And how will they (the Jews of Medina,) make thee their judge, since 
they have already by them the Towrat, wherein is the command of God, 
and have not obeyed it. They will surely turn their backs after that ; 
and they are not believers. 

Verily we have sent down the Old Testament, wherein are a direction 
and a light. The Projihets that submitted themselves to God judged 
thereby the Jews : and the doctors and priests did likewise, in accordance 
with that portion of the Book of God, which we committed to their charge; 
and they were witnesses thereof. Wherefore fear not men, but fear mic, 
and sell not the Signs of God for a small price. And whosoever doth 

NOT JUDGE ny THAT WHICH GOD HATH EEVttALED, VERILT THEY ARE THR 
irNBELiEVERs.|. Aucl We have written therein for them* ; — Verily life for 
life, and eye f‘or eye, and nose for nose, and ear for ear, tooth fir tooth, 
and for wounding retaliation : and he that remitteth the same as alms, it 
is an atonement for him And he who judgbth not by that which 
God hath revealed, they are the transgressors. § 

And AVe caused Jesus, the Son of Mary, to follow in their footsteps, 
attesting the Scripture, viz., the TowrM which preceded him : and We 
gave him the Gospel wherein is Guidance and Light, attesting the 'I’owrat 
which prccedeth it, a Direction aiul an Admonition to the pious : — and that 
the people of the (U:)spel (Christians,) may judge atamrding to tliat which 
God hath revealed therein. And whosoever doth not judge according 
TO that which God hath revealed, they are the wicked ones.I! 

And We have reveiilcMl to thee the Boot^ in truth, attesting the Seri])* 
ture' wiiich prccedeth it, and a custodian (or, witness) thereof. Where- 
fore judge between them in accordance with what God hath revealed, and 
follow not their vain desires away from that which hath been given unto 
thee. 

To every one have We given a law and a way. And if God had pleas- 
ed, He had made you all one people. But (He hath done otherwise) that 
He might try ypu in that which He hath severally given unto you. Where- 

^ ^ Towrilt, As used in the Covan, this word sometimes sig»afi«s 

the Pentateuch only, sometimes the entire Scriptures of the Old Testament hold by 
the Jews. Accorditjg to the context of this and the following passage, the latter 
meaning is intended. 

t i e., The Coran • 

t ' 1! ^ t th« Coren.' 


1> f> 
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fore press toward in pfood work?. Unto God sLall ye ail return, and He 
will tell you that in which ye disagree. 

Judge therefore between them according to that which God hath rc- 
TCaled, and follow not their desires, and beware of them lost they tempt 
thee aside from a part of that which God hath revealed unto thee, — - 
Siirn r., 50—57, 

Thus each of the former revelations was not only to bo 
])elieved in as the Word of God by all the faithful of whatever 
denomination, but to be directly used and implicity observed 
by Jews and Christians respectively (as tlieir guide and direc- 
tor) and by Mahomet himself in judging amongst them. In 
disputed and doubtful points, the Coran was to be admitted as 
a conclusive oracle. 

In conformity with this expansive system, we find that, at a 
period long anterior to the Hegira, Mahomet propounded in 
the Coran tlie doctrine that a grand Catliolic faitli pervaded all 
ages and revelations — tlie pure features of which had been ])e]d 
in the boldest relief by the patriarch Abraham.^ This primi- 
tive religion varied at each dispensation by accidential rites, 
comprised as its essential features, bedief in the One true God, 
rejection of all idolatry or worship of Mediators as sharers in 
the power and glory of tlie Deity, and the implicit surrender 
of the will to God. Such surrender is termed ‘‘ Islam and 
hence Abraham is called “ the first of Moslems.'' To this 
original Islam it was now tlie Mission of Mahomet to recall 
the whole of mankind. 

Eacli successive Revelation had been abused by its votaries, 
wbo had quickly turned aside from the pure elements forming 
the ground work of the dispensation. They had magnified or 
misinterpreted rites intended to bo only collateral. By per- 
verting doctrines, they bad turned the gift of Revelation into a 
Curse. They liad fallen into a thousand sects, “ each rejoicing 
in its own opinions," and fencing itself round with intolerance 
and intense hatred. 

Amidst the contending factions, truth might possibly be 
dij^covered by the earnest enquirer, but it would be with diffi- 
cult, and uneei^tairi stops. The Jew donoimced the Christian, 
and the Christian the Jew. Some worshipped not only Jesus 
but His mother : others held both to be mere creatures. From 
this labyrinth of confusion and error it pleased the Almighty 
once again to deliver mankind. Mahomet was the Apostle of 
this grand and final Mission, and his" judgment was to be 

• See Sura XU/., 120,123. Connected with* tkis Catholic faitli is the doctrine that 
a prophet has been sent to every people. Sura XXV/JI,, 60 ; XXILf 36 j v, 57. 
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luvud unquestioned amid the clash of opposing authorities. 
This in a Meccan Sura : — 

hath (jrda'ned ■unto y.'U.Ou* F.tith which Me c iiiim:iikUhI unto No:!h, 
and which We have revealed unto thee, and wIik h Wn C(tmmanded unto 
Ab( Ilham a id Moses arid Jesus, sayr g, set up the Faith and fall n tt tn 
variance. 

And tiiey fell not to variance until after the knowledge (nf Divine Keve- 
lation,) hao come untn them/ not of enmity among themselves ; imd if 
tile Word from thy Lord had not gone forth (respiting them) unto a fixed 
time, the matter had been decided between them. Anil vi rily they that 
have inherited the Book after thSm are in a perplexing doubt regarding 
ihe Mtnio. 

Wherefore call them thereto (i. e., unto the Catholic Faith;) and be sied- 
fast a,'* tiieu luist been commanded, and follow not their desires ; and say, 
I bell- VC in all the Scriptures ‘which God hath revealed; and I am 
commanded to do justice between you. God is our Lord and your Lord, 
To US will be reckohed our works, and to you your works. f There is no 
ground of diflerence} between us and you. — Sura XLIL^ 12 — 15. 

In this intermediate stage, Salvation was not confined to 
Islam, but would be obtained by every righteous man, what- 
ever his religion, so as he abjured idolatry. 

In the last period of development, the Coran rides trium- 
phant over both the Law and the Gospel, and casts tlicm un- 
heeded into the sliade. This, however, arose not from any 
express declaration, hut from the necessary progress of the 
system. Tlie popular impression which would attribute to 
Mahomet either the formal cancelment of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, or any imputation against their [>erfect 
genuineness and authority, is entirely mistaken. ISo expres- 
sions regarding them ever escaped the lips of Mahomet, hut 
those of the most implicit reverence and highest eulogy.§ 

* Thlsi.s a favourite idea repeated frequently in tbe Coran as in Snra II., 2") 1. 
The commeiitatore mo inclined to explain it of Isinm, viz,, that Jews and Chris- 
t ans did not fall away till Mahomet cninc, and then they den ed the ftrojthct th'*y 
had heen expectins?- But the idea seems to point rather to the perversion of for- 
mer Revelations which, instead of leading men to the true faith broke them up into 
opposing sects. 

f That is,— your works will not be vain and rejected as those of the idola- 
ters, l)ut will be reckoned towards Salvation, equally with those of ray own LL- 
lowers ” 

X ** Ground of contention,” “ quarrel, ” ‘‘dispute.” 

$ A pamphlet, we believe, is about to be published by the Agra Tract Society, 
entitled, The Testimony borne by the Coran to the Jewish and ( htintian Scripture^, 
in which every text having»J, any reference whatever to those Scriptures, w?U 
he quoted. It is clearly proved by this collection, that the strongtst and most 
unequivocal testimony is borne by the Coran to the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures as current in the time of Maliomet ) that the evidence extends equally to 
their genuineness and authority ; and that there ig not a hint anywhere to be found 
as to their caiicelmcnt or interpolatioa. 
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It was tlie opposition of the Jews, and the cold suspicion of 
the Christians, as well as the martial supremacy of Islam over 
the Hejaz, that imperceptibly, but in^^vitably, led to the exclu- 
sive imposition of the authority of Mahomet and the Coran. 
The change that dispensed with previous Revelation was made 
in silence. In the concluding, as in the early days of his 
mission, Mahomet hardly ever refers to the former Scriptures. 
His scheme was complete, and rested now on other pillars. 
The steps by which he had ascended to his final elevation were 
left far behind and forgotten. 

Islam, indeed, had in the later years of the prophet, been 
rapidly diverging from all sympathy with the Jfible. An 
appeal to it would now have proved embarrassing : and it seems 
probable that his silence was in some degree intentional. 
Whatever effect the doctrines of Christianity, if properly under- 
stood, might have liad on the mind of Mahomet when yet 
enquiring, and moillding for itself a creed, it is evident that 
long before the final settlement of Islam at the last Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, his system had hardened into a form in which it 
was impossible that any new influences could produce material 
alteration. Argument was not now tolerated. Mahomet was 
the Prophet of God. His word was law. Every opposing 
doctrine must vanish before the Divine command. 


The exclusive and growingly intolerant position of Islam is 
sufficiently manifested by the ban issued against the Jews and 
Christians, as unfit for tlie sacred rites and holy precincts of tlie 
M<5ccan temple ; and by the Divine command to war against 
them until, in confession of the superiority of Islam, they 
should consent to the payment of a tribute. 

It may be interesting to illustrate the practical treatment of 
Christianity by MahoTn(3t, after his acquisition of political 
power, by describing some of tlio treaties entered into with 
Christian tribes. The following relates to the important Chris- 
tian settlem'ent of Najran. 

‘‘ And the Prophet of the Lord wrote to the Bishop of the 
‘ Bani HS.rith, and the Bishops of Kiijran, and their Priests, 

' and all that followed them, and their Monks, — sayirig, tlmt 
‘ they should continue in (the possessing and practiee of) every 
* thing small and great, as it then stood, in their churches, 

‘ their prayers, and their monasteries. The pledge of God and 
‘ of His prophet is given that ho Bishop shall be removed from 
‘ ids bishoprick, nor any Monk from his monastery, nor any 
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' Priest from his priesthood ; tliat their authority and rights 
‘ shall not be altered ; nor any thing whatever which is custo- 
^ mary amomgst them ; so long as they shall conduct them- 
' selves peaceably and uprightly. They shall not be burdened 
‘ with oppression, neither shall they oppress/'* 

The narrative of the embassy of this people to Medina is 
in itself curious, and has a double interest from being referred 
to in the Coran. It is as followsT : — 

A deputation of fourteen chief men from Najrfin repaired 
to Mahomet. Amongthem was Ackil or Abdal Masih, of the 
Bani Kinda, their cliief, Abdal Harith, their Bishop, and his 
brother Kurz, their guide. On reaching Medina, they enter- 
ed the moscme, and prayed turning towards the east : and they 
w^ere clothed in fine raiment lined with silk. Then t\m pro- 
phet called them : but when they came, he turned away and 
would not speak with them. And Othman told them it was 
because of tlicir dress. So they departed that day. 

In the morning they came again clothed in their monastic 
dress, and saluted Mahomet; and he returned their saluta- 
tion, and invited them to Islam, and they refused ; and words 

♦ Wachidi^ p. 5lJ. At p. 56^ there is another treaty with the Christians of 
NftjrAii given in greater detitil, and probably subsequent to the above. It is to the 
following effect : that Mahomet had commanded them to render tribute of all 
their fruits, yellow, white, and black (ripe and unripe?) and captives; but that he 
had generously commuted this for 2,000 suits of clothes of the value of an owckea 
(ounce of silver) each; 1,000 to bo given every Prajab and 1,000 to every Bafar, 
Wliatcver exceeded or fell short of the value of an owckea to come into account ; 
as likewise all armour, hoi sc», camels and other goods taken fjom them by the 
Moslems, Tlicy were to enteitaiu Mahomet’s messengers (collectors) twenty days 
or less, bnt not to detain them beyond a month. 

When there was war in Yemen they were to lend Mahomet thirty suits of 
armour, thiity hojse'^, and thirty camuls; and any that were lost were to be made 
good by Mahomtjt’s people. 

On the part of Mahomet, tlie guarantee of the Prophet of the Lord was given 
for their lives, religion, lands and property.— the absent as well as the present,— 
and for their Churches and places of prayer. No Bishop to be removed from his 
bishoprick, nor any Monk from his monastery; nor any minister from 

his ministry Everything, little and great, to rem.dn «s it then was. 

No claim of blood prior to Islam to he allowed. Claims of right to bo decided 
justly. Whoever touk interest was free from Mahomet’s guarantee. 

Now for all that is written in this paper, there is the protection of God and 
his Prophet, for ever until the Lord send forth His command (t. e,. the tiny of judg- 
ment) if ye deal uprightly and conduct your affairs properly, ye shall not be bur- 
dened with injury.” Abu Solian. and five others witnesses, 

I The statement is given from W fiickidi. Hivsh&mi (p. 200). has encompassed 
his version of it with numerous puerile additions in favour of Islam, such as that 
their Bishops had with them books inherited from their predecessors and bcHring 
the seal df each 8ucco<sive bishop, in which a notice of Mahouiet was found; luia* 
giiiative conversations between Mahomet and the party to the discomfiture Of the 
latter, &c. 
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and disputation increased between them. Aud Mahomet re- 
cited to them passages from the Coran, and siid If ye 
deny that which I can say unto you, come let urn curse each 
other!' So they went away to consider the matter. And on 
the morrow Abd al Masili, with two of tlie chief men 
came to Mahomet and said ; — ‘‘ We have determined that wo 
shall not curse with thee ; wherefore command regarding its 
whatsoever thou wilt, we will give it; and we will enter into 
treaty with thee. So he made a treaty with them and they 
returned to their cities. But in the evening Ackil with a 
companion went back to Mahomet and professed Islam, so 
they were received and entertained in the house of Abu 
Ay lib the Adjutor.f 

TheMncident is thus alluded to in the Coran : — 

Verily, the analogy of Jesus is with God, like unto the analogy of Adam. 
He created him out of the dust, then said unto him be, and he was. This 
is the truth from thy Lord : wherefore be not thou amongst the 
doubters. 

And whosoever shall dispute with thee therein after that the true know- 
ledge hath come unto thcc ; say — Come let us call nut (the names )\ of 
OUT’ S071S and yaiu' sons^ of our wives and your ivives^ of ourselves and 
yourselves ; then let ns mrse one the oilier^ and lay the curse of God upon 
those that lie I 

Verily this is a true expostion. There is no God but the Lord, and verily 
God is mighty and wise. And if tliey turn back, verily God is acquainted 
with the evil doers. 

Say ; — Oh ye people of the Book ! come unto a just sentence betwe ‘ai 
us and you, that we shall not worship aught but God^ and that we shall not 

* The pflrticulars of the treaty are' similar lo those in the previous note. 

f Wackidif p. 69, The subsequent history of the Najran Chiistians is there 
traced. They continued in possession of their lands and rights under the treaty 
during the rest of Mahomet/s life, and tlui whole of Abu Bakr’s Caliphate. Ihen 
they were nccased of taking u-ury, and Omar expelled them from the lands and 
wrote as follows ; — 

“ The despatch of Omar, the Commander of the Faithful, to the people of Naj- 
rau. Whoeyer of them emigrates is under the guarantee of God. No Moslem 
shall injure them, — to fulfil t hat which Mahomet ai>d Abu Bakr wrote unto them. 

Now to whomsoever of the chiefs of Syria and Iiac they may repair, let such 
chiefs allot them lands, and whatever they cultivate therefrom shall bo theirs ; it ia 
an exchange for their own lands - None shah injure or maltreat them ; Moslems 
W'ill assist them against oppressors. Their tribute is remitted for two years. They 
will not. he troubled except for evil deeds.** 

Now some of them alighted in Irac, and settled .in Najrfiinia, near to Cufa. (p.69.) 

Tiiat the offence of usu-y is alleged in justification of this measure, appeais to 
ns to disprove the common tradition of the command said to have been given by 
Mahomet on his death-bed, that the Peninsula was to bo swept clear of all other 
religions but Islam. 

I Sale has uscalKoyether. But if the text is rightly referred to the occa- 

sion of the Najran embassy, it can only meiMi to ^‘call over and curse the names,;*' 
because the wives and sons of the embitssy were not at hand to eummon, 
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associate any with Him^ nor slidl we take any of us ike other for Lords he* 
sides God, And if they turn back, then bear witness, saying — Verily — WB 
are the true believers . — Sura IIL, 57 — 63. 

It was surely a strange manner of settling the question wliich 
the Arabian Prophet proposed, and we have no reason to be 
ashamed of the Christian embassy for declining it. Still we 
cannot but see in the passage the earnestness of Mahomet’s 
belief, and his conviction that a spiritual illumination \md been 
vouchsafed to him, bringing with it knowledge and certainty 
where to the Christian all was spetndation and conjecture. 

Another Christian embassy was received from the Bani 
Taghlib. “ It was formed of sixteen men, some Moslems and 
some Christians. The latter wore crosses of gold. And the 
propliet made terms with the Christians, stipulating that they 
should t]iemselv('s continue in the profession of their religion, 
but should not baptize their cliildren in tlie Christian laitb.'*^ 

These narrativo^s clearly show tlie terms of sufferance upon 
which at the last Maliomet permitted Christianity to exist. It 
was indeed less obnoxious to liim than Judaism, because he did 
not experience from it such persevering and active liostility. 
Hence the Clergy and Monks are spoken of in terras of compa- 
rative praise.f But after all hi.s grand olyect was entirely to 
supersede Christianity as w’^cll as Judaism, and tlie professors of 
both were equally subjected to a humiliating tribute. 

The stealthy progress by which this end was reached has now 


* Wdehidiy p 61 The account of the embassy of the Bani Hanifa is more dccid- 
odiy unfavoui'nblc to Chrisuanity, but its details app^iar of donhtf’nl imthoriiy. 
Moscilama, the false prophet, was among the number, and there arc some anticipa- 
tions of his sacrilegious eiaifns. 

As the embassy were departing, Mahomet gave them » vesse' in which were 
the leavings of the water with which he had performed hi.s lustrations ; mid he 
said When you reach your country^ break down your church and sprinkl/t its site 
with t/i/'.v water, and make in its place a mosque. And they did so and the vossHbre- 
mained 'with A1 Ackas, And tlie Muedz7ju culled t*> prayers. And the monk of 
the tdmrch henrd him; and he exclaimed it is (he word of truth and the call of truth ! 
and he bed. And tlnd was the last of the time (of Christianity.) Wdekidi^ 62. 

The story appears unlikely, because nowhere else is Mahomet reprcseiiteil as ex- 
hibiting such antagouism w Christians and their Churclies, when they submitted 
themvsolves to him. 

•f See Snra LVIL, 27. And w^E caused Jesus, Son of Mary, to succeed 
them, and we put into the hearts of those that followed him compassion and 
mercy ; and the monastic state— they framed - it fop themselves (we did not com- 
niaTid it iint-> them) simply out of a desire to plea.'^e God,’* ^t'C. 

So Sura V., 77 “ And thou wilt find the most inclined amongst them to He be- 
lievers, to bo those who profess Christianity — This because there are amongst them 
Clergy and Monks, and they are not proud ; and when they hear thnt which hath 
been revealed unto the prophet, thou shalt see their eyes flow with tears, because of 
what they recognise thciciii of the truth,” &c. 
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been made clear. He first confirmed the Scriptures without 
qualification or reserve. The next asserted for his own revelation 
a parallel authority, and by degrees a superseding or dispensing 
power. And, finally, though he never imputed error to the Scrip- 
ture itself ; or (though ceasing to appeal with former frequency 
to its evidence,) failed to speak of it with veneration, he reject- 
ed all the Christian dogmas, and demanded their . rejection by 
his Chai^tian followers, on the simple evidence of his own inspi- 
ration. Assuming perhaps that the former Scriptures could not 
beatvariance withthemindof Godasnow revealed to himself, 
he cared not to verify his conclusions by a reference to “ the 
Book.'’ A latent consciousness of the weakness of his position 
probably i*endered him unwilling lionestly to face the difficulty. 
His course was guided here, as it was guided at so many other 
points, by an inexplicable combination of earnest conviction 
and unmsy questioning, if not of actual though unperceived 
self-deception. He was sure as to the object j and the means 
could not be wrong. 


It may be useful to enquire briefly from wliat probable 
sources Mahomet obtained his meagre and deceptive informa- 
tion of Christianity. 

One of the most remarkable traits in the teaching of tlie 
Coran is, that Jesus was not crucified, but one resembling him, 
and mistaken by the Jews, for Jesus. This fact is alleged, as 
we have seen,* not in contifidictioa of the Christians ; but, in 
opposition to the Jews, who gloried in the assertion thatSesus 
had been put to dedth by their nation. Hence it would almost 
seem that Mahomet believed his teaching on this head to be 
accordant with that of the Christian Church ; and that he 
really was ignorant of the grand doctrine of the Christian 
faith,-*- Redemption through the death of Christ. 

The singular correspondence between the allusions to the 
crucifixion in the Coran, and the wild speculations of the 
early heretics, has led to the conjecture that Mahomet acquired 
his notions of Christianity from a Gnostic teacher. But 
Gnosticism had disappeared from Egypt before the sixth cen- 
tury, and there is no reason for supposing that it had at any 
time gained a footing in Arabia. F3esides, there is not the 
slightest affinity between the supernaturalism of the Gnostics 
and Doceta, and the sober rationalism of the Coraii. Accord- 
ing to the former, the Deity must be removed far from the 

See the quDtati n aVovc fr^m Sura IV , J 55 — 158. 
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]G[ross contact of evil matter. The ^Eon Christ, which alighted 
upon Jesus at His baptism, must ascend to its native regions 
before the crucifixion. With Mahomet, on the contrary, Jesus 
was a mere man, “wonderfully born indeed, — but still an ordi- 
nary man, a simple servant of the Almighty as others had been 
before him ^ Yet, although there is no ground for believing 
that Gnostic doctrines were inculcated oxi Mahomet, it is possi-- 
ble that some of the strange fancies of those heretics, preserv- 
ed in Syrian tradition, may have come to the ears of his in- 
formants (the chief of whom, even on Christian topics, seem to 
have been Jews, and been by them adopted as a likely and 
convenient expianalion of the facts which formed tlie great 
barrier between Jews) and Gliristians. The Israelite would have 
less antipathy to the Catholic faith of Islam and the recogni- 
tion of the mission of Jesus, if allowed to luilieve, that Chris- 
tians as well as Jews, had heoi in error, and that His people 
had not, in fret, put Jesus, the promised Messiah, to a shameful 
death : but that, like Enoch and Elijah, he had been received 
up into heaven. Christ crucifieeV was still, as in the days 
of Paul, the stumbling block of the Jews/' JBiit here tfie 
stumbling block was at once removed : and without any 
offence to his national pride, the Jew might confess his be- 
lief in this emasculated Christianity. It was a compromise 
that would readily and strongly approve itself to a Jewish 
mind already unsettled by tlie propliotic claims of Mahomet. 

By others it has been attempted to trace the Christian sto- 
ries of the Coran to certain apocryphal Gospels supposed to 
have been within the reach of Mahomet. But though some 
few of the details coincide with these spurious witings, the 
great body of the facts in no wise does so.f Whereas, liad 
there been a ready access to such books, we cannot doubt that 
Mahomet would, as in the case of Jewish history and legend, 
have borrowed largely from them. 

Gerock, after weigiiing every consideration, concHuies that 
Mahomet acquired his knowledge from no writteU source, but 
from Christian tradition curreid amernn the people of Arabia : — 

Am gerathensten mdclite es daher worn seyn, die Eerichte 

* This subject has been well discussed by Gerock, who sIjow’s the utter incoii- 
gruity of Islam wiih Gnosticism, (/>. 11.) Der positive besunnene character dea 
Islam ist den Gnostischen speck ulationen ganzlich zuwider.” {p. 12.) 

t See Gerockf p, 8. Tlic Gospel of Barnabas ” is of course excepted, because 
it is the modern work of a Christian Apostate to Islam. ‘‘ Aber cs ist gewiss, d g 
dies Evangelium das Werk eines Betriigors ist, der erst lange naoh Mohammed, 
vielleicht in Italian sellfst, lobte, und sich bemuhte, den Erzahlungen does Koran 
und dor Mohummedanischen Schrifstellor dutch eiue angeblich CUristlicUc XJuter- 
lago mchr Anscheu und Glaiibwu digkeit zu vcrschaffen.’' {p. 9,) 
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des Koran iiber den stifter def Cbristlichen Religion aus der 
Tradition zu erklaren. Es sclieint namlicb, das Mohammed 
seine Berichte liber Christas und einige aiidere, anbedeutende 
Erzahlungen ans der Christengeschichte weder aus schriftli- 
chen quellen, als kanonischen oder apokryphischcn evange- 
lien, noch aus bestimmten mundlichen mittheilungen, sondern 
vornamlich aus einer in seinem Vateiiande umhergctrageneu 
Volkstradition schlipfte . — Page J3. 

As the sole source of information this appears to us insuffi- 
cient. There is no ground for believing that, either at Mecca or 
Medina there existed elements of Christian tradition from which 
could have been framed a naiTative agreeing, as that of tiie 
Coran does, in many points, and even in several of its ex- 
pressions, with the Uospels genuine and apocryphal, while in 
others it follows or outstrips the popular legend. 

But tradition quite sufficient tor this end survived in the 
southefii confines of Syria, and no doubt reached Maliomet 
through both a Jewish and a Christian medium. The general 
outline of the Christian story in the Coran, having a few 
salient points in accordance with the Gospel, and the rest filled 
up with wild marvels, is just such as we might expect an 
enquiring Jew to learn from the traditions of the lower classes 
in Judea. The Christian slaves of Mecca, too, had generally 
been ravished from their homes in boyhood, and would re- 
member little more than a few Scripture stories, with perliaps 
some fragments of the creed. Either the Jew or tlie Christian 
may also have heard the opening of the Gospel of Luke, and 
communicated to Mahomet the outline of the births of John 
and Jesus, *which he transferred to the Coran. It is also pos- 
sible that some one may have repeated to Maliomet from 
memory, or read from a manuscript, those verses of the 
Gospel ; — ‘but this is a mere conjecture, and in itself impro- 
bable.* 

MahomeVs confused notions of the Trinity and of the 
Holy Gho^t, seem most naturally to have been received through 
a Jewish informant, himself imperfectly acquainted with the 
subject. 

It is not very apparent from the few indist^fiet notices in 
the Coran what Mahomet believed the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity to be. In a passage above quoted, Christians are 
reprobated for taking Jesus and his Mother for two Gods 

* It is unlikely that any Arabic translation of the Scriptures, or any part of 
them, was ever witbiu Mahomet^s reach, notwithstanding the traditions regarding 
Waraca. See Life of Mahomet from his Youth to his Fortieth Yeat\ p 26, If there 
was such a translation it must have been most imperfect and fragmentary. 
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besides the Lord/'^ It is hence concluded that the Trinity of 
the Coran was composed of the Father, Mary, and Jesus. 
Such may be the case, but it is not certain. Zealous Protes- 
tants sometimes use language resembling the verse just quoted, 
without imputing to their adversaries any error in their views 
of the Trinity. The reverence and service for Mary had long 
been carried to the pitch nearly of Divine worship, and the 
“ orthodox'' party had hotly persecuted those who would not 
accord to her the title of the Mother of Qod."t Mahomet 
might therefore censure the Christians for taking Jesus and 
his mother for two Gods," without adverting to the Trinity. 

On the other hand, the only passage in v^hich the Trinity 
is specifically raentioned4 makes no allusion to tlm divinity 
of the Spirit : nor are the expressions “ the Spirit,’* and the 
Holy Spirit," though occurring in numerous texts throughout 
the Coran, ever used as if in the errors of Clnistianity they 
signified a Person in the Trinity. The phrase, as we lu#e seen 
in a former paper, § commonly meant Gabriel, the messenger 
of (lid’s revelations to Mahomet. And it is possible that a 
confusion, in the proyfiiet’s mind, of the Holy Ghost with Ga- 
bftel, may have arisen from the annunciation of the Saviour 
by the latter, while he is also stated to have been conceived 
by the powder of the Holy Ghost. || The term is also repeated- 
ly used in a more general sense as signifying the Spirit of 
impiration.% It was the divine ‘‘ Spirit” breathed into the 
clay, which gave life to Adam and Jesus, who like Adam, 
hail no earthly father, is also “ a Spirit from God" breathed 
into Mary.tt When it is said that God “ strengtheneA Jems 
^vith the IToly SpiritHl;. we may perliaps trace the use of current 
Christian speech, not inconsistent with Jewi^h ideas,^§ 

The assurance with which Mahomet appeals to Jews and 
Christians as both professing in their Scriptures, the promise 

♦ Sura IV., 169. 

t Worship had been paid even to images of the Virgin and of Jesus from tho 
4th oenturv. ^ In the Gth century Gregory vainly endeavoured to prohibit the 
worship, while he encouraged tho use of such images. — 6’ee Waddingt(m\ Ifis^orp oj 
the Church, Vol. p, 205. 


X^ura § Extension of IhJ, am , p . 23, 

j| Luke i 15. % Sum XV I, 2; XL , 10-, XLIL, 5?. 

XF.. 29 ft Sura XXL, 91; LXVL, 13; TV, 169, 


XX ^ura //., 87, 254; V, I i9. So LVlll , 22. See also other passages quote 
in the note at page 23 ef the Extension of Islam, 

§§ Compare Psalm LI., 12; Uphold mo with thy free Spirit/’ Gerock, thotig 
not alluding to the s«ineexpression,comcsto a similar conclusion .* “ Das dcr heilig© 
Geist dor Christen dom Mohammed hiep dankel vorsich webre, ist ciuleuchtend 
hesonders wonn wie bedenken, wir dcreClh® in dom Bosneh® bei Mark mit Gabriel 
in cine Person vcrschrnilzt.” 79.) 
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of a prophet to come ; whom, if they only put aside their 
ptejudices, they would recognize in Mahomet/^'as they recog- 
nized their own sons/' is very singular, and must have been 
supported by ignorant or designing men of both religions. It 
would seem that Mahomet seized upon two kinds of expectation 
of the most different and indeed incompatible character, and 
adroitl5^ combined them into a cumulative proof of his own 
Mission. The Jewish anticipation of a Messiah was fused by 
Mahomet, together with the utterly discordant anticipation by 
the Christians of the second Advent of Christ, into one irrefra- 
gable argument of a coming prophet, expected both by Jew^ 
and Christians, and foretold in all the Scriptures. 

That the promise of the Paraclete was capable of perversion, 
we see in the heresy of Montan us, which made much progress 
at the close of the second century. It would seem that a 
garbled version of the same promise was communicated to 
Slahotftet, and thus employed by him : — 

And call to mind when Jesus, Son of Mary said ; — Oh Children of 
Israeli Verily, I am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting the jj^wrat 
revealed before me, and giving good tidings of a prophet that slialr come 
after me, whohe name is Ahmad.’*' ^ ^ 

The prophecy of Moses to the Israelites : — “ GckI will raise 
up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of ihy hrethren, 
like unto me/'f may plausibly enough liave been adduced by 
a perverted Jew in favour of the Arabian Prophet 

That he was the Prophet promised to both people, lay at the 
root of the Catholic system so strongly inciilcatea by Mahomet 
in his middle stage ; and there is no reason to doubt that the 
assumption was implicitly believed by himself. 


From this review it appears to be highly probable, that 
Mahomet gained his chief knowledge of Christianity by the 
same Jewish medium, through which, at an earlier period, his 
more copioirs information of Jewish history reached him. His 
Meccan adversaries did not conceal their strong suspicion that 
the prompting from which the Scriptural or legendary tales 
proceedea, was not solely that of a supernatural inspiration. 
They openly imputed the aid of strangers # 

Trom whm.^0 be an admonition for them ; for, verily, there hath com© unto them an 

‘Dili Gvidteht Apostil: , 

Then they turn from him and say, — One faanht Tjy oiherji, a madman /j 

m • • • . # 


' ♦ Bum T.XL, This i-*, another form of the root Muhammed, signifying lik« 
it, “tho l\aised;*’ Bee John xvh, 7, where irapatd^tjros may have been rendered 

frrptKAvToc. ^ 


I Z^iewt. xvui , 15. 


t Sura XL/r., H, 
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And tljfi untjplicxTrR say ; YfrUi/, fhu itt a Frau<1 which he hath fabricated ; mid other people 
1/(1 VC na/^infcd bhu therei'n. But th<!»y say that which is unjust and false. 

Tiioy ^»y ; Thep aro Fablee of the AncienU which he hath had written down ; which are dic- 
tated onto him Morning and livening y* 

Say Hk liath revealed it who knoweth that which is hidden in Heaven and in Earth. He is 
forgiving and inerciful-t 

* # ♦ * ♦ * ♦ # if 

And TfiHrily Wr know that they -surely a certain man teacheih hinu The tongue of him 
whom they hint at is foreign, but tliis is in the tongue of simple Arabic i 

Whatever the rough material, its passage through the alem- 
bic of “ simple Arabic'' converted it at once into a gern of 
unearthly water. Tlie recitations of a credulous ami ill- 
informed J ew, re-appeaved as the inspirations of the Almighty, 
dictated by tlie noblest of his heavenly messengers. Tlie wild 
legerul and the garbled Scripture story of yesterday, come forth 
to-morrow as a portion of the divine and eternal Corau 1 

And, however strange it may appear, the heavenly origin of 
Ills revelations, obtained tliough they were from such a fallible 
and imperfect source, was sincerely believed by Mahomet him- 
self. It would be against the analogy of his wliolef life, to 
suppose tliat there was here a conscioits fraud. Occasional 
domits and misgivings, especially when he first submitted to 
Jewish prompting, there may have been, but a process similar 
to that by which he first assured himself of his Ovvui inspira- 
tion, would quickly banish them. 

But the ignorance which covered so strange a deception in 
his early proplictical life, cannot be pleaded for. his later years. 
The means of reaching a truer knowledge lay plentifully now 
within his reach. But they were not heeded, or rather were 
absolutely rejected, because a position had been taken up 
from which he could not with credit or consistency recede. 
Was not his own inspiration as sure as the recorded revela- 
tions of preceding prophets ; was it not far more authorita 
tive than tlie uncertain doctrines deduced from tliem by their 
erring adherents? Ignorance thus became wilful. Light was 
at hand ; but Maliomet preferred darkness. He chose to 
walk in the glimprerings of his own tire, and in the sparks 
which he had kindled" 


The conidtexion of Christianity with Islam has led us to 

* Abdool Cad ir translates, which are written out beside hmfnornmgand even* 
ing;' and thinks it ruccssary to add the fallowing explanatory note ; — ** At tirfciSilui 
timrs ol' K'*‘^ycr were appointed for the rnoiningand evening. 'J'he Moslems used at 
those time to gather about the prophet. Whatever new paeuages of the ('o*-an had 
descended they used to vrito down with the object of reraembcvii^ them. The 
unbelievers thus misrepresented them.’' 

f S'wra AAK, 5, 6. J Sura AF/., 103. 
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follow the system of Mahomet to its full development at Me- 
dina. But our review of his life has reached only to his flight 
from Mecca ; and before dismissing that portion of Ids career, 
it is proper to enquire at this point what his general teaching 
was, and what had been its effects. 

The Goran still continues^ to be made up, as before, of ar- 
guments in refutation of idolatry and the idle objections of the 
Meccan people ; of the proofs of God's Omnipotence, Omni- 
science and Unity ; of the vivid picturings of the Judgment, 
Heaven, and Hell ; and of legendary and Scriptural stories. 
The great verities of a minute and Over-ruling Providence, 
and of a final Retribution, are sometimes illustrated by f)as- 
sages of exquisite imagery and living poetry. The bold im- 
personation of I’hxjnder, Jn the following quotation (which 
may be taken as a sample of the better portions of this jieriod,) 
has given its name to the Sura from which it is taken ; — 

Verily God cbangeth not Ilis dealing with a People, until they change 
tliat whieh is in their Souls. And when God willeth Evil unto a People, 
there is none that can turn it away, nor have they any Protector beside 
them. 

It is He tliat showetli you the Lightning to inspire Fear and Hope; 
and raised the heavy clouds. 

The TmiNDER doth celebrate Ilis praise, and the Angels also, from awe 
of Him. And He seiidcth forth His Bolts and shivereth therewith whom 
He pleaseth, while they are wrangling about God : for He is terrible in 
might! 

He only is rightly invoked. And those whom they Invoke beside Him 
answer them not at all, otlierwise than as one stretching forth both hands 
unto the Water that it may reach his mouth, and it reacheth it not. So 
is the invocation of the unbelievers founded only in error. 

And to God boweth down in worship whatsoever is in the Heavens, and 
in the Earth voluntarily and by force, and their Shadows likewise in the 
morning and in the evening.t 

Say ; —Who is the Lord of the Heavens and of the Earth ; Say — Gon. 
Say : Wherefore, then, do ye take besides Him guardians who have no 
power to do their own selves a benefit nor an injury. Say : — What ! Are 
the Blind and the Seeing equal ? What ! is the Darkness equal with the 

♦ The Suras of this period (i. from the 1 0th year of the Misiion to the He- 
gira) may ho aiproximately classed as follows ; 63 (in chionological order) LI.; 
64, XLVl : (55, LXXIL ; 66, XXXV. ; 67, XXXVL ; 68, XIX* ; 60, XVIIl ; 
70, XXVII. ; 71, XLII. ; 72, XL ; 73, XXXVIH. ; 74, XXV. ; 75, XX. ; 76, 
XI.in. ; 77, XII. ; 78, XL ; 79, X. ; 80, XIV. ; 81, VL ; 82. LXIV. ; 83, 
XXVIII. ; 84. XXIli.; 85, XXII. ; 86, XXI. ; 87, XVIL ; 88, XVI. j 89, 
XIII. ; 90. XXIX. ; 91, yil. The Suras at the close of this list become some of 
thim very long^ and include portions given forth at Medina, and added to them 
there. One striking feature of the closing Meccan Suras is the frequent allusion 
to the approaching emigration of hHliself and his followers* 

t This a Conceit Mahomet is fond of : the bhadows perform. obeisance to God, 
l>eing long and prostrate in the morning, rising during the day, and again elongat- 
ing in prostration in the evening. 
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Light ? Or do thc7 give partner's unto God that liave created like unto 
His creatk)!! so that the creation (of both) appear alike in their eyes ? Say : 
— God is the creator of all things. He is tuk One; the Avenger ! 

He bringeth down.fVoni on high the Kain. and the Valleys flow, each 
according to its measures : and the Flood beateth the swelling Froth. And 
from that which men melt in the furnace, to make ornaments or vessels, 
ariseth a Scum, the like thereof. Thus doth God compare the Truth with 
Falsehood. As for the Scum it passeth away like Fioth : but that which 
bench teth mankind remaineth on the Earth. 

Thus doth God put forth Similiindcs.* 

The positive precepts of this period are still very limited. 
The five times of prayer, it is said, were iiiipdsed by (Jod on 
the propdiet's ascent to heaven, one or two years before the 
Jlcgira.*!" -^11 kinds of flesh were permitted for food, if hilled 
in the name of the Lordf^, but the blood, and that which dietlr 
of itself, and the flesli of swine, were strictly proliibited.^ 

While a few superstitions, by wldcli the meat of animals was 
under certain circumstances held by the Arabs to be unlawful, j] 
were denounced, and the practice of compassing the holy 
temple naked was proscribed as the device of Satan,^! the rites 
of Meccan pilgrimage were maintained : and enjoined as of 
divine command and propitious to true piety. It is probable 
that tlic Jews strongly objected to this new feature of the 
Reformed Faith, and we accordingly find a laboured defence of 

♦ Snra XIII. j 13—19. 

t As yet, however, the live periods are nowhere distinctly comrmmded in the 
Curaii The nearest approach to such command is the following : — “ Wherefore 
])aticntiy bear with what they say, and celebrate the piaise of thy liord before the 
rising of the Sun, and before its setting; and praise, Him Bometime in the night 
an ' in the extremities of the day, that thou mayesvbe pleading unto him.§ ** i<ura 
XX., 129. By the €.vtremitles of Ike day, is HHttirully understood the fall of day, 
and day -break. But some— to reconcile the passage with the prescnbotl hours, — 
inicipret it as signifying mid-day ^ at which as it were the day is divided into two 
parts. 

X The same motives led to this condition as to the Apostolical admonition to 
abstain from “ pollutions of Idols,” and ** meats odered to Idols.” (AeU XV ,20, 29.) 
I'lie prohibition seems to point to the heathenish practice <»f the Mcf cnms slaying 
their atiimals as a sacrifice to, or iu the name of ti cir Deities. Surdu X VI., il5 ; 
VL, 1 18, 121, 145. 

§ Keferet.ces as above- The influence of Jewish habit and precept is here 
mauifest. As to the referepces in the later Suras, it is to be remembered, that tln^y 
w'cre composed close upon the Hegira, and the habit now began of throwing into a 
former Sura passages connected with its subject. It is possible therefore that some 
of wliat we quote as Meccan, may have b^eu in reality early I^ledina verses. giv|ja. 
forth aftcu' the emigration, 

II See Sura V., 112, whore the names of the forbidden animals are quoted. VL, 
330, 141 ; X , 69, See also the note at page 24 of the Fore fathers of Mahomet 

^ Sura VIL, 27-23, This was connected with the Homs : see Fote^futhers of 
Mahomet; page 20, - 
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the innovation which it Bfiay be interesting to place before the 
reader 

And call to remembrance when We gave to Abrabam the place of the 
Temple (at Mecca) ; saying, join not in worship anything with me, and 
purify my house for them that compass it, and for them that stand up and 
bow down to pray. 

And proclaim unto mankind a pilgrimage, that they may come unto thee 
on foot, upon every lean camel,* tlocking from every distant road : — that 
they may testify to the benefits they have received, and commemorate the 
name of Ood on the appointed days upon the brute beasts which We have 
giv<?.n them for a pi ovision : — Wherefore eat thereof and feed the wretched 
and the poor. Then let them stop the neglect of their persons, and fulfil 
their vows, and compass the ancient liouse. 

This do. And he that hononreth the sacred ordinances of Godf it is 
vrell for him with his Lord. The flesh of cattle is lawful unto you except- 
ing that which hath been read unto you. Wherefore abstain from the 
pollutions of idols, and abstain from the fiilse speech: following the 
Catholic fhith unto God, not associating any with Him; for he that asso- 
ciateth any with God is like that which falleth from the Heavens, and the 
birds snaich it away, and the wind bloweth it into a distant place. 

Hearken to this: whosoever hononreth the Sacrifices of (iod,}; verily 
they proceed from purity of heart. From them (the victims) ye derive 
bene tits until the appointed time: then they are brought for sacrifice 
unto the ancient House. 

And unto e\'ery people have We appointod rites, that they may com- 
memorate tlie name of God over the brute bcaists He hath provided for 
them. And your God is one God ; wherefore submit yourself unto 
Him and bear good tidings unto the Humble : — 

d’hose whose hearts, when God is mentioned, tremble tlu'-reat : — and 
unto those that patiently bear what befalleth them and observe prayer, 
and S|»end in alms of that We have provided them with. 

And the victinis§ have We made tiiito you as ordinances|| of God, 
From them ye receive benefit. Commemorate therefore the name of God 
over them as they stand disposed in a line, and when they fall slain upon 
their sides, eat thereof, and give unto the Poor both him that is silent and 
him that beggeih- Thus have We given thee dominion over them that 
ye may be thankful.’ 

Their Flesh is not accepted of God, nor yet their Blood : but your 
Piety is accepted of Him. 

Few and simple as the positive precepts of IMahomet up to 
this time were, they had wrought a marvellous and a mighty 
work. Never since the days when primitive Christianity 
startled the world from its sleep and waged moral strife with 

|p||^>ean and famished from the long journey, 

f r ites or offerings ; but from what follows, victims would seem 

Xo be bei c meant. 

i The. word signifies camels offered in sacrifice 

§ Or signsj sgmhoh. It is thc same wbrd as before. 

li Sw'a XXII., 27 — 4*0. 
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Hen^thenisrOj had raen seen the like arousing of spiritual life, — 
the like faith that suffered sacriiicc md took jo 3 ffally tho spoil- 
ing of goods for conscience sake. 

From time beyond memory, Mecca, and the whole Penin- 
sula liad been steeped in spiritual toTpor. Tho slight and 
transient influences of Judaism, Christianity, or Philosophy, 
upon the Arab mind, had been hut as the ruffling here and 
there of the surface of a quiet lake; — all still and motionless 
below. Tho peo[>le were sunk in superstition, cruelty, and 
vice. It was a eonimou ]>ractice for the eldest son to marry 
Ids ffitheFs widows iulieritod with the rest of tho estate* 
Pride and poverty liad introduced among them, as among tlie 
Hindus, the crime of fonmle infantioide.t Their religion cori- 
sisfed in gross idolatry, and their faith was rather the dark 
superstitious drcful of unseen beings, wliose good will they 
sought to pro]>itiate and tlicir displeasure to avert, than the 
belief in a God of rrovideiicc. Tho life to come, and retri- 
hiition of good and evil, were as motives of action, practically 
unknown. 

Tliirteen years ])eforc tlio Hegira, Mecca lay lifeless in this 
debased state. What a change liad those tliirteen years now 
])rodu(UKl 1 A band of several hundred persons had nyected 
idolatry, ado])ted the worsliip of llie one great God, and sur- 
ixaideveh themselves im])licitly to the guidance of wluat they 
believed a revelation from Him praying to God with fre- 
(iuoiiey and ferveiic}', lo()king for pard(m tlirough Ills mercy, 
and striving after good works, alms-giving, chastity and jus- 
tice. They now lived under a coustajit sense of the Almiglffy 
Power of God, and of His providential care over the minutest 
of their concorus. In all the gifts of natitre, in every rela- 
tion of life, ateacli turn of their affairs, individual or public, 
they saw His hand. And, above Jill, the now spiritual exis- 
tence in wliich they joyed ami gloried, was regardcil a,s the 
mark of His es])pcial grace : wliilo the unbelief of their 
blinded fellow-citizens v.’as tho liardening stamj) of His pre- 
destined reprobation. Mahomet was tho minister of life 
to them; — the source under God of their new-horn hopes; 
and to him they yielded a fitting and impficit submission. 

In the short period, Mecca had, from this wonderful 

Sec an instanre of this practice (^^sach fornication as is not so much as named 
ftiiotng the Gentiles,” I Cor. v, i.) in the 2nd note, page 27, of the Life of Mahomet 
to his Fortieth Year. 

t This custom Mahomet stringently proscribed, Sura VI., 137, HO, 151, and it 
disappeared with the progress of Islam. 


F F 
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mcnfc, been torn into two factions, which, unmindful of the old 
land-marks of tribe and family, were arrayed in deadly opposi- 
tion one against the other. The believers bore persecution with 
a patient and a tolerant spirit. And, though it was their wis- 
dom so to do, the credit of a magnanimous forbearance may 
be freely accorded to tlicm. One hundred men and women, 
rather than abjure their precious faith, had abandoned their 
homes, and sought refuge, till the storm ■ should be overpast, 
in Abyssinian exile. And now, again, even a larger numiier, 
with the prophet himself, emigrated from their fondly loved 
city, with its sacred temple, to "them the holiest spot on eartli, 
and fled to Medina. There the 'eamo ivonder-working charm 
had, within two or three years, prepared for them a brother- 
hood ready to defend the prophet and his followers with their 
blood. Jewish truth had long sounded in the ears of the 
men of Medina, but it was not till they heard the spirit-stir- 
ring strains of the Arabian prophet, that they too awoke from 
their slumber, and sprang suddenly into a new and earnest 
life. 

We shall leave Mahomet to describe his people of this 
period in his own words : — 

The servants of the Merciful arc they that walk upon the earth softly 
and when the ignorant speak unto them, they rejily Peace ! 

They that, spend the night worshipping their Lord, prostrate and 
standing ; — 

And that say,— Oh, our Lord! 'Turn away from us the torment of Hell: 
verily, from the torment thereof there is no release. Surely it is an evil 
abode and resting-place ! 

Those that when they spend are neilher profuse nor niggardly, but take 
a middle course ; — 

Those that invoke not with God any other God ; and slay not a soul that 
God hath forbidden, otherwise than by right ; and commit not Fornicui ion 
For he who doeth that is involved in sin, — * ’ 

His torment shall be doubled uiUo him in the day of iudo-ment ■ fhorpin 
ignominiously shall he remain for ever, ^ J 

Excepting him that shall repent and believe and perform rio-hteous 
works ; as for them God shall change their evil things into good • 

and God is forgiving and merciful. ’ 

And whoever repenteth and doeth good works, verily, he turneth unto 
God with a true repentance.- — 

They who bear not witness to that which is false ; and when they pass 
by vain sport, they pass by with dignity : — 

They who, when admonished by the revelations of the Lord, fall not 
thereujlin down as if deaf and blind ; — 

Xhat say, Oh, onr I^ord. Grant us of our wives and children such as 
shall be a comfort unto us, and make us examples unto the pious ! 

These shall be rewarded with lofty mansions (in Paradise,) for that they 
persevered, and shall be accosted therein with welcome and salutation : ^ 

For ever therein a fair Abode and Host ing-pl ace I 
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When we speak, however, with praise of the virtues of the 
early Mussulmans, it is only in comparison with the state and 
habits of their heathen countrymen. Neither their tenets nor 
their practice will in any respect bear competition with Chris- 
tian, or even with Jewish, moi-ality. This is plentifully illus- 
trated by the practical worldng of the system, when shortly 
after, at Medina, it had a free field for natural development. 

For instance, we call the Moslems chaste because they 
abstained from indiscriminate profligacy, and kept carefully 
witlilu the bounds prescribed as licit by tlieir prophet. Jliit 
those bounds, besides tho||)titmost freedom of divorce and 
change of wives, admitted an illimitable license of cohabitation 
with “ all that the right hand of the believer might possess,” 
or in other words, with any possible number of damsels he 
plight choose to purchase, to receive in gift, or to ravish 
in war. 

The facility of divorce at this period, (when even the easy 
check of three intervening months before the re-marriage of 
the divorced female was not imposed,) may be illustrated by the 
following incident. Abd al Rahman, son of Awf, on his first 
reaching Medina, was lodged by Sad, son of Rabi, a Medina 
convert to whom Mahomet had united him in brotherhood.* 
As they sat at meat Sad thus addressed his guest; — “My 
brother ! I have abundance of wealth : I will divide with tliee 
a portion thereof And behold my two wives ! (Jhoose which 
of them thou likest best, and 1 will divorce her that thou 
raayest take her to thyself to wife.” And Abd al Rahman 
replied ; — “The Lord bless thee my brother in thy family and 
in thy property !” So he married one of the wives of Sad.t 


At the opening scene of the prophetical life of Mahomet, 
we ventured to fetch an illustration of his position from the 


* This refers to tlie arrangement made by Mahomet on his first reaching Me- 
dina according to wtiich each Emigrant was siiccially joined in close brotherhood 
with one of the Medina converts. 

f After this brotherly mark of aflTcction, Abd al "Ralirtiiln said, My brother 
take mo on the morrow to the market place.” .So they went and Abd ul Kahman 
trailed, and returned with a bap; of butter and cheese vvhieh he had l>y the 

traffic. And Mahomet met him in otu*, of the streets of Medina wiili saffiron 
clothes of nuptial attire upon him, and ho said, How is this T* And Abd al 
Hahmau rejilied, I have married me a wife from amongst the Adjufcors.” “li'ur 
what dower ?” “ For a piece of gold of the size of a date stone.” “ And why” 
replied Mahomet, rest with a goat V* Wackidi, p/j. 202$, 203, 282. 

The above is inteti-led by the traditionists to iilustrato the poverty of Abd al 
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temptation of our Saviour. The parallel between the founders 
of Christianity and Islam might be continued to the Flight 
of Mahomet, but there it must stop ; for it is the only point 
at all corresponding with the close of Christ's ministry. He- 
yond tliat term, in the life of Kule, of llay^inc, and Indulgence, 
led by Mahomet at Medina, tliere is absolutely no feature 
whatever common with the course of Jesus, 

During the periods above indicated as possible for compa- 
rison, persecution and rejection wore the fate of both. But 
the thirteen years’ ministry of Mahomet had brought al)Out 
a far greater change to the external eye, than the wdiole of 
Christ. The apostles fled at the^irst sound of danger; and 
however deep the inner work may luive heen in the 500 by 
wdmm our Lord was seen, it had jvroducod as yet but outward 
action. There was amongst them no s])ontaneous quitting of 
their homes, nor emigra,tion by hnndi'ods, such as charac- 
terized the early Mosleim; ; nor an}' ra])tnroiis rcsoluf.ion ))y 
the converts of a foreign city to defund die propliet with their 
blood. 

This is partly owing to tlio different state of the two people 
among whom respectively Jesus and Malunnet ministered : — 
Jesus amongst Jews, whose law he came not to destroy but to 
fulfjl, and in whoso outer life therefore tliere was no marked 
change to be effected: — Mahomet amongst a nation of idola- 
tors sunk in darkness and vice, wliose whole system must be 
overturnod, and from the midst of whom conveu’ts, to exliihit 
any consistency whatever, must go forth wdtli a bold and dis- 
tinctive se])aration. 

There was, too, a material difference of aim and teaching. 


Rabmftn when he reached Medina ns contrflsiod witli tlio vast wealth subsequently 
amassed hy him. At his death ho loft ^mld in such (luantitios, that it wa*^ cut 
with hatchets till the people’s hands bled/’ He had 1,000 camels, O.'-OO slice/) mid 
100 horses. Ho had issue by wives, bcr'idos rbildren of concnbincs One 

of the former w^as Tamadhir, the dmii,dner of a Christian Chieftain whom he 
married at Mahomet’s bidding, and who bore to him Abdallah (Ahu Salma) the 
famous traditionist. As one of his four ividows, phe inherited 1,0'\000 dinars. 

Ahd al Jlahman was penurious. Mahomet faid to liim “ Oh son of Awf! 
Verily thou art amongst the rich, and thou shalt not enter Paradise but with 
great cU^^^ulty. Lend therefore to thy Lord, so as lie may loosen thy step^.” And 
he depa^fc by Mahomet’s advice to /live awny all his property. But the pro/ilmt 
sent for^m again, and told him hy Gabriel’s desire that it w'ould suffice if he 
us=e(l hospitality and gave alms. 

It will a curious and useful task to trace the multitude of wives and concu- 
bines, and the vast wealth of the chief leaders of early Islam, as illustrating its 
gross and earthly spirit even in its next day and at the fountain head. 
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The spiritual system of Jesus was essentially incompatible 
witl) worldly means and motives. His people, as such, thoJtc^h 
in the world, were not “of the world/' The idea of his fol- 
lowers making lum a king, or the citizens of anotlier country 
])eing invited to receive him and support !us cause by arms, 
would have been at direct variance with the wliolo spirit and 
principles of Jes-us. And it was this spirituality of aim and 
agency, to tlio entire exclusion of earthly aids, that chieiiy 
tended to produce t]i(3 great difference in a|)parent progress. 

The reason for Mahomc*.t's toleration of his Meccan o])po- 
nents was present weakness only. Wliilo j)atienc(i for auMle 
is inculcated by God on Maffonuy, and his followers, the fiitsire 
breathes all of revenge and victory. It is true tliat in the 
Goran, tlm instruments are yet hiilden, — known t.o God alone. 
Hut not the less arc the enemies of the prophet to be over- 
thrown and perish ; and that with a ma, ferial destruction* 
like tlie flood and Haines of Sodom and Gomorrha. Human 
agency was moreover diligently sought after. The tribes as 
they came up to the yearly sohminities of Mecca, are one by 
one canvassed and cxhoitcd to rally round “ ilie cause of God 
and His prophet tlio chiefs of Tayif are tempted by the 
jirospoct of sovereignty over the rival city and temple ; and 
at last, when all nearer aid is despaired of, the converts of 
Medina are bound by an oatli of fealty to defend the prophet 
with the same courage and weapons as their wives and 
children. 

It might easily be foreseen from the first rise of opposition, 
(a|id the prospect had its full effect upon the Arab,) that arms 
and warfare, with all their attractive accompaniments of re- 
venge and predatory raids, would decide the struggle. 

It was, we believe, with the full anticipation of such a strug- 
gle (for Im was not long at Medina l)efore taking the initiative,) 
tliat Mahomet, alarmed by the council of the Coreish, Ind 
liimself in the cave, and fled from Mecca. Compare with 
tliis, if indeed there be any common ground of comparison, 
the peaceful and sublime serenity with which Jesus calmly 
awaited the diabolical machi nations of the Jewish council 
Contrast further with the sword about to be unslieathed by 
Mahomet, the grand principle for the propagation of his faith 
pronounced by Jesus before liis heathen judge king- 

dom is not of this Avorld ; if My kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews ; but now is My kingdom not from hence/' 
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Having now sketched the Life of Mahomet to the point of 
liis quitting Mecca, it is not our intention to prosecute tho 
subject further for the present. 

The opportunity is appropriate of apologizing to the readers 
of this lieview for the unwonted course of publishing in its 
pages, and in a disjointed form unfavourable to the subject 
itself, — the results of original r(jsearch. For the abundant 
forbearance experienced, notwithstanding the unusual, and, for 
the general reader, often uninteresting, character of some of 
the articles, the writer feels bound to express his acknowledg- 
ments. He indulges a hope that these articles may perhaps 
tend in some degree to clear away tlie obscurity and misappre- 
hension which envelope the infant days of a religion, second in 
importance to Christianity alone. 
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Art. II. — Reports, with Proceedings and Appendix, of the Com- 
mittee appointed by Government to enquire into the state of the 
Rimr Hoogkly.— Calcutta, 1854. 

The following Pilot’s log”- needs little apology from us. 
As a Remew our aim has ever been, not merely to notice liter- 
ary works that are written in India, or have some connexion 
with it, but from all legitimate quarters to collect infor- 
mation regarding it, and every subject connected with it, that 
may seem to be of interest to those who have its welfare at 
heart Tliere are many classes of men, as well as individual 
characters, that have been necessarily overlooked by those who 
have viewed India as a whole, or have written regarding it. 
These abound mofe than the reader would suppose, and their liis- 
tory and knowledge, if recorded for tlie benebt of future gene- 
rations, would excite no little interest and amusement. Men 
are continually met with, ^Yllo have amassed a fund of expe- 
• rience and knowledge on special subjects; and when that is 
recorded with all the natural humour, slu'ewd common-sense and 
charming naivete that such often possess, it becomes a “ curio- 
sity of literature” as well as a source of accural e information, 
AVe give the following almost exactly as it i)roceeded from the 
“ Pilot’s” pen : 

The world is evidently one of change, every thing proves 
it. The Madrasees are petitioning to have the Queen’s Go- 
vernment. The Quihyes are tired of the Hooghly ; they 
wish to remove to the Mutlah. The Hoogidy is too lame on 
its sliores, too shallow on its bed, and too boisterous on its sur- 
face for the present generation, while the Mutlah is declared 
to run both smooth and deep. The Pilots alone state its en- 
trance to be fraught with difficulties and liidden dangers. They 
are considered prejudiced men, their toils tlirough sumiy days 
and rainy nights go for nothing — no, they stick to the Hooghly 
with the tenacity with which children hold on to their mothers, 
they are not to be heard. A steam Commander may say lie finds 
smooth water in tlie north part of the bay, he will be credited. 
If a Pilot says be has seen a ship’s long boat stove in by a heavy 
sea falling on board the ship, in the vicinity of the Mutlah, 
that will be prejudice — and, really, I think the public have a 
right to say so, for look at the Service ; not one of its Members 
has ever been trusted to be a governing officer over bis own 
service, as a superior, or as a subordinate. Tlie Presidents of 
Preliminary Courts, or Committees for examining Pilots for the 
Service, or for steamers, cannot be Pilots, they must be exotics, 
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or out 3 * Jers. Here the l)octor of Divinity must be the decider 
of the qualifications of the Doctor of Law, or of the Doctor of 
i^liysic. Cannot some case be shon ii wliere the public have 
suflcred from the want of a ])ractical man being admitted to 
liave voice in such tilings? I will step back over an aera of 
tliirty-tliree years, and fix on the Committee that was chosen, 
comprising Commodore Hayes and others, to select a site for a 
light-house. They chose Myaparah Island, a shifting sand 
bank, for the Palmira Light, against the opinion of practical 
men. The Light-house was founded in 1822, on sand, and stood 
as a monument of folly fora fi3w years. For when the light wa.s 
seen from a ship coming uj) False Bay, it was a false guide, for 
the ship had to be hauled out of sight of it as fast as possible 
to clear the reef off Point Palmira. The island on which this 
Light-house was erected was breached by file sea, and down 
came what had never any right to have been built up, for 
while the light was shown there, it was huriiiiig under a 
bushel. Commodore Hayes went in \\\q Asseerghur Pilot A^es- 
sei to see the first of this light, and, doubtless, pronounced it to^' 
be good : so it was — for nothing. 

It is my intention to run over the remarkable incidents 
that have transpired in the Pilot Service since the erection of 
Myaparah Ligdit-honse. 1 therefore cannot quietly jiass over 
the memorable year of 1823, without hearing teslimouy to its 
terrible May hurricane, so destructive to the Pilots and riie 
Pilot Brigs. The Ff-ora lost her fore-mast, the Guide damaged 
the head of her rudder, and the AsseergJivr lo.st jih-ho^mi, 
fore-top-mast, and rriaiii-to})-galIant, cut iier cable and drifted to 
sea. Mr. Carter, Pilot of the Outer-Light A'essel Toreh^ was 
washed overboard and di-owued. Three vessels, lying at anclior 
in Saiigor Roads, dragged from their anchors. I'he Ship Lwer- 
Cajitaln Green, Messrs. Fowler and Hodges, Pilot and 
Leadsman, continued driving until she grounded on the spit uf 
the long sand near to Lloyd's Channel, where she went to pieces, 
and the already mentioned persons and the greater porlioa of 
hcr crew met a watery grave. Tlie Ship Ornckabessey^ Messrs. 
Muedormand and Joseph Wells, Pilot and Leadsman, drifted 
on to Fisherman’s Flat, above Lloyd’s Channel ; she went to 
pieces, hut all hands ^Yere saved. The Brig Helen, Mr. Baxter, 
Pilot, also suffered. When ho found the brig would not hold 
on at her anchors, he slipped from them, and beached her near 
to Kedgeree, where Im landed in a novel uniform, — a birth-day 
suit, surmounted with a gold watch which he had fastened round 
his person with a rope yarn. Two days after the gale, the remain- 
ing portion of the LwerpooVs crew were observed from the Pilot 
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V esse] Hatlr ass, Mr. Branch Pilot Keynier, Commander, hang- 
ing to the wreck, to which they had adhered from the time of 
the Liverpool's breaking up. He sent tlie Hattrass boat, and 
relieved them from their perilous position. They had been 
hanging to the wreck from the time of their ship’s ground- 
ing. This year was as remarkable for tlie strengtli of its 
freshes in the river as for its gale — no fresh lias ever come up 
to it since. 1 do not think I am going beyond the mark, when 
I say tlie current ran down ten knots per hour for one day. The 
Pilot Vessel Flora went to the assistance of the Ship Emulous, 
aground on the bank in Hog River. A row-lioat went I’rom 
the Emulous to the Fiora, from whence a ro))e was cast 
into the boat, but no sooner did the rope check the row-boat, 
than it turned keel up, and every one of the boat’s crew 
mounted on the bottom of the bout. I have heard a Pilot say, 
that he dropped a ship in that fresh from Calcutta to Fnltah in 
one day, and witli no lessthan twenty-five fathoms of chain out to 
the anchor — the whole of the drop; ^ince then no such thing has 
ever been done in any fresh since the embankments of the Da- 
moodah river burst and inundated the country. The Ship Atlas, 
while lying in the Hooghly, in Ibis fresh off the Sister Trees of 
Royaporo Reach, in a sheer at night, carried away her stern, 
and in the attempt to put her on the beach in -a sinking 
state, she ran up Hog River Creek, where she remained until 
raised and broughtto Calcutta by Mr. Breem He accomplisbed 
it in the following manner: be liad large holes cut over the 
iow^er deck of the Atlas, through and through her ; he then had 
long stout timbers pushed through these lioles, allowiiig the ends 
of the timbers to protrude through on each side of the vessel; 
under these sticking-out timber ends be secured large em])t.y 
vHSsels. These raised the Alias from the bed of the creek, 
and kept her afloat till she reached Calcutta. The Ship Ajax 
was lying in Garden Reacli for live weeks and not able to 
pi'oceetl to Calcutta, tbe current being so strong against her. 
Idle Barque Sivallow, in coming up the Hooghly, under })ilotage 
directions of Mr. Lindquist, struck on t^e Muckruputty Lunqs 
and sunk as she was being run on the beach. 

Ud)is year also the Burmese War commenced. The Sophia, 
Pilot Brig, Mr. Chew, Branch Pilot, Commander, went 
down to Teak JSiaaf, early in 1824. Messrs. Chew ami 
.Royce went on shore at Teak Naaf from the Sophia, and 
weic captured and marched to Arracan as prisoners.. The 
Burmese coiumenced the War with vigour, A large list 
of volunteers forming the corps of the Pilot Service were 
permitted to join gun-boats and other armed vessels. The 
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Burmese surprised our encampment at Eammoo and cut 
it off. The Commandant of Chittagong became alarmed 
for our frontier. The Bengal Governuient speedily engaged 
vessels, and as quickly officered them. 1 think my memory 
serves me right, when I say Mr. Cairns received his order to 
take command of Mr. Ploughdon’s yacht Sojjhia in Church on 
Sunday ! Mr. Twisden was ordered to the command of Mr. 
Phipp’s Brig Helen, and Mr. Walter Warden, to assume com- 
mand of the Pilot Vessel Asse€7*fj/mr-r-^ii\l these vessels being 
put on war duty. A flat-bottomed boat, used either as a lighter 
for the Mint, for conveying machinery, or else for freeing 
Kiddej'pore dock gates of mud, was honoured by receiving a 
steam engine, where it is believed mud before bad held a 
place. Slio was decked over, and dubbed the steamer “ Pluto.'' 
A speedily finished concern she was, but that was the only speed 
attached to her career, for she ever moved like a fly entrapped 
in a tar barrel — the zero of all steamers. 

From the beginning of 1823 to the end of 1824, two years — 
no less tlian twenty-five vacancies occurred in tlie Pilot Service. 
About that time the garb-brig Bombay Merchant was lost while 
under pilot cliarge of Mr. Wm. Weils; she parted from her 
anchorage in a westerly blow from the back of tiie middle ground 
abrefist of the Gasper char. Mr. Wells and all hands perished, 
llie Ship Padang was the first ship that had a steamer ahead of 
her in the Hoogly. A Brig went down from under Mr. Hand 
in the south channel, all hands, excepting the Captain’s wife, 
being saved on a raft which drifted to Balasore ; tliree days 
after they had left the brig, the Captain’s wife went down with 
her. 

In 1825 an increase of work was given to the Pilots — tlit3ir 
energies being divided betw^een civil employment and naval en- 
gagements, piloting ships and fighting Burmese. The Hooghly 
was honoured this year by the arrival of tlie steam vessel 
prisCj the first steamer from England via the Cape. Her Com- 
mander drew a portion of the premium for having brought 
the first vessel by steam from Plngland to Calcutta. 

Commodore Hayse, with his fleet in Arracan river, w^as 
attacked from an entrenched embankment at Shamballab ; he 
did not carry that point, but dropped back and awaited the 
arrival of the troops. The Ship Louis was lost on Sangor Sand, 
and the Stanmore, when lying ready for sea oflp Cooly Bazar, 
was destroyed by fire. Huring this year one of the Members 
of the Service rendered himself conspicuous at the seat of war, 
doing the onerous and amphibious duties of standing to sea to 
* bring stray ships into Ramree, and rushing on shore to attack 
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the enemy. A servant of all work, he hoisted a flag in Ramree 
Creek, where he liad a stalf station. In i82G the Burmese War 
became a thing of history, and the Meinliers of the Pilot Service 
were remanded to.their original duty. I'he war had given Mr. 
Thomas Waghorne a distaste for tame piloting — ho was seized 
with the steam mania via the Cape, but his passage to Eng- 
land or his sojourn there altered his views, for he came out 
strong on the route via Suez and the desert. Mr. Lindquist 
made interest to retain liis steam command, so tlie Pilots hene- 
fitted by the Burmese War to the extent of two steps, prize 
money, and latterly a medal. The Ship East Indian had been 
anchored at sunset off the Spit Buoy. She parted her cable at 
ijiglit, sail v\qis set on her, and tlie attempt imnie to beat lier to 
windward, but she grounded on Saugor Sand and went to 
]>ieces. The Pilot and crew left her in boats. The Chief Officer's 
boat was capsized, while those who gained the shore landed 
on Edmoifstone's Island, lie had his back nearly roasted by 
the sun while swimming for the shore. He had been capsized 
before from a boat at Clieduba, and was many hours in the 
water before lie was picked up. 

The French Shi[) Pacific, under pilotage charge of Mr. Fabian, 
])arted her cable in the Gasper Channel, and drifted on shore 
in the entrance of Pagoda Creek oft‘ Saugor Island, and went 
to pieces. There is an island further seaward than Saugor 
Island; it is called Edmonstone’s Island, Formerly it had one of 
the junior Officers of the Pilot Service stationed on it, to con- 
duct all vessels to the Outer liight Station that strayed up 
Lacani’s Channel. One of these Governors, during his residence 
on the island, was seized by an excruciating tooth-acbe, which 
grew so unbearable, that he thought himself justified to resort 
to any means, however desperate, to rid hiuiself of pain and 
tooth together. Necessity is the mother of invention — doubtless, 
the shooting pain was the father of it in this case, for our friend 
with the tooth-ache determined on an extraordinary plan to 
shoot clear of his troubles. He took a fowling piece, split a 
bullet half througli, loaded the gun and primed it, to the trigger 
of which he had lied a loop of a twine, took the middle of a piece 
of twine and fastened it to his tooth, which was an iso- 
lated one, and of the lower jaw. He then, to keep the two 
])arts of the twine on an equal strain, twisted one part round 
the otlier, then he brought the ends of this twine into the split 
in the bullet, beat the bullet together with the ends of 
the twine in it, lowered the bullet into the fowling piece, 
elevated tlie fire arm to forty degrees, slightly bent his body 
forward, opened his mouth till his lower jaw grew’ rigid, 
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inserted bis foot into the loop on the trigi^er, and kieked back. 
jVo time for suspense, off went the bullet, away went the tootli, 
doubtless making many gyrations in the air, each trying to get to 
their destination first. The tooth carried as much gum as would 
slick it anywhere, for it left a bare jaw to lament its joss, 
throwing its late owner into a state of mental anxiety, doubting 
whether he would not starve before he could again be able to 
masticate. 

The Ship 'Princess Charlotte was lost in winding her 
way into Lloyd’s Channel. She struck on the mlzeu above the 
entrance of the channel and came off' in pieces ; the hands wei’e 
saved. The Irrawaddy and Ganges^ tlie first sea-going steamers 
built for the C<^nipaiiy, were launclied. lii 1828 the oj)ium 
clippers commenced running; the Brig'Ze?ii.s’a,Capt. Clifton, late 
of the Atlas, that nin up Hog River Creek, being the first fairly 
to start this trade. The Ship Rohomany was lost in tiie Mud 
‘Point Channel — hands saved. At this time the IJ p-coifhtry Steam 
Transitwas opened by the Government, and tw o or three of the 
Pilot Service engaged at the starting; the IJp-couutry Steamer 
Berhnmpooter was launched, and Mr. Code’s br-at, the Experi- 
ment, engaged on this first expedition. Messrs. Reid, Piiillij), 
Wall and S. Ransom were the persons taken from the Service 
to establish the Transit in 1828. '"Ihe Forbes, the first Calcutta 
Steam Tug, was launched from IIowTah in the same year ; she 
towed the Louisa, the first Ojuum Clipper, to her last end, in at- 
tempting to tug her through Lloyd's Channel at night. Tlie 
Forbes grounded on the mizen, the Louisa drawing less water 
ran into the Forbes, the anchor w’ent down, and it was supposed 
the set upon her own anchor, for there she sank to 

rise — but by piece-rneai. 

In the year 1809 the Pilot Service was established on its pre- 
sent footing. In 1829 a dissatisfied spirit grew^ up among the 
Junior Members of the Service, they thinking tliat they wei e 
too severely tasked for the pay they received. They determined 
to force the Government into the knowledge of their value, or 
else to compel them to put up the shutters of the piloting- 
shop. This I belie veto havebeenthepurportof the A. Z. Crooked 
Lane Committee, for the address to the Service ran thus : “ I'lie 
Pilot Service has come to such a pass that *something must be 
done.*' The Second Mates and elder Volunteers bound themsel- 
ves down to bring no vessels higher up the river than Kedgeree, 
but there were recusant members to this scheme, perhaps some 
doubting whether this did not infringe against the oath they 
had taken to serve .the Government faithfully, and not think- 
ing* themselves free to dictate terms to others. The great 
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agitators were soon snapped off to other schemes of theirs for 
making fortunes; they became Suuderbund grantees, Cossitol- 
lah coach-builders, and Intally wood- venders. Tlie ebullition 
of such different schemes soon destroyed the general scheme, 
and ccgidensed into their own fortune-schemes: eventually 
the energies of such wild spirits sobereii down, doubtless, 
it did them good, for to a man they turned out steady, and 
some of them have been the pride of the Service of their 
day. 

In 1830 the Clipper Red-Hover was launched and took the 
vacancy left open by tlie Xo/mvi’s loss — the same Caj)tairp Clifton 
commanded her. The berielit of an U pper or Gus]>er Light had 
been mooted, and the Government at last conceded to the pray- 
er, and ordered one to be built. Edmonstone's Island, growing 
small by degrees and beautifully less, was no longer talked off as 
a fit place for a sanitarium, and doubts were expressed whether it 
would not have to be deserted. In 1831 the Light Vessel 

was launched at Howrah and took her place in tlie Gasper 
Channel ; Echnonstone’s Island was deserted and il» osia])lish- 
ment transferred to Middleton Point, where a tripod was erected 
trom which to show a light. The Sand-lieads in this year was 
visited, j)erhaps, by the heaviest cycdone (that is, if we take the 
damage done to the I^ilot Brigs on the station as a criterion) in 
the memory of the oldest Pilot: its greatest rage did not seem 
of a very great extent. It seemed to have reached from Dia- 
mond Harbour to the Sand-heads. Both the ludiamen, Thos. 
Grenville and Minervd drifted from the Diamond Harbour 
moorings, and the J\Unerva grounded on the Saltpetre Gluiut. 
An Arab Ship pai’ted and went on the bunk between the Post 
Office and the now Custom House, and lost her rudder. The sea 
wave burst in the Diamond Harbour bjuids and ffooded the coun- 
try. At Kedgeree two Arab s]iij)s were driven from their anchor, 
one landed on Coverdale's bluff, Urn other found a bed on the 
shore abreast of the Kedgeree Bazar, but both of these vesselshad 
been driven so far up on the bank, from the strength of the gale, 
that there was no possibility of getting them off* before they wen; 
lightened of their cargo. The Barque 3Iera(ry was saved from 
the same fate by promptly having her niasts cut away. Her 
anchors started, and she was drugging slowly in shor(^, but as 
soon as she was eased of her masts she brought up. d'he Jane 
Buoy Vessel had dragged from Saiigor Roads and continued 
drifting, till Fisherman’s Flat brought her up below Co vv colly 
Light-house, where she bumped her rudder off. The Mermaid 
parted from her anchor at the Pilot’s cruising station and drifted 
in, and grounded on the bank at Hidgellee, wlience she was 
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extricated by the perseverance of Mr. Fielder, who prevailed on 
the natives to dig a canal, to float tlie Mermaid out, with codallies 
and wooden shovels. The Guide came in witli loss of mainmast 
and anchors, the Seahorse also put in with loss of anchors, the 
Outer Light Vessel drifted, and was brought up on the Balasore 
shore. This gale lasted two days the 31st of October and 
1st of November, 

The next year(1831), on the seventh of October, the Sandheads 
again were visited with a South East storm. The Seahorse was at 
anchor near to the Outer Light, the Asseerghur was riding with 
the bdt>y station near to the reef buoy. At 4-30 a. m. the 
watch on deck observed the Seahorse to be drifting, and that 
directly upon the Asseerghur ; the alarm was given, and after 
some aoubts, the order was given to cut the cable. No hopes 
being left of the Seahorse driving past without striking the 
Asseerghur^ we cut from 160 fathoms, the Seahorse cut also. The 
Seahorse hoisted a fore-top-mast stay sail and went to Kedgeree, 
without setting any more sail. We packed tlie Asseerghur with sail 
and tried to force her to sea over the Eastern reef on a flood 
tide; the tide was too' strong ait^ the sea too high, the sea 
making a complete breach over the vessel, shivering as if she 
had the ague at every bound. We gave up the reef and wore 
round to try Saugor sand, with a far worse chance of accom- 
plishing the required object, till at last the project of driving 
tlie vessel to sea was abandoned. The lielm was put up and away 
flew the Asseerghur under rags for Saugor, (Comparatively easy, 
if she found it, but to certain destruction if she missed her 
way. We passed the Beacon riding and holding on at her sta- 
tion, the Gasper Cluinnel, but she was ])]unging furiously to 
the rollers passing under and over her. The Ship Brunstvick 
we passed with two anchors down, riding off* Saugor an- 
chorage ; while in the act of passing her the nuzen mast 
fell over her side. We found tlie Pilot Vessel Mermaid riding at 
anchor, bound out at Saugor Flat Buoy, We rounded to and 
anchored at a short distance from the Mermaid, We had not 
been very long at anchor, when the Brunswick passed us running 
up ; she passed on the flat side of us and went into the new 
anchorage^ intending to put the jBrMnAw'c/t into 13og*s Creek, 
but she grounded on the southern point of the creek, and fell 
out some time after she had grounded. .The Leadsman, Mr. W. 
Hart, was lost when the ship fell over. This gale WUs of but 
a short duraliou, the sun came in sight just before it set, and 
I think it was the most beautiful sun-set I ever saw ; the gale 
quite subsided by midnight* — the Brunswick was a total loss. 

This year .was a sad one for the l^ilot Service — Alexander 
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and C 0.5 the Bank of Hindustan, failed, and with them the 
most of the Pilots' savings. The new channel growing very 
narrow and shallow, Mr. Hart grounded H. M.'s Challenger 
on a lump in a new channel ; a buoy was placed on the sand to 
mark it, and both tlie sand and the buoy were called Challenger* s 
Lump and Buoy. By the 5th of April, 1833, the new channel 
was so bad that the Asseerghur racing to get out before the 
Ilenrg Newton^ lay aground in the new channel for four 
hours. In May of this year a hurricane ravaged the country, 
blowing every vessel away from her anchorage from Saugor 
Point up to Hoyapore Sister Trees, with the exception of the* 
Schooner Elizabeth, which rode the gale out at Silver Tree. The 
Ship Saltan lying well to southward in Saugor roads, drove on 
the long land sand and went to pieces, not a soul being saved 
from her. Tlie lying further northward in Saugor, 

drifted across to Cowcolly with three anchors down ; the tide was 
running so violently in the brunt of tbe gale, a pig of kentl^Jge 
w^ould not rest on the bottom, being forced off by the strength 
of the current. The Duke of York, Indiaman, parted bom 
the head of Saugor roads, and went direct across to Hidgellee, 
where she grounded on the beach and became a wreck. The Lord 
Amherst ran down with the front of the gale to Cowcolly ami 
drifted on shore close to the Lighthouse. She had eventually 
to be broken up. 

The Gascolne another ship were driven ashore at* 

Kedgeree; the Pilot Vessel Asseerghur drove from her anchor- 
age at Nynan and found a rest for herself on the northern 
point at the entrance of the Damoodah; an Arab sliip parted 
from three anchors and mounted the bund in Royapore Reach, 
opposite to the Sister Trees. Sloops and boats were strewed 
about stranded in divers parts of the river, and the whole coun- 
try was devastated by this gale. Saugor Tripod, which had been 
erected to distinguish the point by day, and from which a light 
was shown by night, was thrown down, its feet being inserted 
only nine inches into the eartli. Mr. Horton’s liouse at Ked- 
geree was riddled through by the water breaking in, during the 
brunt of the gale, from four to five feet over the lower door, 
the bazaar was quite washed away, and many people drown- 
ed. Diamond Harbour was flooded, and the fresh water 
tanks being ruined by the salt-water breaking into them, the 
natives had to travel to (Jie northward to And fresh water. 
After one gale had passed over, its effects left the country 
in a state so offensive and unhealthy, that the Government sent 
persons down to put the decomposed matter out of sight, and 
in and about Diamond Harbour, not less than eighty corpses in 
parts and entire were gathered and buried. 
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xibout tins timey two vessels were lost. The Hope^ Messrs. 
Locken and Kiiigj Pilot and Leadsman, dragged her anchor, 
and grounded on Fisherman’s flat, near to Lloyd’s Channel, 
and became a total wreck. The Brig Industry, parted 
her chain cable, near Kedgeree and drifted down, till she 
grounded on the IVlizen, in Lloyd’s Channel, where she 
capsized, so suddenly, that the water was rushing down the 
hatch-ways, as the people were coming up. The crew were 
saved from her, by a boat, for which they had not time 
to procure oars. The crew had to paddle with their hands, 
tind to hold up some of their clothes to shoot the boat 
away from the breakers on the Long Sand ; both of these vessels 
were Iqst at night-time. The boat gained-Saugor Island and 
there her crew made temporary oars, out of sticks, and pieces 
of cask heads and staves which they had picked up. 

In 1833, the nevr Channel became so shallow, that the Pilot 
Vetsel grounded in passing down tlie fair way, and 

lay aground for four hours. This same year in the month of 
May the river Ilooghly was visited by a severe storm, its ex- 
treme rage extended from Saugor to lioyapore. Betw^een 
these places the Hirer was strewed with vessels aground, 
and wrecks. First the Ship Sidian, lying off Saugor 
Point anchorage, drove on the Long Sand, and went to pieces, 
^all hands perished : next to her the Pilot Brig Henry 
' Meriton was lying nearly abreast of Sindh’s Low Point, 
from whence she dragged *her anchors, going across the 
Long Sand. No one on board could positively tell she was 
driving, but by the shifting depths of the sounding ; she passed 
from sliallow water into deep. They threw over board a heavy 
pig of kentledge, attached to a coil of rope, but the curreut 
was passing the vessel so rapidly, although she was driving, 
that it would not rest on the bottom, buf was swept by the tide 
right astern. A chain cable was then bent to a third anchor, and 
let go over all, that soon showed the drifting state of aftairs, 
from the chains growing out taught and straight ahead ; when 
the gale abated, the Meriton was riding off Cowcolly, she 
haying directly (Crossed the river. The Indiaman Duke of York 
parted from, the Northern part of Saugor Coasts, where she 
had been moored, and went across the river also, doubtless pass- 
ing over a portion of the Long Sand, that was partially dry in 
ordinary tides at low water ; this vessel found a rest for lierself 
on Hidgelee beach, from which she was never again floated. 
J^I’he ^hi'^ Lord the commencement of the gale, made 

a rush down from Rangafullah and was brought up abreast of 
Cowcolly Light-house : she partedfrom heranchorsin the storm, 
and mounted the beach opposite to where she hadt been riding 
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-at anclior. When the gale siihsided the water receded, which 
left tlie Amherst a dry vessel. She had to be broken up. The 
Sliij^s liohert Gascoigne and JEar7iout, were all riding at 
Kedgeree when the gale commenced. When the storm was 
iinished, these vessels were piled on the beach, nearly at equal dis- 
taiices apart, reaching from Kedgeree creek to Kedgeree ])oint, 
all having parted from their aticljors and mounted the ])tink. 
Tliese vessels, after some difficulty, were floated and worki^d 
again on their own element. Tlie Schooner Elizabeth^ Mr, 
Seppin, Pilot, Ifravely rode out the storm at anclior off Silver 
Oiielisk, hut was shattered, being so close tinder tlie Sand. 
The Pilot Vessel Asseerghur worked u]), in the beginning 
of this gale, from Sangor to Nynan, where she was brought 
to a stand still by the tide, and from force of wind 
dragged her anchors in the height of tlie storm, placing 
herself comfortably on the northern point of the Damooda 
river, in close proximity with the trees called tlie Drunken 
Masters. The Asseerghur hove off to one of her anchors, 
when the wind lulled. An Arab Ship that w^as riding off 
the Sister Trees before the gale, parted from three anchors and 
found a seat for herself against the huiid, on the opposite side of 
the river. The shipping and river casualties seem to have been 
few above this jiart of the river, but great devastation was done 
to the country betw^een these points. The trijiod erected for a 
mark to show the point by day, and on which Sangor Light wuis 
sliowni at night, was turned over by the wdnd. The feet of this 
tripod were originally inserted only one foot into the ground, 
tliiuking, I presume, it would sink too fast, in the rains, by 
its own w'eiglit. Mr. Horton’s house at Kedgeree was quite 
riddled by the sea wave passing through it; the family and those 
who look refuge in it, had to resort to the second floor for safe- 
ty, tlie back stair-case being considered the safest portion of the 
dwelling. Kot a vestige of Kedgeree laxzaar was left, and the 
greater poHioii of the residents w^as swejit off by the flood, 
* while the residue lived in diseasi^, starvation, and stench. The 
country up to J)iamond Harbour w^as inundated, and the tanks 
of fresh water spoilt, by the sea w^ave breaking over their 
embankments. The w\ater as on a former occasion became 
brackish and undrinkable, s«> the poor wrote lies that resided 
to the southward of this place, were driven to the uortliward in 
search of fresh water ; many however found llieir death, belbre 
their want could he snpjilied. Tliese deaths renderod Diamond 
Harbour so obnoxious to the nose, and so unhealthy to the 
lungs, that the Government thought it incumbent on them to 
send persons down to that jilace, to put the decomposed matter 
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out of siglit At Diamond Harbour alone were gathered 
fragments, that had formed not less than eighty entire persons, 
the refuse of jackalls, dogs, vultures, kites, and crows. These 
portions wei'O buried to jirevent further mutilations and their ex- 
halations no longer permitted to poison the atmospliere. 

1834. — The Barque Lord of the Isles wrecked on the 
Fillinghain Sand. She drove in the night and grounded on the 
Sand ; on the night flood she floated, but there was no wind to 
run the ship ofl‘, and in the attempt to spring her into the 
channel with the anchor, she again took ^tlie ground and 
turned keel up, A man, that was feeding the stock in the long 
boat, was pitched out into a little boat that had been turned 
lip, over the long boat for shelter but not lashed : this little 
boat under Providence was the means of saving the rest of the 
vessel’s crew% In the years 1833-34, two years, not less than 
twenty-four vacancies hajipened in the Pilot Service. 

In the gale of 1835, the Arab Ship Fattle Mam, Mr. William 
Birch, Pilot, sunk by heavy riding off Kedgeree ; she was old 
and tnust have been w^eak, for her w^ooden rails it is said started 
and she went down, Mr. Berch and a j>ortion of her crew 
with her. 

1836. — Custom House Officers were first posted to vessels In 
Calcutta and accompanied the ships to Kedgeree, and inward 
bound vessels took Custom House Officers on board there also. 
The station wuis afterwards removed to Diamond Harbour. 
Moyaparah Light-house growing dangerous, one of the Pilot 
Brigs w'as ordered to do rocLet and blue-light duties at the 
Point Palmira station. The Ship Asia under Pilotage 
charge of Mr. Macdormond w^as lost this year. Attempting 
to work the ship from Saugor, drawing 18 feet, wdtic au 
E. S. East wind, when the tide w^as done, he anchored 
her in the lower part of the Gasper Channel, and she struck 
during the night and knocked off her rudder, then the chain 
was sli])ped, but the vessel would lie in the tro5gli of the 
sea, and was- forging over the Gasper. This caused them " 
to cut away the ship's mizen mast, which being a drag in the 
water before tbe rigging was cut from the ship, caused tlie 
Asia to pay off the wind, and she ran up until she reached 
Saugor blufi’ where she went on the beach and became a total 
wreck. In the month of August the Ship Windsor, formerly 
an Indiaman, started before high water from Saugor anchorage 
with a westerly wind. At high water tlie Windsor had reached 
the upper buoy of the Gasper, the wind had died away to a 
calm, and the ebb tide making, here was the ship left without a 
retreat and nearly without a hope. Steam alone could have 
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sttvetl her ; wanting tliat, she $truck the ground and sunk near to 
the lower buoy of the middle ground. The late Indiainan Ship 
Wmdaor started with a westerly wind to go out from Saugor ^ 
ancliorage, in the month of August, at high water. When the 
ship was off the upper buoy of the Gasper the wind died away 
to a dead calm, leaving the ship no retreat. Nothing was left 
but to proceed on, hoping for a breeze which did not come. 
The poor Windsor therefore went on to destruction, knocking 
her bottom in, and sinking near to the lower buoy of the mid- 
dle ground. This vessel burst twelve months after, and the smell 
emitted was most disagreeable while in the vicinity of the 
wreck. 

1837. — The Hooghly was once more visited by a circular 
storm, the wind blowing north-west off Point Palmira. It 
drove the Brig Highland Chief ashore from Saugor Point 
Ancliorage on the long sand with the wind from the East, 
and made her a total wreck, the hands however being 
saved. The Brig Jessie was inclined to follow the Highland 
Chiefs example, but Mr. R. Walters cut the cable and allowed 
the Jessie to run till she neared Kedgeree, then he beached her 
after the gale. She came off to be burnt some years after- 
wards. 

1838. — Another joint was added to the Pilotage. A Light- 
house had been erected at False Point and the light was shown 
therefore the Pilots were directed to cruise off this Light-Iiouse, 
so that Commanders of Vessels miglit bo doubly gratified, 
being deliglited with the light, and made happy by 
receiving a Pilot shortly after. This plan liowever did not 
work w^ell, and from the length of the Pilotage, and the quan- 
tity of the Pilots, the station was never kept. It resem- 
bled one of th(3 members of the Service, who had a mutilated 
hand. lie bought a flageolet but when his rage for making a 
noise had subsided, he found he had not fingers enough to cover 
the holes. So with this station, there were not Pilots enough and 
False Point but too often proved a falsehood. From the difiicu! - 
ty of beating the Brigs to tlie Southward, the Ships and Brigs 
were continually missing each other, so this plan had to be aban- 
doned, and really it was not required, for the coast was provided 
with a good Light-liouse, and that ’would give Commanders a 
fresh departure. This year the Pilot Service was augmented by 
six Masters and six Mates, making tliirty in each of these 
grades. The Ship liaj Ranee was lost in the Eastern Reef near 
to the Spit Buoy under the Pilotage directions of Mr. Ghur, 
and the Ship Sir Herbert Taylor turned over off Silver Tree 
Obelisk, and was buried in the Sand. The Troop Ship Protec- 
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t 0 t was also lost off the Sandbeads, ho Pilot on board, in 
an October gale. After the gale the Eastern Channel was 
^overed with floating wrecks, bales, goods, trees, planks and 
merchandize — a man was seen floating, and supposed to be 
dead. The Commander of one of the Brigs ordered the vessel’s 
boat away and requested the person in charge of the boat, to 
sink the dead man, to put him out of sight and smell. On near- 
ing the man it was made out that he was a Soldier, this was vo- 
ciferated from the person in the boat, at the top of his lungs. 
This aroused the Soldier, who had only been dozing, and not 
dead, he answered, saying “ Yes ! I am all of that: is tjiat Serjeant 
Doherty’s boat, ? I liave been waiting for you tliese tliree days.” 
This Soldier was lying between two pieces of deck planking, 
they lying across each other, like a pair of scissors, the 
man’s body keeping the shears open, with his arms round the 
planks, where they crossed each other. This formed the rivets 
for these scissors, and kept the plaiiks from floating away 
from each otlier, while tlie double leverage of these planks 
lifted the man’s head comfortably out of the water. The 
man with difficulty was persuaded to lose his hold of the 
planks. Wlien on board the boat he seemed to be a stout 
man, but that was occasioned by his being so saturated 
with water. It was strange that he did not seem to sufler 
much from thirst. Amongst cH^lier things picked up from the 
Protector^s wreck was a large packing case, which it was most 
difficult to sling, and the party in the boat, thinking the lascars 
were going clumsily to work in securing llie case, made the 
attempt to get on it, but that soon showed that the case wanted 
depth for his weight, for It rose out of the water at the 
opposite end and nearly shot biiu into it. He was glad enough 
to spring back to the boat and secure the case with a hook 
rope, and tow it alongside the Brig. The case was taken on 
board and opened out, wlien it was found to contain a picture of 
Dr. Bryce. It was cleansed from the mud that had found its 
%vay on to the picture through the tin, then dried and sent 
up to Calcutta. I believe this identical picture may be seen on 
any day hanging up in the vestry of the Scotch Kirk. Another 
Soldier was jiicked up by the French Brig Astronomie who had 
saved himself in a similar way to the other man, with two planks 
one across the other. 

In 1839, the Hooghly was very lumpy about Fultahand the 
Barque Equitable, in passing down this reach in the month of 
October, grounded on a lump and immediately turned over, this 
lump was named the Equitable lump. The crew were saved from 
this Vessel by two French Vessels, the Indien, and Robert Sur- 
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couf. The Ship Francis Warden^ was lost near to Coverdale's 
bluff, under the Pilotage directions of Mr. Charles Jackson, who 
was dismissed the service. About this time one of the incri|||, 
bers of the service suggested thattlie row-boat which was station- 
ed at Hooghly Point, to assist Shi))s that ran aground on the 
James and Mary^s, should be so placed as to show the de})th of 
w^ater by signal, that it might keep vessels from going aground, 
rather than to pull them off, when they were there. This sug- 
gestion was adopted, and a row-boat has been engaged on that 
work ever since, with a few improvements of the tide Index 
Piles. In 1841, the Ship Lady Stormont grounded on the Chan- 
nel Creek Lump off M ud Point, and went over directly : tlie Steam 
Vessel was instrumental in saving lier crew. The Parque 

Water Lilly, grew to be a water log, aiid was put on Saugor 
Beach at the back of the middle ground, in a sinking state, 
where she was abandoned, and soon w^ent to pieces. The William. 
Farras took the ground indroppingdown, on tlie lumps op})osite 
Hospital Puiiit ; her Pilot was on her deck at the time, 
five minutes afterwards he found himself in the vicinity of her 
mast head truck and in tlie water, a s])eedy shift, more quick 
tliJin comfortable. 

The Hooghly was visited by a cyclone in 1842. The area of 
its extreme range seemed to embrace the length and breadth 
of the River from Saugor to Cossipore. Two Vessels wej'e 
lost riding at anchor in company Avith thirteen Vessels off 
Kedgeree and Cowcolly. The Brig Symmetry drove and struck 
oil a sand, sunk, and all hands perished. Jdie Ship Glohe struck 
also, but the crew and Pilot, Mr. Filby, deserted her in a 
partially stove-in boat. The carpenter of the Glohe repaired 
the damaged portion of the boat, wdtii pieces of salt beef, 
wliicli they took from the Ship. Placing these pieces of meat 
against the holes, and making one of the boat’s crew, in the 
absence of nails, sit on each piece of meat to keep it in its 
place, this salt-meat may be said to have worked double tides, 
keeping the water out, while fixed in the boat, and making tlie 
recipients take in water tomllay thirst created by the half cook- 
ed state of the salt-meat. The boat’s crew fed upon wdien it Avas 
Avithdrawn from the boat as a plug. In this gale some Vessels 
drove up to Cossipore from Calcutta, and sunk. This same 
year the Ship Sti'ath field say was lost in passing from Kedgeree 
Point to the Auckland Channel; she was drifted up by tlie fiood. 
and grounded on the land. The Recorder also, in attempting to 
cross the James and Mary’s, turned over on it. The Pilot ami 
Leadsman both had'to swim for their lives. The Captain and 
some portion of thq crcAv were droAvned. 
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In May, 1842, a Ship, was proceeding down the Ilooghly 
under tug of a Steamer. It was found expedient to anchor 
lllpnGi off the Rangafullah Pagoda, for want of water to go further 
in the inner Rangafullah Channel. The Steam Vessel engaged 
in towing this Ship came to anchor close by her. The Com- 
mander of the Steamer bad his wife on board. The Pilot of 
the Ship asked her Commander, if he had any objections tO' 
accompany him to the Steamer, as he wished to consult her 
Captain. None being made, they went. When there, they were 
requested to remain to dinner, to which they consented. The 
dinner was going merrily on, till a dark cloud was seen gathering 
to the North-West, which caused the meal to be speedily des- 
patched. The Commander of the Ship and tlie Pilot hastily 
seated themselves in the tow-boat, in hopes of gaining their 
’'*^vessel before the gathering storm could strike her, but when the 
boat was mid-way between the Ship and Steamer, on came the- 
gust, down came tfie rain, and the boatmen’s strength was weak- 
ness to the force of the wind. The boat’s head turned for the 
bank against every opposing nerve. The Commander of the 
Ship divested himself of his pantaloons for a swim. The land 
was soon found, but the boat was as soon lost by the shore. The 
Captain, on the boat touching the beach, sprang for the 
shore, and landed horizontally, holding in one hand his panta- 
loons, while he made a grapnel of the other, sinking his 
fingers deep into the mud to get a good grip of terra jirma. 
The Pilot stuck to the boat to receive another shock, but 
the second. time it went up a boat, but came down in pieces. 
The Pilot gained the shore. These people were under the 
double fright of the Ship coming on shore, while they were 
out of her, and of a tiger crossing their paths and taking them 
off it, they with the boat having lost all means of escape from 
this inhospitable shore, and darkness coming on. The ship 
coming on shore during the blow had taken up such a 
position in the Captain’s head, that he forgot he was wandering 
with his pantaloons dangling from his hand. The squall lasted 
about two hours when it subsided into^ calm. The Commander 
of the Steamer, seeing the danger of the boat and the jeopardy 
of those in it, after the squall, sent his Steamer’s boat to 
ascertain the fate of the crew, but the night had closed in 
dark, and the person in charge of the boat could not see any- 
thing, so he began to shout the names of the Commander and 
Pilot alternately, to which they answered more readily, than 
they would have done to the roar of a tiger. This boat con- 
veyed the boatTwreqked and frightened people to their Ship. 
The iiext morning the maun^tee oi the ^ lost boat made a 
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‘Stirring appeal to the Commander, regarding his destitute state 
by the loss of his boat, declaring that with it he had lost lys 
means of subsistence. The Commander being a humane man, 
asked the price of a new boat, which the maunghce stated to.be ono 
hundred Rupees. The Captain consented to go half that price, 
if the Pilot* would go the other half ! The boat was to be 
held by the parties purchasing it as their property, and they 
were to participate in the earnings of the boat in the same way as 
native boat owners do, To this plan all parties consented, and 
the boat was purchased for one hundred and twenty-five Rupees. 
The agreement seemed fair enough in words, but it was never 
carried out in deeds,for the boatwas always employed, but never* 
made anything for the owners save losses, whieli they were re- 
quired to make up. The maunghee was a clever boatman, sel- 
dom wanting a job. After one of these jobs, the boat was lying 
at Sahgor, waiting to be engaged, until it fell short of fire- wood. 
The crew went on shore on the island to gather roots and 
sticks to burn. While thus engaged, a tiger pounced upon them. 
An old man, one of the crew, recommended their makirig a 
bold stand, stating that whoever ran would surely have the 
tiger after him. The maunghee^ eyeing the flock, and doubtless 
thinking, if the tiger was a judge of meat, he would be the 
selected one, as he was the largest man of the crew, would 
not wait to test the tiger’s selection, but off he went, and, as 
the old man had predicted, the tiger w^ent after liim. The 
maunghee had a nephew among the crew, who, , seeing the 
dreadful .fate likely to overtake his uncle, seized on the stoutest 
stick within his reach and ran down after the tiger. The 
uncle had reached the margin of the water when the tiger was 
at his heels. To evade the tiger, he immersed himself in the 
water, but the tiger was not thus to be cheated of his preyj 
for he put out his paw, and one of the claws entered the 
cheek of the maunghee below the eye. The tiger drew the 
man to itself, having seized him by the arm, and was turning 
to carry away the uncle, when the nephew was there to meet 
him with the upraised stick". This he let drop on the nose of 
the tiger with such force, that the stick broke short off at 
the hand that planted the blow, buf not before it had des- 
troyed the tiger’s channel of, breathing through its nostrils. 
This relaxed the jaw of the tiger, and it dropped the uncle, 
dreadfully lacerated, to the tender mercies of the nephew. The 
poor man was conveyed to his dwelling, and when the Pilot, 
who had participated in the price of the boat, wms ascending 
the river, a tow-boat boarded the ship which he was conducting, 
and imparted to him an overdrawn account of tlie wounds and 
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suffering of the maunghee, stating that he was so perforated in 
the cheek and neck, that, when he smoked the hookah, the 
smoke was seen escaping from these apertures. The Pilot going 
in an ^upward bound ship could not stop, but on his return with 
another vessel, he had to remain for water, to cross' the James 
and Mary’s. lie went on shore, and there he found the lacerated 
viaungheM sitting beneath musquito curtains, with the hole in his 
face dreadfully swollen, and his arm from the elbow up to the 
shoulder covered with loose cotton sticking into the wound- 
ed parts, and so bad a smell arising from him that it was 
iinpossible to put np with it, A boat was procured to convey 
^him to Calcutta, and a letter \rritten to gain him admission into 
the Cluiundy Native Hospital. The man was admitted, and it was 
stated that he was recovering from his wounds, when, growing 
zealous or tired of Ids idle life, he rose one morning at 4 a. m , 
and started off to Avalk home a distance of thirty miles. This 
exertion brought on fever which ended in causing his wounds 
to mortify, and he died. Some week or two after Ids death, a 
procession w^as seen entering the door of tlie Pilot’s house who 
owned a portion of the boat, consisting of the nephew of the 
deceased man, preceded by a black goat, and followed by a num- 
ber of dark cldidren. This arrested the attention of the inmates 
of the house, and tlieir cariosity was alive to know the cause. 
After a short explanation, the nex)hew stat^||^^that the deceased 
man’s wife stated the gentleman was so gwd to give her a 
husband, but as be had gone, the boat would go with him, and 
she would have no means of supporting herself, therefore she 
intended giving the gentleman a further opportunity of dis- 
playing his goodness, by taking to himself the children and the 
goat I 

Somewliere about 1843, a Commander of a Ship offered to 
convey Chinamen from Calcutta, who had been brought from 
Singa[>ore and other places, to manipulate the Tea for the 
Assam Company, but tliey were found so light-fingered before 
they reached their destination, that they were soon sent back 
to Calcutta, to finger what was not exactly their own. One 
hundred were placed on board the Ship for Mauritius. 
They had bad habits— such as smoking opium, and the 
Chief Officer too took umbrage at the careless method 
of their conveying fire on board thf Ship. One man, 
after smoking, fell from the top of tlip long boat on to the 
deck, therefore the Chief Officer declared he would flog the 
first Cliiiiaman that he caught smoking below. It was not long 
before he found a chance for doing so, and the man was tied 
up as du example to others. He received only five blows 
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when he fainted, and gave much trouble to bring him round, 
but when he recovered he stated in good Malay that he would 
cut the Officer’s throat. This idea haunted the First Officer and 
all the Chinamen’s chests and tilings were searched, and all things 
formed of iron were taken from them. The Ship lost anchors 
on the passage down, and had to return to Diamond Harbour, 
while the Captain went tO Calcutta to procure more anchors. 
The Ship’s main hatch was appropriated for a stable for five 
horses, the hatchway being fenced round by studding-sail yards 
and boom to the height of 5 feet. The Chinamen after 
this, asked that they might be permitted to smoke their 
opium at night on each side of the main hatch, which was 
granted, and every night they steeped their brains witli the 
iiimes of opium, swooning off into a state of forgetfulness. 
Among the horses on the main hatch, was a piebald Hungpore 
pony, and one abominable looking mare, with one of those 
peculiar tails, that have no long hairs on them, called rat-tails, 
looking more like a belaying pin for a crupper, than a tail for 
a horse. The pony was continually engaged in wringing this 
poor mare’s tail with his teeth ; and one beautiful moon- 
light night, near to midnight, the pony wrung her tail so 
severely, that she could not, or would not stand it any Tonger. 
She broke away from her headfast, cleared the temporary 
stable, and lighted on the deck, clear of the Chinamen, but 
there was a villanous dog ready to meet the mare, which it did. 
The mare was turned, and trotted past on one man’s stomach, 
and on another’s thigh, passing over about twenty-five of 
them, pitting and patting them with her four legs. This 
noise aroused the Chief Officer, wdio, suspecting an emcute 
among the Cliinamen, jumped out of bed, saying, “ Pilot, Pilot, 
the Chinamen have rose,” — so they had, after being disturbed 
at the ratio of one-horse power. The Pilot was rather a slow 
coach, and said “ I will come when 1 get my hatr stuffed and my 
great coat on.” Two towels were shoved quickly into the I’ilofc’s 
hat, to barricade a blow on the head, and the great coat adjusted 
to avoid a stick from a knife. Off started the Pilot for the sce^A^ 
of strife, with his hat moving on his head like a rockid| 
stone. During the time he had been equipping himself, the 
ChlefOffieer and the dog had not been idle. They had both been 
pitching into the mob, the Vessel being into a state of confusion, 
while the mare, after doing the damage on one side of the deck, 
was standing on the other doubtless as frightened as the Ciiiaa-' 
men themselves. The noise caused the Ship’s crew to rufeh 
aft, which frightened the mare round the bow of the long boat, 
and when the Pilot saw her coming to trot over another batOh of 
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Gliinatnen whom Do noise seemed able to arouse, he saw the 
whole thing at a glance, and begged the Chief Officer to desist 
as he said it was only the night-mare in the Ship. 

The Brig in attempting the James and Mary’s at 

night, turned turtle and became a total loss^ The French Ship 
^Ue in trying tb reach Diamond Harbour at night, fetched the 
Diamond sand^ when she broke up. This Vessel’s loss drew forth 
an order that Pilots in future should be fumished with a letter 
of permission to travel with Vessels in the night time. The 
French Barque Victor Felice^ mth her double figure-head, could 
not keep herself clear of Kedgeree Point, and broke up in 1844. 
The Schooner Columhine went on ahore, and running up the East- 
ern Channel, struck on Saugor Sand, nearly abreast of the 
Gasper Light Vessel. The Chimcou parted from her chain or 
dragged her anchor from Cowcolly, and placed herself on the 
mizen land, where she left her ribs. The Barque Brilliant 
smashed herself on Saugor Land, and came olf to sink near 
the Gasper Light Vessel. 

In jl845 the French Ship Marcombie thumped the Gasper 
Sand, and came off to sink at the head of Thornh ill’s Channel. 
In 1846 the Arab Ship Samdany^ very ancient, was caught 
in a $Iow near to the Spit Buoy. In 1846 Mr. G. B. Smart 
managed to get the Ship in, but after losing ancliors and 
sails, he thought it expedient to beackv her. The Barque 
Carnatic, under the Pilotage care of Mr. Elleridge, w^ent on 
Saugor Point and become a wreck. The Arab Ship Mmtupha 
grounded bn the James and Mary’s bank, and rested there, till 
broken up. 

In 1848 the Sandheads was disturbed by a terrible cyclone, 
doing great damage to' the Shipping outside. The Schoo- 
ner High-flyer parted from the northern part of Saugor 
Beads, and was made tb fly high and dry on Cowcolly Beach. 
The Ship Nussuf was lost this year in a squall off the Sand- 
heads. It Was supposed she started some thing. The Ship 
Mehn went down at anchor, off Gulpee. Messrs* A. Scott and 

S itle, Pilot and Leadsman, were put on board of a Native Brig, 
len with timber, which sunk from under the and the crew 
reebrted'to ^a raft. This raft wa« afterwards left by a portion of 
the crew for a boat, those on the raft were taken off by the 
dismasted Ship Framjee Cpwa^jee ; and the boat’s crew 
reached Coringa after having been thirteea days without 
water or food, excepting two small sharks, which were caught, 
and their blood drank* The Mot a«id Leadsman, were in 
the boat that reached Coringa, where they bbth landed in 
a. very exhausted state. The Cahrm$ drove ip a gale from ' 
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the South West on to Sauf^or Sand. The Pilot perished, hut the 
Leadsman reached the shore to the eastward of Satigor 
Island, and subsisted some time in the jungle, until he was 
at last brought to Calcutta by ono of the Up-country Steam- 
ers. Tlie 'Prawned Prince of went against the 

bank in Somgerall Reach. She came off, but could not be kept 
afloat; and was at last designedly beached off the Esplanade, 
who^re she went to pieces. 

In 1849 a great deal of agitation grew up in the Service, from 
the increase in the Shipping*. A club was organised to combine 
the Services into one mimh but it proved more of the wedge, 
thaiK the band, for it divided rather than combined good feeling, 
*gendering discontent, rather than a willingness to the work, It 
was too exparte and has partially died away, although I be- 
lieve it still breathes, as the chrysalis more than the butterfly. 
It is strange that each twentieth year since the Service has 
been established, a movement of the sort has been made. 

In April, 1850, the Satidheads were troubled with a South 
East gale. One of the Pilot Brigs lost her anchors and cable, 
and came in during the blow, passing two dismasted Vessels 
in Thornhill’s Channel, and the Arab Barque Hamoody 
ashore on Saugor Flat. The B\iip Ariadne was lost under Pilot- 
age charge of Mr. Wm. Harrison, on Saugor Sand, in a strong 
Westerly blow ; Mr, Harrison's brother lost the tliirteen 

months before ; both these brothers were drowned, but both 
the Leadsmen escaped and landed to the Eastward of Saugor 
Island, The last, a Mr. Thomas, remained for twenty-five days in 
tlie jungles, subsisting on what he could catch ; amkthat was but a 
email allowance. Tlie dew was licked "from the leaves, jn the 
absence of water, and slugs w'ere substituted for oysters, but 
neither of these were found in quantity and numbers suffi- 
cient to satisfy the cravings of nature. Mr. Thomas in his 
starved and bewildered sjate was sometimes led to belteve 
himself near to Sir. Wilson’s, and in the vicinity of reeking 
joints, but these delusive imaginations had tp be satisfied with 
the drainings of a leaf, and instead of the streaky fat and lean 
of a joint, tfie youth had to crumble an empty oyster-shell, 
hoping for rpoisture and substance. In 1851, the Ship jPAce- 
nomenori was speedily wrecked, by touching on a luu^p that rose 
up off the Nwthern , pom^^ of the IJaratcha. A !8wedi^|x 
Brig under Pilotage charge of Mr. D. Sandemau groqpded 
on Fort Mornington Point in this year^ aud eventually got 
wrecked ; diiving^^ Mornington Point to the en- 

trance of the Dambbda to accomplish her final destruction. 
This year also the Hooghly and Sandkeads were visited by 
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a severe sterni which totally dismasted the Cavery, The Prench 
Ship Jacques was driven in upon the Sandheads and wrecked* 
Great damage was done to the Ships riding at Saugor. A Barque 
parted and went on Saugor Point, Mr., Geo. Young, Pilot. The 
Steamer Precursor drove on Kedgeree Beach and came oti' 
with the loss of her rudder. 

In 1852 the Pilot station for sending Pilots on board of Vessels 
was again removed from the South Channel, and established 
on the Pilots' Ridge, as a more eligible spot.* Ships fre- 
quenting the Port having increased in numbers and size, it was 
thought expedient to give them a more extensive cruising 
ground while waiting for Pilots, instead of crowding them^ 
together amid sands, and strong tides; besides this, the Pilots’ 
Bidge forms a complete garden walk, and is an infallible 
guide In a rainy day, on the darkest night, leading to the Pilot 
Brig ipr any Ship, if she be placed on this ridge as the garden 
gate. This Station has the advantage over every other one 
choseii, as to boarding Vessels with the boat. Cruising Vessels 
now remain under way for as much as a month without anchor- 
ing, Anchoring at night in a Brig now-a-days forms the excep- 
tion — Ibefore it was the rule. It is easier for the crews of the 
Brigs and more pleasing to the Commander of a Vessel receiv- 
ing a Pilot, and it greatly expedites Piloting. The increased 
arrivals of Shipping have rendered this method of cruising a 
necessity. 

On the 14tli of May, 1852, another terrible cyclone 
covered the area of the Sandheads, driving all the Pilot Brigs 
and the PloatiiTg Light adrift excepting the Saugor Pilot Vessels 
which were doing Ridge Light Vessel duties. She stuck to her 
station ; and lier Commander attributes her doing so to a three- 
stranded coir cable which she had out, and which bound her to 
her station, when all the other Brigs parted. The Cavery return- 
ed dismasted. On September 4tb, a small cyqjpne of an area of 
confined dimensions rushed across the Sandheads and Balasore 
Roads, which took the Fame P. V. aback, and laid her over fear- 
fully. It caught the Saugor riding at anchor with 130 fathoms 
of cable out : her anchor started and she was blown up Balasore 
Hoads, at the rate of five miles per hour, Thi^^Saugor went over, 
so much that the ducks swam over her rail, and buckets were 
floated from the deck. The severest part of the breeze last- 
ed only two hotirs, during which timei doubtless, the Tug 
‘Steamer Lion was swamped. 

During the year 1853, the Barque Mamed Sham was lost 
on Pultah Sand, the City of JPoonaA drifted at night on 
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Saucer Beach, but was got off, the William lost 

on the mizen sand in Lloyd’s Channel, and the Nizam rolled 
over at yuan low lumps. The Victoria capsized in a 
squall, as well as the' American Ship Gasper^ which was 
lost under the Pilotage directions of Mr. Arrowsmith, on 
the bank at Nynan. Again lately may be enumerated the 
American Ship Lightfoot, at Saugor, and tl*e Robert Barbour 
in the Bedford Channel, the General List on Kedgeree Beach 
and the A/ma that turned over off Hooghly Point, I think 
I have thus enumerated almost all the^ Ships that have 
been lost with Pilots on board. The Protector and James 
had no Pilots on board, when they were lost. 

The river is boldly stated to be deteriorating. If such be 
the case, there has been no provision made for this contingency, 
in the draught of Shipping, but it has been added to. If 
therefore the bed of the Kiver has come up, the Ships have 
been permitted to sink down, so as to rest upon it. Is it wonderful 
then if they do so in a greater ratio than formerly ? Sliips 
are longer and deeper now than heretofore, and ai*e less easily 
managed ; this accounts for the greater number of casualties. 
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Art. Tll,-^The E7ijgli8h' in Western India. Being the Early 
History of the Factory at Surat ^ of Bombay and the Suho 7 '* 
dinate Factories on the Western Coasts from the Earliest 
Period until ike conlmencemeyit of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Philip Anderson^ A. M,^ Chaplain in the Diocese of Bom-^ 
^0. Bombay i 1854 . 

In this age, of elaborate essays and ponderpus tomes, when 
the observations of a day or wanderings of a week are inflated 
from their legitimate sphere, it is not without a seeret feeling of 
gratulation that we discover less pretentious labours, challenging 
the attention, and striving to obtain in the world of literature a 
standard of importance and acknowledgment. The size 
and Contents of the work now before us have jnst claims upon 
our attentive consideration, and would, but for the discre- 
pancy between its title and contents, have elicited our wann- 
est cQlmmendation. 

The author entitles his production, The History of the Fac- 
tories of Surat, Bombay, &c., &c., from the earliest, period up to 
the e^’hteenth century, and we confess we were somewhat start- 
led, at the same time .highly delighted, at having met with a 
writer whose power of condensation reduced his annals to a cor- 
responding number of octavo pages. Our enjoyment was not 
however destined to be of long duration. The two first lines of 
the preface destroyed our hopes of curtness, and explained that 
which the title does not, the nature of the work in these words: 

“ The following pages will not, it is hoped, be thought im- 
‘ called for, as they fill an hiatus m Indian History/’ and far- 
ther on we learn : The aim has simply been io supplement 

• histories Bnd record circumstances which had been concealed 
‘ from observation, through the neglect of enquirers, a low 
‘ estimate of their value, or timidity in exposing nude and 
‘ ugly truths.” * 

This prefatory exposition is correct ; the wrk is not a strictly 
history but rather the combination of a ri^|iaber of hitherto 
unrecorded facts, highly iniportant, we admiS as shewing more 
the private than political workings of tla| first settlers and 
their successors in India. We , author’s 
sake, that the title had been inaicatlve of|the contents, for, 
quoting his own language, “ He has not endeavoured to walk 
‘ upon the stilts of fency, but has been satisfied with the secure 
‘ footing of plain dealing and truth,” To- this statement we 
fully subscribe, and have much pleasure in bearing our testi- 
monj\io the praiseworthy manner, in which he has endeavoured 
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to elucidate many of tlie ambiguous and early portions of tbe 
connection between the British and fndian Gtoverii This 

necessarily pourtrays scenes, crimes, and actions alike startling 
and pusillanimous, which the honorable and humane will ever 
reject as a blot upon our presence in the East. On the other 
liand, the uncertain diplomacy and irreconcilable factions here 
developed, afford ample grounds for admiring the persevering 
energy of the East India Company and its officers, to wlioni 
the British nation are indebted, for having successfully 
brought into order, elements so uncongenial, and subjugated a 
territory of such magnitude and importance to the British 
Crown. 

Advisedly we pay this tribute to the endeavours of the East 
India Company, the reputation of which has too frequently been 
assailed by interested calumniators for specific interests, and 
we are well pleased to find works like the present offering to 
the public, the means of forming an unbiassed opinion. Dou bt- 
less many appointments have been unfortunate, and acts 
enforced that were both premature and ill digested* Never- 
theless there is this fact Itt os handle it as we may, that 
India with her three Presidencies, her boundless wealth and 
enormous population, is an appendage of the British So- 
vereign. And let us hope tliat those who deny the previous 
fortunate, if not good government, by which such success has 
been obtained, will demonstrate or assist in shewing the most 
certain and effectual means for improving and consolidating 
these valuable possessions. # 

Tlie past history of British India, environed as it has 
always appeared with wonders, and constantly presenting 
fresh and startling incidents, has hitherto failed to satisfy 
the reader, who has felt that much was left untold, and unde- 
veloped* Our author tends to elucidate this^ and demonstrates 
in the early career of tbe East India Company, how its repu- 
tation and capital were worked for other than its own intei est. 
Sometimes the crown, sometimes the ministers, and again a 
clique of its directors assumed all control for specific pm jioses, 
and proportionately with such struggling for peculation and 
patronage, were the legitimate objects of the Company pros- 
trated, while whatever mishaps or* calamities ensued, the 
public knew but one object to censure, and unmitigated blame 
fell, deservedly or not, upon the unfortunate Company* 

The volume before us has a tendency to set matters 
right, in many instances, and totally removes the obscu- 
rity which environs several early transactions with India, 
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placing at the same time the culpability of many mis^ 
deeds upon the right persons, so that the public have now a 
fairer opportunity of judging of the past, and estimating 
the progress of the future British rule in India. The 
establishment of the British power in India is one of the 
.most startling events recorded in the pages of history, and 
teaches this moral lesson, — that the force of example, when 
based upon truthfulness and integrity, can effect as great and 
potent ends, as the force of arms, or the subtlety of diplomacy. 

' It is ^0 well kpown to be necessary to dilate upon, that the 
first appearance of the English in India was as humble sup- 
pliants, and in accordance with their prayers, a portion of land 
was granted to them for the purpose of erecting a factory 
therehn, so that they might trade and barter with the 
natives upon a similar footipg to the Spaniards, Portuguese 
and others already established in the country. The 
applieation for, and concession of, this grant of land was 
brought about by the following circumstances : A traveller 
namml Stephens, having some years previously communicated 
the ijiature of the Indian trade#, it was determined by a 
body of Londlb merchants, that one Mildenliall should jour- 
ney tfiitlier, to obtain from the Emperor of Delhi — the great 
Aurufjgzebe — authority to trade in his dominions. To effect 
this, Mildenball departed in 1599, and reached Agra over- 
land in 1603, from whence, after an expiration of three years, he 
returned, satisfied with his endeavours. It does not however ap- 
pear that any sub|tantive advantage resulted from this journey, 
but it certainly paved the way for the subsequent visit- of 
Captain Hawkins, who reached Surat in 1609, bearing a letter 
from King James to the Emperor. He was well received, and 
had- permission to establish a factory at Surat. But tliis pro- 
mise, as oft broken as renewed, so disgusted Hawkins, that be 
sailed homewards in 1612, leaving the King’s letter, to which 
the Emperor did not condescend to reply. 

Tlie only advantage resulting from Hawkins’ voyage, was the 
promise alluded te, respecting the establishment of a factory at 
Surat. This was eventually effected by a daring mariner 
named Best, who, despite the impediment and resistance offered 
him, boldly procee(Jed to the promised settlement, upon which the 
Emperor transmitted a firman, that provided for the residence of 
an English plenipotentiary at Surat, and an authority for his 
chuntrymen to trade fully, openly, and without impeiliment. 
Best being as shrewd as he was determined, well knew that this 
concession was produced more through fear than a ny other cause. 
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and thence determined to avail himself of so favorable an oppor- 
tunity, and demanded and obtained a ceremonious acknowledg- 
ment from thonative authorities. This, while it produced marked 
effects upon the native population, to a certain extent paralysed 
the energies of the Spanish and Portuguese, who had hitherto 
been most strenuous antagonists, because they naturally feared 
that the English would destroy their lucrative monopoly m the 
Indian trade. # 

Affairs having succeeded according to Best’s expectation, he 
immediately availed himself of his authority, by forthwith estab- 
lishing the long desired factory, aud having accomplished this, 
he returned home in 1613, having laid tiie founaation of a 
sure and profitable trade. Best Was ably succeeded by Captain 
Dowiiton, who, upon his arrival at Surat in 1616, found but 
tliree factors, as they were then termed, who had been appointed 
by his predecevssor. Intrigue or interest had caused the dispersion 
of the remainder. Down ton’s measures produced much 
animosity towards him from European interests, and considera- 
ble native injustice. These, coupled with the unhealthiness of the 
climate, caused his death in the ensuing Augu|^ He was a 
vigorous and talented man, aud perfected the arrangement con- 
nected with the factory, or as it was then termed “ The Eng- 
lish House,'’ which he placed under the management of a head 
factor named Kerridge. Hitherto all transactions with native 
powers had been carried on by the Company’s Agent, but it 
was now resolved to try the effect of a Royal Mission, for 
which purpose Sir Thomas Roe left England on the 6th of 
March, 1615, and arrived at Surat on the 24th of the ensuing 
September, The object of this embassy was twofold ; to 
arrange a definite treaty, and recover a large amount of 
money alleged to be owing by the courtiers and ministers of 
the Emperor. Roe’s reception was as gracious as could be 
expected, yet the terms of his treaty were generally rejected, 
and, much to his mortification, he discovert that the factors 
of Surat threw every impediment in his way. Foreign and 
native interest he was prepared to encounter, but that of his 
own countrymen surprised and ehagrined him. Eventually 
this opposition was withdrawn^and Roe returned, having 
recovered all bribes, extortions and debts, .and further obtain- 
ed permission to establish another factory at Baroch. 

Weighing the rOsnlts of this embassy, it must be confe^iSfe^ 
that Roe’s diplomacy vras highly creditable to him, 
abilities strongly recoihmended him to the then reigning Sove- 
reign Jehangheer, Ayho, unlike moat Oriental potentates, regard- 
ed less the minister than th^ man, and much less the presents 

K K 
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than the mental accomplishments of the ambassador, whose 
learning and atfability attracted the good will and respect of all. 
The Flat that conveyed Roe to his destination^ was command- 
ed by a then so called “ General*’ Kqeling, who endeavoured 
to found a factory at Cranganor under the auspices of the 
ruler of that district, but being, viewed rather as^nt objects for 
extortion than encouragement, the factors availed themselves 
of the first favorable opportunity of escaping with their pro- 
perty to Calicut. Thus was established the factory, whose 
looms soon obtained an European celi^brity, which they deserv- 
edly retained, until British skill and capital removed the seat 
of manufacture from the vicinity of Bombay to Manchester. 

In reference to Sir Thomas Roe, with whose conduct the 
Company were so well pleased upon his return to England, 
our author remarks, “ They paid him the compliment of offering 
‘ liim an honorary seat in their Court of Committees, and more 
‘ substantially rewarded him with a pension of two hundred 
‘ jM)unds per annum. He afterwards obtained a seat in Par- 
‘ liament where he supported the Company's interests.** 

f’or seye^ years after Best, Downton and Roe, we have, 
and perhaps tortunately, no authentic documents upon which 
reliance can be placed, but this much is certain that debauchery 
and peculation of th6;*most flagrant character usurped tlie place 
of good Government. The oldest despatch of the Surat factory 
is dated* July 26th, and it affords little information, but from 
other sources we learn that the Company’s Agents were then 
negotiating with the Emperor and King of Golconda, for an ex- 
tension of their trade to Hindostan. Surat having by this time 
risen into considerable importance, they were desirous of exten- 
ding their commercial pursuits to other and more distant parts of 
India, and for the purpose of more effectually adding weight and 
importance to the residents at their factory, the priiicipal was 
termed the “ Chief of the Honorable Company of English Mer- 
chants trading to the East.** When or how this title was obtained 
is enveloped in obscurity, but the use of the word Honorable may 
be fairly assumed as a privilege, granted by the Crown as an 
acknowledgment for past, a^ encouragement for future public 

As already remarked, Surat at this period had become a position 
of considerable importance, and was destined to be the point of 
radiation, froin whence the commercial spirit of Britain should 
thrust forward its then infantine powers. Situated on the left 
bank of the Tapti, at a distance of fourteen miles from the 
sea,, the vessel® which then navigated the Indian Ocean easily 
ascended the river, and found secure anchorage off the town. 
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^From remote antiquity it had been celebrated for the number 
and wealth of its inhabitants, the beauty of its gardens, 
and fertility of its soil, while the concourse of foreigners in 
the place ani]>ly testified to the importance of its commerce. 
As tributaries to her, Surat claimed the produce of Scinde, 
Guzerat, ana the Malabar Coast, together with the entire 
trade of Africa, Arabia and the Persian Gulf, while the vales 
of Cashmere and distant lands of Cathay alike contributed to 
the markets of this emporium. Notwithstanding, ‘however, 
all these advantages, residence at Surat was not unmixed with 
annoyance and hardships. The Native Governor inflicted his 
misrule equally upon his fellow subjects and the Europeans, 
and to secure his favor, the latter had recourse to all sorts of 
artifices and corruption. 

About the year 1 636, Meth wold, who was President, returned 
to England, and was succeeded by one Fremlen and the latter 
by Francis Benton, but of these Presidents few authentic 
accounts remain, and these few geherally devoid of interest. 
Benton's monument in the cemetry at Surat bears testimony to 
his exertions, and declares that “ for five years^ie discharg- 
ed his duties with the greatest diligence and strictest integrity.'* 
Then followed Captain Jeremy Blackman whose appoint- 
ment is dated 1651, with a salary of £500, but a strict 
inhibition from private trade, which had hitherto been the prin- 
cipal source of emolument to the Company’s servants. 

We may here retrace our steps to shew that the successes 
of the first Company were not free from bitter and protract- 
ed annoyances. Their prosperity naturally woke up a spirit of 
the emulation, and a desire upon the part of other enterprising 
men to participate in such advantages. After various applica- 
tions, Sir William Courtend obtained from Charles L a license 
to engage in the Indian trade, and forthwith Captain Weddel 
and Mr. Mountney were despatched in 1636, under the protec- 
tion of the British Crown. Weddel, upon his arrival, addressed 
the President and Council of Surat, and at the same time for- 
warded a copy of the King’s letter, in which His Majesty 
avowed that he had a particular interest in the New Com- 
pany, and requested the Presid^t, if required, to render them 
any assistance. Weddel took the "opportunity at the same 
time of expressing an earnest hope, that the present enter- 
_ prise would not be viewed unfavorably, and that both Com- 
panies might operate with a friendly regard to each other/ 
But “ the President having received no information from 
‘ his superiors in England, either could or would not brieve 
‘ that a New Company had been formed, and desired to know 
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* what privileges had been granted to the New Company.* 
‘ The following year he received a letter from the Secretary 
‘ of State, shewing that there was no doubt about the innova- 
tion/* The receipt of this official communication spread the 
wildest consternation among the factors and employes of tlie 
old Company, and was followed by the deepest despondency. 
Absolute ruin was predicted, and evei^ desire manifested to 
impede the success of their opponents. But the wisdom 
of the Home Directory frustrated thi^ violent outburst, and 
left the choleric factors and tlieir abdttors to vent their spleen 
and indignation anew, when they discovered that ‘‘ the In- 
‘ novators were trading at Rajapoor, which they regarded as 
‘ their domain, and that they had established factories at Bat- 
‘ ticolo and Carwar.” 

From the foundation of the New Company until the year 
1650J the spirit of contention embittered the officers of both 
corporations, and this militated against working to advantage. 
It was therefore determined to bury all animosity in oblivion, 
and in agreement was entered into, to trade with India upon 
joint accountfand to the exclusion of their countrymen gene- 
rally; many of whom termed “ Interlopers/’ had pursued a 
lucrative though hazardous traffic in those parts, which it 
was arranged between the Companies should now be suppressed. 
During the contention of the two Companies, if the progress 
of events frustrated their exertions in one direction, acci- 
dent, as commonly happens, favoured them in another, and 
laid the foundation of a trade the most important of 
any. 

Somewhere about the year 1636, the Emperor of Delhi 
having a beloved daughter seriously ill, was informed by one 
of the nobles of his Court, of the skill e3thibited by European 
practitioners of medicine, and was induced by this nobleman to 
ajpply to the President for aid in his extremity. Upon this 
Mr. Gabriel Boughton, Surgeon of the Company *s Ship Hope- 
mil was directed to proceed to the Court of Delhi, and ren- 
der his professional services. This he did with nuch success, 

‘ that the imperial favours wer^ liberally bestowed upon him, and 
‘ in particular he obtained a patent, permitting him to trade, with- 
‘ out paying any duties, throughotit the Emperor’s dominions.” 
The benefit of this ootleession would probably have been 
very doubtful, had his gbod fortune not followed him to Bengal, 
where he cured a favorite mistress of the Nawab, who in grati- 
tude confirmed all his privileges, which, says our author, were 
thus employed: The generous Surgeon did not In bis pros- 
* perity forget his former employers, but advanced the Compa- 
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‘ pany’s interests, by contriving that his privileges should be 
‘ extended to them. Having done so, he wrote an account of 
^ his success to the factory of Surat, and the next year a profit- 
‘ able trade was opened in the rich provinces of Bengal.” 
Thus the Irade of two out of the tiiree Presidencies Was 
established, became a splendid monopoly, and laid the foundation 
of the pre-eihinenee how enjoyed. 

The natural advantages of Bombay had not escaped notice, 
and ‘‘ the Cdmpany had hoped^to gain possession of it so early 
as 1627. In that year, adjoint expedition of Dutch and 
English ships, under the command of a Dutch General 
Harman Van Speult, had sailed from Surat with the object of 
forming an establishment here, as well as of attacking the 
Portuguese in the Red Sea. This plan was defeated by the 
death of Van Speult, but in 1653, the President tind Council 
of Surat again brought the subject under the consideration 
of the Directors, pointing out how convenient it would be to 
have some insular and forti|||d station, wSieh might be 
defended in times of lawless violence, and giving it as their 
opinion that, for a consideration, the Portuguese would allow 
them to take possession of Bombay and Bassein.’' This 
suggestion, which was submitted to Cromwell, remained unacted 
upon. But in 1661, the Portuguese Government, upon the 
marriage of the Infanta Catherina with Charles the II., ceded 
the long wished-for island to England as the Infanta’s dower. 
Accordingly a fleet of five ships, under the Earl of Marlborough, 
arrived in the harbour on the I8th September of that year. 

But the Portuguese, notwithstanding the presence of a viceroy 
to see the articles of cessiom^strictly observed, were unwilling to 
resign a place so richly endbwed by nature, and excepted to the 
English demand, finally refusing to arrange any terms or 
listen to any proposals. Marlborough not having the means of 
reducing the place, was compelled to relinquish the island, and 
determined upon returning to England, previously to which lie 
offered to assign Bombay to the President and Council of Surat, 
but as they had no authority to accept, or means of obtaining the 
mastery of the place, the ofier was declined. After Marlborough’s 
departure, the Portuguese permitted Cook, who commaiUied the 
few soldiers remaining of tlie body that had been brought out, to 
occupy the place, but subject to suph humiliating terms, that they 
were never ratified by either of the Crowns interested in the 
matter, and the English Governin^ent were so dissatisfied with 
Cook’s measures that they deposed him, and derniinded saUsfac* 
tion for damages sustained^ in. conseqWnce of the island not 
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Laving been delivered over, according to the original agree- 
ment. 

Cook reluctantly yielded the Government to his appointed 
successor, Sir Gervase Lucas, an old Warrior and devoted roy- 
alist, whose nomination was of great assistance in establishing 
British authority among, the Portuguese, who, during Cook’s 
time, had been accustomed to dictate their terms and require- 
ments. Indeed in one instance, because there was hesitation 
exhibited, respecting the grant o£jt considerable tract of land for 
the Jesuit’s College at Bandora, tHy threatened to resort to arms. 
This threat, upon assuming office, Lucas pronounced an act of 
treason, and declared all the Jesuit’s lands to be forfeited to the 
crown. Upon this Cook declared he would join the l^ortuguese 
in an attack on Bombay, but his threats were treated with con- 
tempt, ai|d himself denounced as a rebel. Sir Gervase arrived 
at his seat of authority on the 5th of November, 1666, and 
died on tjie 21st oftithe ensuing May. He was succeeded by 
Captain Gary f this gentlemaJll' beyond being skilled in several 
languages, we liave little information. ^ 

Regarding the acquisition of Bombay not having proved com- 
mensurate with the expectations of the King, he became anxious 
to rid himself of a worse than useless territory, and by royal 
charter conferred it upon the Honorable Company, the terms of 
the transfer being simply that the Company held the island of 
the King “ in free and common soccage, as of the Manor of East 
‘ Greenwich, upon payment of an annual rent of £10 in gold, 
‘ on the 30th of September in each year.” At the same time all 
stores, arms and ammunition upon the island, with requisite powers 
for its defence and government, were granted to the Company. 
Upon receipt of the copy of the charter in 1668, Sir George 
Oxenden, who had been appointed President of Surat in 1662, 
agreed to assume forthwith the Government of Bombay. But 
feeling that the officers of the crown might demur to the 
Company's ^tipercession, and the supremacy of, a few mer- 
cantile agents at a distance of two hundred miles from them, 
they proceeded with much care to avoid offence, and despatched 
one of their number- — Mr. Gbodyer — to explain incidental 
matters, and endeavour to effect amiuable arrangements. 
Goodyer, Who had previously been oft terms of intimacy 
with Deputy-Governor Gary, admirably accomplished his task, 
and shortly after Gary formally surrendered his trust, and was 
succeeded by Captain Young. 

Some few yeal’s elapsed before the importance of Bombay 
became manifest. At length it was regarded a^ a valuable acqui- 
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sitioii, being well situated, with a safe and commodious harbour, 
besides which it offered direct means for effecting communica- 
tions with the English factories in Persia, on the Malabar Coast, 
and with the Spice Islands. , But above all, small as the territory 
was, the English were the sole masters, and wholly removed from 
the annoyance of native official cupidity, and in the event of a 
war with the Dutch, by bolding Bombay, tliey were enabled ade- 
quately to protect their.servants. Accordingly the Coiiipany 
determined to augment the notary strength, increase the popu- 
lation and develope its reso^jjjjl^s. Scarcely had the fortifica- 
tions And the military arrangements been completed, when, on 
the 20th of February, 1673, a Dutch fleet arrived for the pur- 
pose of taking the island by surprise, but when the Commander 
Eicklofle Van Goeu discovered the well constructed batteries 
mounted with heavy ordnance, and supported by a part of 
light field pieces, together with three large Men-of-War^ and 
live French Ships ready to assist the Englij||p he quietly disap- 
peared, and shortly after a peajp was condiided bet\veen the 
belligerent powers, which left Bombay free from further annoy- 
ance in that quarter. 

“ By way of increasing the population and developing the 
‘ resources of the island, attempts were made to establish -manu- 
‘ factures, and directions were given for inviting spinners and 
‘ weavers to se 1 ;tl 0 . Every legitimate influence was to be em- 
‘ ployed so as to attract them from the interior, and cotton 
‘ was to he served out to them from the Company's stores that 
‘ they might couvert it into cloth without any outlay of money. 

‘ The Court,, having heard that the manufacture of cotton stock-. 
‘ ings by knitting was successfully carried on at Goa, required 
‘ that the same should be attempted at Bombay, and that four 
‘ or five hundred pairs should at once be forwarded to England, 
‘ Not only the poorer sort of artisans, but opulent tradesmen 
‘ were also induced to settle by promise of liberal treatment and 
‘ religious toleration. As a first step, a regular ei^^gement was 
‘ entered into with Nima Parak, an eminent Banya residing in 
‘ the city of Diu, and formal articles were agreed to on both 
‘ sides. On the part of the Company it was pronaised that all 
‘ the Banya caste, i>'hp .might remove to the island, should enjoy 
‘ the free of their religion within t|jeir own houses, and 

‘ should be, secured from all molestatiene; li was stipulated 
* that no Englishman, Portuguese, or other Christian, nor any 
‘ Mussulman should be permitted.tq live within The private 
^ grounds of thq* Banyas, to enter them fqc the 
‘ slaughtering animals, or to offer their, persons the 
‘ injuisy, or indignity. If any should in opposition to these 
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regulations offend them by intruding upon their privacy, the 
Governor or his Deputy should, on receiving a complaint to 
that effect, cause the offenders to be severely punished. The 
settlers were to be allowed to burn their dead, and to observe 
all such Geremonies as were customary at their weddings^^ 
lastly it was engaged that none who professed their religion, 
of whatever age, sex or condition they might be, should be 
compelled to embrace Christianity, nor that any should bo 
forc^ against their wills to cai’ry burdens.*' 

These wise and humane stipii||tions were followed by other 
steps for the Gncouragement of trade. Docks w'^ere to be c6n- 
structed, a mint established, and tvvo Courts of " Judicature 
opened in 1670, while the Court of Directors recommended the 
embodiment of a regular police. Besides these military and 
commercial efforts, there were nevertheless shadows darken- 
ing the back ground, and oyer-clouding all the praise- 
worthy e?certionfij||p>f the Government. The settlement had 
acqui^d the testation of .being the focus of pestilence and 
disease— a very plague spot, three years being the estimated 
durat|)n of European life there, and of every five hujidred 
English who arrived, not one hundred was supposed to leave 
it. The catalogue of diseases chronicles many of those now 
prevalent, and affords, amongst the rest, unmistakeable evi- 
dence of the existence of cholera at this period. The Portu • 
guese practitioners termed it, “ The Chinese Death,” or cholic, 
' It was divided, according to their system, into four kinds. 
The first was simple cholic ; its symptoms severe griping. The 
second was attended with diarrhoea as well as pain. The 
third were pain and vomiting, while purging, vomiting and 
intense pain were symptoms of the last kind, and generally 
brought its victim’s sufferings to an end in twenty-four hours,” 
Different causes were assigned for the severe mortality 
which undoubtedly was experienced, but it would appear that 
intemperance and debauchery contributed more sufferers than 
any othef source. In writing of this the Deputy Governor 
remarks “ Strong drink, and flesh is mortal, which to mnke an 
English soldier leave oft is almost as difficult as to make him 
divert his nature, nay, though present death be laid before him 
as the reward of the ill -gratifying his palate. This is the true 
cause of pur Bombay of mortality having ‘ swelled so 
liigli.’ ” To provide the sick with good attendance an^ whole- 
some diet, a hospitat was erected forthwith, and the decrease in 
the ensuing year s mortality ,was attributed to Jhe improved mode 
of treatment and accommodation. Constantly surrounded by 
sickness and calamity, it is satisfactory to know that the religious 
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requirements of the community we|e Hot left unheed^ed, in t^ 
transition from inertness to activity which characterked the 
period. The usual place for celebrating Divine worship wa^ 
a hall ill the fort, but this being considered inadequate, it 
was suggested that a large and appropriate building slibuld be 
erected, where natives and foreigners, having the opportunity 
of witnessing the method of conducting the service of the 
Church of England, might possibly become converts. The 
idea Was warmly supported M the President Sir George 
Oxend#n, and a large sum^ — rqpwards of five thousand pounds 
collected, but the progress of the new building was intercepted 
by the invasion of the Siddis, and public attention being 
diverted from the object, the subscribed capital, when re- 
quired at a subsequent period, was nowhere to be found, some 
official having appropriated it to his own use. But though this 
for a time threw a very praiseworthy intention to one side, it 
did not gt all influence the steady progress wSich religion had 
made. ' 

The invasion to which we have just alluded, formed another 
of the difficulties wliich had to be overcome, nor were the 
characters or desires of these antagonists either estimable or easy 
to comply with. These Siddis were troublesome, dangerous 
* neighbours, and it is difficult to say whether their enmity or 
' their friendship was most to be dreaded. In 1672, they anchor- 
ed with a fleet off Bombay, and requested the President’s per- 
mission to enter the harbour, and ravage the districts belonging 
to Sivaji. Their application was refused, but having afterwards 
relieved Jingira, which was besieged by Sivaji, and routed the 
Mahratta troops, they returned to Bombay, so inflated by suc- 
cess, that they entered the harbour without thinkingit necessary 
to ask any one’s consent. The President received them with 
constrained civility, for he was in an awkward predicament. 
On the one side the Siddi urged him to form a league against 
Sivaji, on the other side Sivaji vowed that, if this was done,- 
he would instantly invade Bombay. It was lucky the Siddi 
was reasonable enough to take this dilemma into considera- 
tion. He promised to abstain from hostilities against the 
‘ Mahratta disti'icts which lay albng the^^harbour, and prepared 
‘ to take his departure.’' . 

If the Company at the outset had difficulties to encounter Oi: 
Bombay, they were by no means less harrassed cy: their original 
settlement of Surat. The Mahratta chief Sivaji, just mentioned, 
gave gvea.t anxiety to the English factors, and “ at length on the 
‘ 5th of January, 1664, he entered Surat. Such of th^ lnliafal- 
« tants as werb ahia ffiade their escape, the helpless native 

h h ' 
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‘ Governor ‘shutting himself in the castle which was protected 
‘ by English cannon, and leaving the Mahratta robber to 
‘ plunder the city at his convenience. Both the English 
' and Dutch factors stood Upon the defensive, the conduct 
‘ of the former being so gallant, that they not only held 
‘ their own, but saved the property of many natives, En- 

* couraged by his successful pillage, Si vaji again m 

^ October, 1670, entered Surat, and ransacked* the city, and 
‘ arrested for the time all commercial undertakings. This, al- 
‘ though it caused the Englislfto puffer severely from the hbsti- 
‘ lity of the Mahratta usurper, constrained them to treat him 
‘ with consideration and respect. Even "when he was actu- 

* ally engaged in assailing Surat, the factors of Bombay felt 
‘ so dependent on his country for their grain and fire-wood, 
‘ that they addressed him in conciliatory language, and inter- 

* chAnged civilities with him.*^ 

’^Fortunately about 1672, the factors* wishes and Sfyaj^s in- 
tereit tended to an amicable arrangement, and a treaty was 
ado|>ted, by which, while peace was secured, the British hoped 
to Obtain compensation for losses that had been sustained. 
Sivaji*s conquests having exalted him in the eyes of his Mah- 
ratta followers, his ambition was gratified by his election to a 
throne, a ceremonial that was witnessed by Henry Oxenden, 
afterwards Deputy Governor of Bombay, ' This gentleman, 
aidad by two other factors, arranged a treaty with the new 
sovereign, which afforded compensation for previous losses, and 
was on the whole highly favorable to the Company’s interest. 
The arrangement left the British to contend sblely with the 
Siddis, wdiose depredations in a few years were put a stop to, 
partly by force and arrangement Thus far native opposition was 
withdrawn, but there still remained the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the French as competitors, and it is to be regretted that 
every endeavour to negotiate with these was frustrated by cupi- 
dity and envy, till at last they respectively sank under the weight 
of their own machinations, perversity, and want of judgment. 

It may be imagined, with Native and European antagonism, 
with disease and political opposition, that the British had plenty 
to occupy them, but there were, besides all these, still further 
annoyances in the shape of pirates, whose atrocities were 
dreadful inflictions, and, though last, not the least of their 
anxieties arose from the Interlopers or English Merchants, who 
traded dpoh their own account. To arrest their trading propen- 
sities, strict injunctions were received froih home that such 
‘ should be seized, when taken, their ships and cargoes were to 

* be confiscated, one-half the value %as ap|>ropdated to His 
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* Britannic Majesty’s uiSey and the 0her half according to their 
‘ Charter to the Company.” This, it should be remarked, was 
practised at a, time, when the Company proclaimed that free 
trade was permitted, and were enjoying with impunity exclusive 
privileges. But like most monopolies, it swerved from public 
to private benefit, and aroused indignation from the impedi- 
mentaiiit threw in the IWay of commerce, and gave rise to the 
propoeitmn for the establishment of a New Company, which, 
though divided at first, eventually produced effects to which in 
their order we shall advert. 

Bad as were these political and commercial grievances to 
endure, the internal affairs of the factories added much to 
the general annoyance. Temporary successes were regarded 
as justifying extravagances, which, in their turn, introduced 
vicious principles and public outrages. Some idea of the 
absurdities of the times may be drawn from the pomp with 
whichifl^e President used to move about. He had a standard- 
‘ bearlfe and body-guard, composed of a Sergeant and double 

* file*of English soldiers. Forty natives also attended ^him at 
‘ dinner, each course was ushered in by the sound of trumpets, 

* and his ears were regaled by a band of music. Whenever 
‘ be left his private rooms, he was preceded by his attendants 
‘ with silver wands. On great occasions, when be issued from 
‘ the factory, he appeared on horse-back, or in a palanquin, or 
‘ a coach drawn by milk white oxen. Red horses with silver 

* bridles followed, and an umbrella of state was carried before 
‘ him*” This pomp and extravagance the Directors wisely strove 
to check, and they distinctly informed their President, that it 
would afford them much greater satisfaction, were he to suppress 
siich unmeaning shew and ostentation. And the more effectual- 
ly to compass their wishes, they reduced his salary to three 
hundred pounds a year, and dignified him simply with the 
title of Agent. 

As a matter of course, fbllies such as those exhibited by the 
President were sure to find imitators, and were enlarged upon 
by subordinates;^ and hence with inadequale means, ijl restrain- 
ed temperaments, and exciting drinks, all sorts of^evils were 
engendered. Accordingly, w^e find, without surprise, one Thorpe, 
an Officer in the Company’s Navy, seizing a boat and crew of 
the 8i(ldi$ for the purpose of extortion; and another drunken 
Naval Captain, while on board one of the Siddis’ vessels as a 
guest, drawingihis swoi*d upon his host, and, on returning to his 
ship, firing a broad*^side at his imaginary foe. These two^ inci- 
dents prove the entire want of control existing, and leave no r/)oin 
for wonder at native indignation towards the Coinp^ny’s Officers. 
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Farther on we learn that a vain glorions fellow named Pitt, 
who had he©E removed from the desk to the drill, gave the 
President an infinitude of trouble, while a reckless Corporal 
caused the explosion of thirty barrels of gunpowder, and 
greatly damaged the new fortifications of Bombay, by throwing 
a lighted bandolier up into the ain 

Tims, regardless alike whether the Company w^ embroiled 
with native powers, or injured by waste, and discipline defied, 
their eaboadinates pursued their mad and dis^pated courses, 
which too frequently involved the credit of their employers by 
the way in which they allowed matters to be hushed up. As 
an instance, a duel fought between Mr. Hornidge and Captain 
Minchin bad its origin at some wild orgie, “ and,** as President 
Augur remarked, was the effect of that accursed Bombay 

* pun^h, to the shame, scandal and ruin of the nation and relU 
‘ gion. The combatants were confined to their quarters^ and 
‘ suspi^nded from the service, pending a reference to Suiat, but 

* as tl|e Deputy Governor interceded for them, they w#© par- 
^ don#d after paying a small fine.’* Laws, we here perdeive, 
were viewed as subservient to official favoritism rather than 
asami^ns of suppressing offences, but it must injustice to the 
Company be admitted that^ as far as home control was concerned, 
their ©xertions were directed to a purer administration of jus* 
tice. Still the difficulties in making a distant Government con- 
forni fo home regulations were very great and of proportionate 
tedjbesness. The mal-admiuistration of the law was accompanied 
by the inefficiency of the army, for, after every arrival of troojps, 
a fearful mortality prevailed, chiefly occasioned by excessive 
drinking, to which vice gambling amongst officers and men was 
superadded. These propensities, with the means and opportuni- 
ties of epjqying them, were not Kkely to amend the condition 
of a claj|8 who, we have the authority of Clive for saying, were 
drafted from the refuse of our jails, and commanded by 
“ Officer© seldom above the rank of Lieutenant, without order, 

Anotlier feature of considerable im porta nce-^the dispropor- 
tion of the*S6xe8,}iad at length attracted the attention of the 
authorities, and, at the suggestion of Augur, a number of 
geatlewpmen and females of the working-class were induced to 
former having l^ninjuaiciously selected, made 
Bombay, wbije the latter, having compara- 
tive luxury at their command, bec^ime loose and lieentipiis. An 
observer, writing of these females, remarks that, “ he Vas ©hock-* 

* ed.to see how. sickly their children were in consequeuee of the 

* lreoand ea©y way in which the mothers lived, and their iave* 
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‘ terate liabit of taking strong liquors/^ This importation of 
females, far from realizing the wished-^for end, proved generally 
to be a- failure, and involved tnuch personal suffering, and 
brought besides great obloquy upon the Government and its en- 
thusiastic originator. It might fairly have been inferred that, after 
so many troubles, domestic and foreign, some little respite would 
now oaaur, but it was ruled otherwise. The pecuniary embarrass- 
ments ^f the Home executive demanded both speedy and effec- 
tual relrenchmenV to relieve them. The accomtilishrnent of this 
was felt by, and offended all their servants, Civil and Military, 
European and Native, but the military, it was admitted, suffered 
most, and had many just causes of Complaint. These eventually 
led to a meeting, which was fortunately suppressed by the 
promptitude of the local authorities, who tempered clemency 
with firmness. 

But a few years later the retrenchments led to a more 
seriousiresult. The expense of fortifying Bombay, not having 
been covered by the revenue, the Company became burdened 
with debt, and determined still further to reduce the number of 
their Military, and consequently the entire “ establishment w^as 
‘ reduced to two Lieutenants, two Ensigns, four Sergeants, four 
^ Corporals and a hundred and eigh^ Privates. No batfa was 
‘ to be paid the detachment at Surat, the troop of horse 
‘ was disbanded, and Keigwin, its Cbmmandant, dismissed the 
‘ service/* Keigwin, who was a man of energy and decision, 
forthwith Went to England and remonstrated against such uhjiist 
and impolitic proceedings, and made such an impression on the 
Court of Directors, that he Was invited to return and lend the 
aid of his experience to the Company in their embarrassed 
position. He immediately complied, and would doubtless have 
arranged every thing satisfactorily, but to his chagrin, in twelve 
months after bis return, he found the Home Authorities had 
revoked a portion of his official control, and reduced bis pay to 
a miserable pittance. Disgusted with such treatment, and' having 
a strong public sympathy, he declared his sebessibn from the 
Coinpatw, and that the inhabitants of Bombay were subjects only 
of the King of' England. In this declaration he was supported by 
the majority of the Residents. . When the intellighnce reached 
‘ England, that Bombay had revolted and the President had not . 
‘ been able to reduce it to order, the King commanded the Cd^t 
‘ of Directors to appoint a Secret Committee of Enquiry. 

‘ their report his Majesty sent a mandate under his sign 
^ manual to Keigwin, requiring him to deliver up the island, and 
‘ offering a general pardon to all, except the ring-leaders/ It 
‘ was further declared that if Keigwin and his followers 
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‘ offered any resistance, all should be denounce# as rebels and 

* traitors.*’ At the same time a reward was offered for Keigwin 
and his associates. 

Harsh measures were rends^red unnecessary, by the imme- 
diate recognition of the King’s authority by^tbe whole of the 
population, Keigwin, having obtained a promise of free par- 
don for himself and supporters^ surrendered 
Sir Thos. Grantham on the 12th of November, 1084 “ Such 

* was a revolt which happily began and ended without blood- 
‘ shed. Alarming as it was, and dangerous to the existence 

* of Anglo Indian power, it forms an episode in our history of 
‘ which we are not ashamed. Keigwin emerges from the 

* troubled sea of rebellion with a reputation for courage, honor 

* and administrative capacity ; on the other hand, the clemency 
< of the Crown an# Company is worthy all admiration,” Some 
few cises of hardship were doubtless' experienced, but upon 
the n^ole it was a bold sedition i|Obly forgiven, and germinat- 
ed a |uster treatment of the officials, without compromising the 
inte^ity of the Company. 

Upon the suppression of Keigwin’s rebellion. Sir John Wy- 
burn, from political motives, was dispatched as Deputy Governor 
to Bombay* But John Child, the Governor, finding the new 
Depniy too independent to lend himself to the perpetration of the 
various schemes of aggression which had been concocted by 
Sir Jbsiah Child and his brother Directors at home, means were 
employed for depriving Wyburn of his appointment, of which 
fortunately he did not live to experience the mortification. 
The aggression here referred to was the first attempt on the 
part of the Company, to exercise authority dr dictate terms to 
the native rulers. This spirit evoked by Dutch example and 
fostered by Sir Josiah Child, was now destined to break forth, 
and little else was thought of than strengthening the military 
body, and conferring great advantages upon this hitherto neg- 
lected portion of the public service, and further, Bombay was 
ordered to be fortified as strongly as money could make it. 

At- this period, acting under the* influence of the grossest 
mis-stafements and blind infatuation, “ the Court of Diree- 

* tors pompously announced that they were determined to make 
V 4 war, not only on the Nawab of Bengal, but, in the sequel, upon 

Emperor himself. Nor w^as this sufficient, they actually 

* ordered their General to seize the goods of the King of Siam, 

* Bantam and viombi as reparation for injuries received/* These 
designs were confidentially conveyed to- their General, who 
was nothing loath to act up to the spirit of such instrnctioiis, 
he and his brother Sir Josiab> having been, the principal 
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instigators ol^Hhis piece of absurd and dangerous policy. Ac- 
cordingly, as might have been anticipated, we shortly after 
find that the Emperor Aurungzebe became indignant at several 
piratical acts of the English on the coast of Bengal, and still 
more so when he learnt that his Governor at Surat had been 
insulled by the English Authorities. Upon demanding from 
Child some explanation, the latter, who had well studied his 
part, threw all the blame upon the Interlopers, and in his 
turn made numerous demands from the Governor of Surat, 
the concession of which was the only means of avoiding war. 
As might have been anticipated, his demands were treated with 
contempt, and “ then assuming that justice was on his side, he 
waited until he had a fair opportunity of resorting to vio- 
lence* The appointment of a fresh Governor at Surat, known 
as having a friendly inclination towards the English, induced 
a hope that amicable arrangements might have been effected. 
But this personage was not so yielding and gentle as had 
beein ^expected, for, on the 26th of December, 1688, he seized 
and imprisoned the factors, Harris and Gladmiin, and ordered 
all the goods of the Company to be sold, and offered a large 
reward to any who would take Child dead or alive.*’ 

The General on his part having failed by negotiation to re- 
lease Harris and Gladman, now exhibited his real character, 
and captured several richly freighted native ships, besides forty 
vessels laden with provisions for the Mogul Army, yet at the 
same time he wrote to Aurungzebe that his intentions were 
pacific. Upon this, the Emperor ordered the confiscation of all 
the property belonging to the English at Surat. Child, inflated 
witlrhis new character, notwithstanding his letter to the 
Emperor, behaved with great arrogance to his Admiral the 
Siddi, and told him plainly, tliat if his fleet ventured to sea, 

‘ he would assume their intentions as hostile and deal with 
‘ them as enemies.” Instead, however, of carryii|g out this 
threat, and adopting the only means for securing the safety 
of Bombay, he merely acted upon the defensive, and endea- 
voured to throw the onus of his culpability upon the inacti- 
vity of the English Presidents in Bengal and Madras, who, 
by his folly, were placed in similarly ridiculous situations to 
'hiihself.. _ ''I;.. 

Child, though in truth with vanity suflScient to have relied 
upon this or indeed any other undertaking, had peither the skiil, 
nor the courage ta enforce it, while his conduct cape* 
bilities received neither support, nor respeet froin his fellow 
settlers. Accordingly in this comparatively isolated position we 
soon find him writing in a style of misgiving to the Court of 
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Directors, and hoping, by a change of conductf to delude his 
adversaries. 

‘‘ This duplicity and repentance were alike too late, Child’s 
‘ arrogance and his seizure of the provisions intended for the 
‘ army of Yak6et Kahn, the Siddi, made that officer a willing 
‘ agent to execute the Emperor’s wrath. With an unaccountable 
‘ infatuation, the English Governor had neglected to strengthen 
‘ the fortifications of Bombay, althougb tlie Court of Directors 
‘ bad so urgently reminded him that this was necessary, and 
‘ on the 14th of February, 1639, the Siddi landed at Sewri w ith 
‘ twenty or twenty-five thousand men, and at one o’clock in 
‘ the morning three guns from the castle apprized the in- 
‘ habitants of their danger. There might be seen European 
‘ and Native women rushing with their children from their 
‘ houses, and seeking a refuge within the fort. Next morning 
‘ the Siddi marched to Mazagan, where was a small fort inoiiiit- 
‘ ing fourteen guns, which the English abandoned with such 
‘ haste, that they kept behind them eight or ten chests of trea- 
‘ sure, besides arms and ammunition. Here the Siddi esta blished 

* bis head-quarters, and dispatched a small force to take posses- 
^ eion of Mahirn fort also deserted.” 

“ The following day the enemy advanced, and the General 
‘ ordered Captain Penn, with two companies, to drive them 
^ back, but be and his little party were defeated. Thus the 

* Siddi became master of the whole island, with the exception 
‘ of the castle and a small tract extending about half-a-niile 
‘ to tlie southward of it. He raised batteries on Dongari Hill, 

* and placed one within two hundred yards of the fort. All 
‘ persons on whom the English authorities could lay hands 

* were pressed into their service.” Thus passed the months 
from April to September. 

“ During the monsoon, the Siddi obtained supplies from the 
interior and frorn tl»e Jesuits of Baridora, who paid a heavy 
reckoning, for thus assisting the enemy, at the end of the war. 
Their property was seized, and provisions were extremely 
scarce in Uie English quarters until the monsoon was over. 
But then the Company’s cruizers being able to put to sea, 
were so successful in capturing vessels and supplies belong- 
ing to the Mogul’s subjects, that distress was alleviated. Still 
the danger was imminent. The Siddi’s army was increased to 
forty thousand fighting men, and the English troops which 
never amounted to more than two thousand five hundred, dared 
not venture to met them in the field.” 

Child readily perceived that negotiation was his only re- 
source, and found that the most abject submission would alone 
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assuage the Btoperor’s wrath. He accordingly despatched two 
envoys named Weldon and Navar to the Mogul Court. They 
were treated with the utmost indignity, and alter much suffer- 
ing were admitted to the Emperor's presence as culprits, pro®: 
trate, and with their hands tiea behind them. He listened to their 
entreaties, and at length consented to an accommodation on con- 
dition, “ That all monies due from them to his subjects 
‘ should be paid, that recompense should be made for such 
* losses as the Moguls had sustained, and that the hateful Sir 
‘ John Child should leave India before the expiration of nine 
‘ months.” Thus terminated this unfortunate act of bombast, 
by which the Company, both in money and reputation, was 
a severe sufferer, as well in England as in India. Besides 
which, “ the British • Nation felt that a disgrace had been 
inflicted upon them which they attributed to the Com- 
pany's Resident, 'iliis Company, it was argued, is clearly 
unfit to represent English interests in India. The pub- 
lic, and what was more to the purpose, the House 
of Commons also approved the suggestion.” Child through 
the whole of his career ajiparently received the cordial 
support of the Company, but it is now generally known 
that this support, and the various testimonials he receiv- 
ed, emanated solely through the influence of his brother, who 
was still the Chairman, and the more candid M riters of the day, 
universally condemn the whole of Child's proceedings. For- 
tunately for him, he did not long survive io experience the 
humiliation resulting from a total overthrow of his rash pro- 
ceedings, and his death much facilitated arrangements with 
native powers. 

Harris who with several other factors had been released after 
great sufferings, succeeded to the Presidency of Surat and go- 
vernorship of Bombay. He was a weak incompetent person, and 
was soon relieved of his appointment by Annesley Vatix, who, 
after two years’ service, was himself disftnissed fcr not, (as 
second Judge, to which honorable position he had been ap- 
pointed) straining, or rather violating, the law against interlopers. 
In 1692, Captain, afterwards Sir John Goldesborough, was 
appointed Commissary General, with absolute power to, dismiss 
all iH any servants whom he might consider unqualified or neg- 
ligent. His death in 1694, afforded an opening for the appouitf 
meat of Sir John Gayer, a man of good character and ability, 
but whose efforts were frustrated by events beyond his control* 
Orington, who was a Chaplain in the Navy, has left us sohie 
very unsatisfactory descriptions of men and manners existing in 
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T^idia at tins period, which, though changing, were not im- 
proving, His enquiries respecting the factory, or, as he calls it 
the lodge, at Surat, alford the following interesting particulars : 
The building was rented of the Emperor at sixty pounds a year, 
and about forty Europeans resided within the walls Hie Pre- 
sident was allowed three hundred pounds a year, and, as the 
proliibition against private trade had been cancelled, be and the 
other chief factors could accumulate considerable w^ealth in a 
few years, 'Jhe Council was composed of an Accountant, Store- 
keeper and Purser Marine, in addition to the President. After 
these, ranked the Secretary, but it was tacitly regarded amongst 
llie factors as a rule of courtesy, that the Chaplain sliould rank 
as tliird in tlie factory. 

The second in Council received a hundred and twenty pounds 
a year, the Chaplain, as formerly, a Inindred, senior factors forty 
pounds, junior factors fifteen pounds, and writers seven jiounds. 
Forty or fifty ])eons were in attendance for general j»nr])oses, 
besides several others that were appointed specially to wait upon 
the President and each of the factors, and at the gate of the fac- 
tory w^as a porter to see that no suspicious persons entered, and 
that the writers and others were within the walls at proper hours. 
A II Europeans connected with the factory dined at the same table, 
where ihey took their places according to seniority. The dinner 
service was sumptuous, all the dishes, jilates and drinking cups, 
being of massive and pure silver, and the provisions of tlie best 
quality. There were English, Portuguese and Indian cooks, so 
tl)at every palate might be suited. On Sundays, and a few other 
days, high festival was kept, and the choicest of Euro})ean and 
Persian wdnes introduced. At this period the finances of their 
Company were in a most embarrassed condition, but, singular 
to say, their servants never were in greater affluence, and tlieir 
credit was sustained by advances from them, while trade was 
so oppressed, and weighed down witli impostij, that but little 
could be li'ansacted. 

The climate also, Bruce. remarks, instead of improving, w^as 
deemed more pestilential, and year by year disease swept away 
its victims with a rajiidity truly alarming. Of seven or eight 
hundred Europeans, w ho inhabited Bombay before the w^ar, not 
moie than sixty were left, and there were but three ians 
to carry on the Company’s business. It therefore became 
necessary to close the Courts of Admiralty and Common 
Law. Children suffered equally with those who arrived at 
maturity, not one child in twenty surviving. Many 
things contributed to introduce this dreadful mortality, but 
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})riiicipally the badness of the water and searcity of provi- 
sions. Indeed ‘‘in consequence of the scarcity of tlesh meat, 

‘ European sailors were required to fast one or two days in the 
‘ week, just as j^ood Churchmen were in England, by the writers 
‘ of the 'Homilies, in order that the fisheries might not be ruin- 
ed.’^ On these days hungry tars were only permitted to eat 
kicliari^ a mixture of rice and split pulse; so because they con- 
formed to the habits of the Hindus, they termed these days 
hanian days, hence the derivation of a term though largely 
used but little understood. Dissoluteness and immorality of 
tlie most fearful and debasing kind were universally prevalent, 
and tills added vigour to the attacks of the climate. 

Alluding to these last our Author justly remarks, “It must 
‘ be admitted that the Company did all in their power to arrest 
‘ the progress of vice at Bombay, but, as the English iiation was 
‘ in the midst of an inicpiitous career, to which the first impulse 
‘ had been given by that mean debauchee miscalled “ the Mer- 
‘ rie Monarch’^ and his court, it was not to be expected that a 
‘ warning voice from London would gain respectful attention 
‘ in India, As an earnest of their desire to secure more 
‘ moral and religious conduct, the Directors wrote, “ The 
‘ Governor|PDoputy OovornoF, and Committees of the East 
‘ India Company, having been informed of tlie disorderly and 
‘ unchristian conversation of some of their factors and ser- 
‘ vauts in parts of India, tending to tlie dishonor of God, the 
‘ discredit of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the shame and scan- 
‘ dai of the English nation, make certain rules and regula- 
‘ tions, with a view to render the religion we profess amiable 
‘ in the sight of those heathens among whom they reside, 

‘ and to prevent all profane swearing, and taking the name 
‘ of God in vain by cursed oaths, all drunkenness and intemper- 
‘ ance, all fornication and uncleanness ” If any jiersisted in com- 
mitting these sins they were to be punished, and, if found incor- 
rigible, sent to England. But of wlnit avail could instructions 
like these be, when the local authorities not only tolerated tlie 
principal evil, but actually legislated for the quantity and price 
of those articles most freely drunk, and essential to intoxication. 
Thus we find, according to these regulations, a bottle of sherry 
was to Be charged two xeraphims, and an order was published, 
that if any man went into a victualling house to drink punch, he 
might demand one quart of good Goa arak, half a pound of 
sugar, and half a pint of good lime water, and make his own 
punch, and if the bowl was not marked with the clerk of the 
markets’ scale, then be might break the bowl, and depart 
without paying either for it or the punch. 
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Cases of poisoning were frequent in such places. A rough 
kiss, or drunken jest with reference to the black attendant who 
concocted the drink, too often induced her to poison the liquor, 
and deal a demoniacal retribution to the thoughtless roysterer. 

Of any sanction to these dreadful proceedings, it is but just 
to give the Home authorities a total acquittance ; nay, more, had 
their instructions been supported and vigorously enforced, many 
of the evils and much of the dissoluteness that prevailed would 
have been unknown. But their instructions were disregarded 
and intentions frustrated, and lamentable were the consequences 
that resulted. 

That which, however, could not be effected by the Company, 
public opinion soon floated across the seas, and stimulated 
the commercial interests at home again to raise an opposi- 
tion, which in due course made its influence felt. There 
had long existed a body of merchants dissatisfied with the 
Company's monopoly, who had endeavoured to draw public 
indignation upon the possessors of these advantages. It 
may therefore be readily supposed that tlie indignified finan- 
cial position of the Company, its inal-ad ministration botli at 
home and abroad, together with the degraded and debauched 
population of which it seemed, and was accredited, Jjoth origi- 
nator and protector, furnished its adversaries with weapons of 
offence, not easily avoided even in those corrupt times. Accord- 
ingly in 1691, numerous petitions were presented to Parliament, 
prayingfor the dissolution of the Old, and the establishment of a 
New Company. These prayers, in consequence of the unsatis- 
factor^y defence made by the Company, were supported by the 
House of Commons, in an address to the King, 

This movement having been rendered abortive, similar 
but more numerous petitions were presented to the Com- 
mons in 1693, which were in some degree nullified by an 
extensive system of bribery. There still, however, remained 
sufficient power to present another address to His Majesty, 
praying him to dissolve the Company at the expiration of 
three years, which, it was promised, should be considered. 
This reply, though deemed satisfactory to the Commons, wjis 
not so viewed by the public, consequently in the October ses- 
sion of the same year, addresses, not from merchants only, but 
from traders generally, inundated the House. In these the 
petitioners undertook to prove that the transactions oftheCoin- 
pany had been a scandal to religion, a dishonor to England, 
a reproach to the laws, an oppression to the people, and the ruin 
of their trade. The ministry, in defiance of the charges, having 
been heavily bribed, persuaded the King to grant the pompany 
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a new Charter. This produced a teniporaiy conflict between the 
Government and the House of Commons, the latter resisting 
tlie grant as an infringement of* their [>eculiar rights. Ttiey fur-» 
ther passed a resolution, that no British subject could be pre- 
vented trading to the East Indies, except by Act of Parliament. 

In 1695, the Commons followed up this resolution by an 
enquiry into the means by which the new Charter was obtain- 
ed. This the King endeavoured to stop by a threat of closing 
the session, but the House was not to be intimidated. They 
aj)pointed a committee to examine the books of the Company, 
and tliere discovered sufficient to justify articles of impeach- 
ment against the Duke of Leeds, on suspicion of largely })ar- 
tici paling hi the bribery that had been practised, amonntiiig 
on the wdiole to ninety thousand pounds. Tliis sum liad been 
disbursed I)y Sir Thomas Coke, one of the Directors, who being 
committed to the Tower, oilered a full disclosure upon being 
iiidenmlfied. But tlie King screened the exposure of bis 
ministers’ profligacy by proroguing Parliament. This pro- 
tection of the Sovereign was of little service indeed, and 
only aggravated matters, for public indignation ran so high, 
that it was deemed advisable in 1C98, to dissolve the Old, and 
establish a New Company, Nevertheless, this was not efibeteJ 
without considerable opposition, for the Old Companyhad, inde- 
pendent of great interest, able advisers to support tlieir cause. 
Their advocates argued, and with much truth, that tlie country 
had derived vast benefit from the trade that had been opened, , 
that the Company having become Lord-Proprietors of St. 
Helena and Bombay, to deprive them of their territory, which 
had been conceded by Koval Charter, would be the height 
of injustice; tlie more so from their having expended large 
sums in the factories and fortifications, and that ]mblic justice 
and good policy would alike be shaken if their rights were 
infringed. 

Kemoustrances like these, supported by twenty members 
of the House of Lords, and many others of importance, had 
their effect upon the Commons, and in deference they passed 
a bill, wliich allowed the Old, or London Company to trade 
for three years only, to enable it to wind u]) its affairh. 
The antagonistic association was entitled “ 3’he English 
Company trading to the East Indies,” and, to ingratiate 
itself with the jiublic more thoroughly, asserted that its 
actuating principle was national and not exclusive. As 
may be imagined, these two Companies viewed each other 
with the greatest detestation, and the origin of the one and 
maintenance of the other, deriving their positions from the 
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antagonism of the Commons and the Crown, furnished them 
with still further grounds of defiance. This conflict, little 
heeded at home, afforded their respective servants in India 
ample scope, for acting on the most pernicious principles, 
and causing an alternating ascendancy by no means favorable 
to either. But still it had the effect of shaking off the lethargy 
of the old, and stimulating the new Company, to introduce 
many innovations and improvements upon the previous method 
of carrying out proceedings. 

In addition to the usual regulations, the Commons, much to 
their credit, caused to be inserted in theCharterof the New Com- 
pany, wdiich subsequently by their amalgamation, became the 
Charter of both, special provisions for an educational and reli- 
gious establishment. “ A minister and school-master were to 
he maintained in every garrison and superior factory, and a 
decent place appropriated exclusively for Divine Service. 
Moreover it was ordered that every ship of five hundred 
tons burden and upwards, should carry a Chaplain. All 
Clergymen, whether sent for duty in ships or in Victories, were 
to be approved either by the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
the Bishop of London, and care was to be taken that they 
were treated with respect. It was strictly enjoined also that 
all Chaplains who went to reside in India, should learn the 
Portuguese language within one year after their arrival, and 
should also apply tliemselves to learn the language of the 
4 country, to propagate, if possible, tiie Protestant religion 
‘ amongst the Gentoos in the Company’s employ.” 

This was progress in the right direction, and disposed the 
public to view favorably the exertions of the New Company, 
which now seemed to have overcome tlie most prominent op- 
position. But the Old Company, when their open exertions fail- 
ed to advance their views, silently sought for channels to over- 
throw their competitors, and in this they at length deemed 
themselves successful, for in their rivals’ Churterit was provided 
that “ all subscribers to the new stock might trade separately and 
on their own account.” Availing themselves of these privileges, 
the Old resolved to subscribe largely to the funds of the New 
Association, and then to trade separately, wdien the three 
years allowed them should have expired. This, liowever, 
they were unable to accomplish, and whatever latent hopes 
had been previously entertained in 1695, w^ere efiectually 
dissipated, public opinion being still so adverse to them. 
Nevertheless, like desperate gamesters, trusting that some 
latent piece of fortune might come to their succour, and enable 
them, if not to defeat, at all events to divide with their compe- 
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titors ; they admoiiished their servants to prolong their existence 
by opposition, rather than to concede with grace, and dictated 
their views in this extraordinary language : “ Two East India 
‘ Companies could no inore exist without destroying each other, 

‘ than two kings at the same time regnant in the same kingdom ; 

‘ that now a civil battle was to be fought between the Old and 
‘ New' Company, and that two or three years must end this 
‘ w'ar, as the Old or New must give way ; that, being veterans, 

‘ if their servants abroad would do their duty, tliey did not 
^ doubt of victory ; that if tlie world lauglied at the pains the 
‘ two Companies took to ruin each other, they could not help 
‘ it, as they were on good ground and had a Chartej'.’* Similar 
feelings actuating both Com])anies, mutual opposition ensued, 
and after severe losses on both sides, a compromise was even- 
tually effected, which rendered further contention useless and 
injudicious. 

The operations of the New Company were pushed on with 
vigour, notwithstanding the foregoing opposition, and they 
clespatclied one Lucas to Surat as their agent, and in April 
1699, forwuirded to Inin intelligence tliat Parliament had sanc- 
tioned their exertions, and granted them a Charter of which they 
furnished him with copies. Lucas tiius authorized, at once pre- 
sented a copy of the Actio the President, and then in com- 
pany with Bourchier, and Dr. Leckie, w'aited upon the native 
Governor, who immediately enquired into the accuracy of 
their representations. The President and Council w’ere oblig- 
ed to admit the genuineness of the authority, but declared that 
they liad received no uiforniation upon the subject. Tlie 
Governor’s bi'st impression w'as, that the factors would take 
advantage ol‘ this embarrassed state of things to deny their 
liabilities. He tlierefore commanded their broker to finrl 
security, that the President and Council slioiild not leave the 
city, and had their shroffs maltreated to make them 
disclose the Company’s accounts. 

During this time Imcas was assiduously undermining the 
Old Company with the natives, by .sjireading rejiorts that the 
King of Phigland, and the l^irliament, had withdrawn their 
opponents' Charter, in consequence of the disorderedstate of their 
affairs, the crimes and delinquencies of their factors, and the 
intemperate use whicli their President and Governors had made 
of tlie authority vested in them. These representations no 
doubt told with considerable effect, but there was another thing 
wliich gave greater w’eight to the operations of the New^ Com- 
pany, viz., that of securing the services of Waite, Pitt, Matlier, 
Annesley and Boiirchier, who had been servants of the Old 
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Company. They were men of great experience, if not of unas- 
sailable integrity, and now embarked zealously in the establish- 
ment of their new employers. To these secessions were added 
in 1699, those of Mewse and Brooke, much to the consterna- 
tion of the President, Sir John Gayer, and this defection was 
speedily followed by the arrival of Sir Nicholas Waite as 
President of the New Company, whom, in order that “ he might 
‘ be superior to Gayer, the King had not only knighted, but 
‘ declared his Consul, thus placing him in a position, which the 
‘ President of the London Company could not occupy/* 

Waite reached.Bombay on the 11th of January, 1700. But as 
Gayer did not acknowdedge his authority, he repaired forthwith 
to Surat. There also the bid factors treated him with contempt 
and disrespect. Nothing daunted, Waite insisted at Swally that 
the Old Company should strike their flag as a mark of respect to 
His Majesty’s representative, and that his ow^w flag should be 
saluted as that of a Vice-Admiral. This respect not being ac- 
corded, lie forthwith sent a body of men on shore to haul down 
the obnoxious standard, a task which they soon accomplished, but 
as tlie victors were returning with the captured flag, it was res- 
cued by a large detachment from the factory, and reinstated in 
its former elevated position. This defeat discouraged or pro- 
bably made Wake reflect upon his own uncertain position, for 
he desisted from farther open demonstrations, and availed him- 
self of artifice and intrigue, representing to the Emperor, that 
his opj)onents were thieves and confederates of pirates, the 
latter of whom were abhorred for the many robberies and 
atrocities, which they had practised against- the Emperor and 
his subjects; that be was expecting lour Men-of-War who 
would act under his authority, and endeavour to destroy 
all pirates ; and as a climax, he caused the walls of the city to be 
placarded, warning persons from taking passes for the London 
Company’s ships. These were speedily pulled down, but 
their eflect was not obliterated, and by this strategy he 
inflicted a \vound that was not readily healed.** 

The new factory was founded on a similar scale to the old, 
but Waite complained that his salary was not equal to that of 
the Old Company’s General, who received five hundred pounds 
per annum, and had an allowance of five hundred more for the 
maintenance of his table. “The second in council received one 
hundred pounds per annum. The chief factors including Ben- 
jamin Mewse, Chief for China, Jeremiah Bonnell, Europe 
Warehouse-keeper, John Lock, Secretary, and two mer- 
chants, received sixty pounds per annum, the olher five 
factors forty pounds each, fourteen writers twenty pounds ^ 
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® each, Chaplain one hundred pounds, Surgeon thirty, and 
‘ a Genoese Cook twenty. These and ten Soldiers who receiv- 
‘ ed four pounds each, and a suit of clothes, and a Trumpeter 
‘ were all tlie Europeans upon the establishment.” JNot- 
withstanding aanple means and effective arrangements, there 
were yet considerable obstacles to overcome. The Native Go- 
vernment supported the Old Company, not from any regard, 
but simply because they knew their characters, and were igno- 
rant of the others vvho.miglit be dangerous persons, Waite there- 
fore continued his system of undermining his opponents, in 
which he eventually succeeded, and they at length came to be 
viewed as interlopers and connected with the coasting pirates, a 
statement partiallycorrect, and therefore easily reconciled by the 
natives. lie also promulgated a report, that their Cliarter would 
lenniniitein 1702, and advised a close watch upon their proceed- 
ings, otherwise they would remove with their property and 
avoid {myineiit of their debts. Sir John Gayer, at this period 
leaving Bombay for the purpose of refuting Waite personally at 
Swally, gave unintentionally a favorable coloring to these ca- 
lumnies, w'hicb led to calamitous results. 

Conflicting interests such as these could not long exist, and 
as if by mutual consent, both parties looked forward to the ar- 
rival of Sir W. Norris, a Member of Parliament, who had been 
despatched as an Ambassador to the Emperor at the cost of the 
New or English Company, to obtain a firman of trade through- 
out the imperial dominions. His advent inspired the adhe- 
rents of the New Company with great hopes ; and their oppo- 
nents, although anticipating favorable results, yet were appre- 
hensive, and they were for some time undecided whether to 
acknowledge his authority or treat him as an enemy. 

In this dilemma they applied to Sir John Gayer for advice, 
who counselled submission and respect, while, personally, he re- 
frained from exclusively supjmrting the New Company, This 
behaviour which implied a judicial supremacy over the Ambas- 
sador was both unwise and unwarrantable, and afforded ground 
at Fort St. George, and Masulipatam, for the old factors to 
offer insults, and render abortive the Ambassador’s intention 
of proceeding by way of Golconda to his destination. Frus- 
trated in this way of reaching tlie court, N orris accepted an 
invitation from Waite to visit Surat, and had no sooner arri- 
ved than troubles and disturbances arose in every directioriy 
both parties being equally culpable. The Ambassador now 
notified to Gayer that on the 28th of December, 1700, he 
should publicly read his diplomatic commission, and requested 
him, as ah English subject, to attend and hear it. Upon which 
Gayer refused to acknowledge either him or his authority, and 
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forthwith despatched an agent to court, to counteract the Am- 
bassador’s views. 

AVaite, incensed at this contumacy, made a formal com- 
plaint to the Native Governor, and demanded the ini})risou- 
inent of all concerned in this insult to the Ambassador, but 
his request being unheeded, Sir W. Norris caused Wyche 
and Garrett, two Members of Council, to be arrested and 
delivered to the Governor, who detained tliem until they 
found security for their appearance when required. Nothing 
coiild have deliglited the Mogul officers more than this 
quarrel, as it afforded them anqde means for exacting 
bribes from both Companies, and native cupidity was not satis- 
fied until it had pretty well fleeced them, but “ as tlie New 
‘ Company found the Old burdened with debts, tliey gained a 
‘ victory in this contest of bribes, and induced the Governor 
‘ to strike a blow, wliich, it was hoped, would be fatal to 
‘ the old factory. This was no less than the seizure in h^ebru- 
‘ ary, 1701, of Sir John and Lady Gayer, several ffictors, their 
‘ wives, children, soldiers and servants — in all one luiiulred and 
‘ nine persons, who were kept in confinement for upwards of 
® three years.” 

The Ambassador who had left Snrnt to visit flie Emperor on 
the 27ih of the previous month, disclaimed all knowledge of, or 
participation in this onlrage, and when he demanded by whose 
authority it was perpetrated, Waite stejiped boltlly forwai*d 
and de(*hired himself resjK)nsib]e, stating, that lie considered the 
interests of his employers fully jnstiffed him. Under these 
circumstances, Sir W. Norris was compelled to let things 
remain as they were for the pn>sent, for any endeavour to afford 
redress wmidd imj)lica1e the New Company in the o])inioiis of 
the natives, without any resulting benefit, and be therefore , 
trusted that an early opportunity would afford itself for 
negociating for their release. 

After a tedious journey, the Ambassador reached Panala 
on the 7tli of April, and solicited an audience wdiich w'as grant- 
( 3 d, and, to give due effect to his j)osition, and render more 
secure the objects sougltt, a splendid procession was marslialled, 
and lavish pre.sents made to the Emperor, who, in return, grant- 
ed such firmans as were demanded, but subject to tins condition, 
that security sliould be given for the protection of his 
subjects from both European and Native pirates. To this 
Norris reasonably objected, on the ground that it would 
be impossible for him to control the rovers on the Malabar 
Coast and Mogul dominions, but offered in lieu a lakh of Rupees, 
which offer was met by the following reply, “ the English best 
‘ knew the v^lue, if it was their interest to trade, and if the 
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^ Ambassador refused to <rive an obligation, be knew the same 
‘ way back to England that lie came.” Farther attempts at 
negotiation were considered hopeless, and Norris demanded his 
passjiorts. These were sent him on the 5th of November, and 
he commenced his return. 

'1 hree days afterwards lie was overtaken by an officer, who 
declared his puiiers were incorrect and that he must return. To 
this he refused, but agreed to halt for a coiijile of days, at the 
expiration of which lie again set out, and on tlie 14th reached 
Birmapuri, the residence of his old enemy Gazedi Khan, whom 
lie refused to visit. On the tw^enty-second day he ]‘esurned his 
jouriif y, blit had scarcely advanced lour miles, wlieii he was 
surrounded by troo[)8, and Ids tent.s and baggage seized. Upon 
which he was forced to return to Birmapuri, when he protCNted 
against this outrage, but was simply infoi'ined that it was by 
order, and that ho must wudt. At length on tiio 5th of Febriuny, 
lie was informed by the Khan, that the Emperor had sent a letter 
and sword for the King of Fngland, and that a firman would 
shortly follow\ On the 5lh of April, Norris was allowed to depart, 
and reached Surat on tlie 12tli, having lieeii occupied six luontlis 
and seven days in travelling four Jiu mired miles, a distance 
which even in those days usually occupied only a month. 

This embassy from w liicli sucli great results w'ere exjicctcd 
was, says our author ill conceived, w^orse jilanned, and still 
‘ worse executed. Sir W. Norris, although deheient in the cool- 
‘ ness, astuteness and decision, wliich wei e necessary to render 
‘ diplomacy successful, yet, the failure of his embassy must 
‘ not be laid altogether at his door. His jiosition was one 
‘ of extraordinary difficulty, the Loudon Company left no stone 
‘ unturned to disgi’ace him, the advice he received from the 
‘ Presidents of the English Comjiany in Bengal, Fort St. 
‘ George and Surat, could only conl’use and jierplex him when 
^ he went to Masulijiatam. Waite was jealous of Caiuiiscllor 
‘ Pitt who was there, and found it was necessary fo»* Norris to 
‘ go to Surat, and Pitt on the other liand maintained he should 
‘ not go to Surat, as it wmuld be derogatory to an Ambassador 
‘ to be flitting from port to port, instead of proceeding at once 
‘ to court. I'lieu when his expenses increased and he wanted 
‘ money, Waite referred him to Pitt, and Pitt to Sir Edward 
‘ Littleton in Bengal. Heconsulted these iroublesome presidents 
‘ as to the sort of firman lie should procure, and each made a 
‘ diflerent proposition. AVhen he had broken olf engagements 
‘ vvitli the Mogul, all complained of him, but each had a reason 
^ diflerent from the others. Waite and his Council said he had 
‘ no right to do so without their consent. From Masulipatam 
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they plainly wrote and told him that he had been a rash, 
imprudent and an absurd stickler for forms. At Hu^?hly, 
they charged him with being dilatory. In fact he had bitter 
enemies, false friends, and divided counsellors, it was therefore 
no marvel that he fell a victim to a combination of adverse 
circumstances, to which many a wiser and more resolute 
man than he was would have succumbed,” Worn out 
and disgusted, he left Surat on the 18tli of April, 1702, 
and reached the Mauritius on the 11th of July, where t lie 
ship remained until the 7th of September, and after being a few 
days at sea, he was attacked with dysentery, which terminated 
fatally. Feeling that his end was approaching, “ he dictated to 
Harlwyn the treasurer of the embassy, a vindication of Ins 
conduct, and pathetically expressed a hope, that notwithstand- 
ing his misfortunes, his memory would be respected, and 
concluded by commending all persons who bad been engaged 
in the embassy to the Court’s favor and protection.” This 
done he made use of th-e few remaining hours to prepare 
bimaelf for “ another and a better world.’" 

Existing contention seemed rather to be aggravated than 
allayed by the departure of Norris, the evil results of which it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate. But fortunately in 1700, the Eng- 
lish Company, foreseeing the mischief arising from continuous 
competition, made a proposition for uniting the two associations. 
Their adversaries, viewing this as a sign pf weakness, contemptu- 
ously rejected the idea, but protracted suspense and continu- 
ous misfortunes at length induced them to view the scheme 
for amalgamation more favorably, and on the 27th of April, 
1702, a draft-agreement was adopted, although it took some 
time to reconcile previous animosities and conflicting in- 
terests. ** The work of reconciliation was now undertaken iii 
‘ earnest, and from this time , we may .date the commence- 
‘ ment of a career, which, after a necessary period of exis- 
‘ tence, led the East India Company to wealth and power.” 
Upon enteving into the required negotiations, much difficulty 
was found in settling the pecuniary affairs of the two Com- 
panies. For the London were burdened with a debt of one 
hundred and forty lakhs of Rupees, and other securities at their 
different factories, while their home debts were proportionate. 
In this dileunna, Lord Godolphin was referred to, and he 
effected an arrangement satisfactory to both. 

In the appointment of officers subject to after arrangements. 
Sir John Uayer was nominated General and Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Burniston, Deputy-Governor, and Sir Nfeliolas 
Waite, President of Surat. Other servants were to be nominated 
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according to rank, and sn<f?li as wore dismissed had the option 
of returning to England. Matters being thus arranged, all seem- 
ed settled with the appearanceof working amicably, but Waite’s 
intem])eraiice and intriguing spirit disturbed every good inten- 
tion, nor was it until his services were “ discontinued,” to use a 
mild term for his dismission, that the two Comj>anies felt the 
beneficial results arising from the wisdom of tlieir union. Lord 
Godolphin who rigidly weighed and investigated the position of 
the two bodies delivered his award on the 29th of September, 
1708. The award which first declared tlie title of the iNew 
Gorporation as the United Company of Merchants of England, 
Iradiitg to the East Indies, decreed that there were to Ije three 
Presidencies in India. That a new Governor witli the title of 
General, and a Council, were to be appointed for ilombay, the 
Council being elected from the Civil Servants, but the number 
was to be left open for convenience, and to tlieso joint 
authorities all matters were to be submitted. Aislabie was 
appointed General, Proby second in Council, Rendall third, 
Goodshaw fourth, Wyche fifth, Mildmay sixth, Boone seventh, 
and Oakley eighth. They were to delegate four of their 
number to act as President and Council of Surat, and to no- 
minate as many factors and writers as they required. 

We might here fairly terminate our review in the words of 
the author : “The union of the two Companies is an epoch which 
properly closes the early history of the British in India. From 
this time tVie United Company commenced a new and won- 
derful career, past struggles iiad left it in a state of exhaus- 
tion, its advance was at first feeble and tardy. But it never 
receded a step, never even halted. Movement imparted fresh 
health, and it acquired strength by progress, whilst yet an 
infant of days, it walked timidly, but with increeising size, 
‘ assumed a bolder front, and at last in a gigantic form, 
strode fearlessly across the wliole continent of India.” But 
there yet remains a short, but able summary, meriting attention, 
the particular characteristics of which are candour and con- 
ciseness, and as the author has well digested his subject, and is 
fully qualified to express an opinion, we cannot pass over this 
portion of his work. 

With regard to the East India Company and the obscurity 
which envelopes its early proceedings, he remarks, “ It is 
a singular fact, that as yet no written history has ventured 
to express an impartial opinion respecting their affairs. Bruce 
is the only author who has composed a connected, narrative, 
but he wrote for the Company. Hence throughout his tht^e 
quarto volumes, but one or at most two adverse criticisms 
t are to be met with. The results proved antagohistieal to the 
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‘ intention, facts oozed out wLicli rendered i]\e partial state- 
‘ nients of foreigners more readily credited^ while the eiieuiies 
‘ of the Company attacked them violently with inisrepresen- 
‘ tations, and supplied with imagination those facts which the 
‘ Company unwisely withheld.*" 

The early Court of Directors were certainly neither better 
nor much worse than the age in which they lived. Corrup- 
tion was flagrant from, the throne downwards, so tliat 
when we estimate their proceedings, wo must compare them 
with the prevailing customs, and not select this body as 
meriting an inordinate share of public indignation. ddio’ 
‘ Company never laid claim to any of the higher order of 
‘ virtues. They jmofessed to be honest and enterprising, 
but their aims were limited by their own interests. But there 
‘ are, it is true, periods in tlieir early history, when their 
‘ conduct was almost magnanimous. I'he Court of Direcfurs 
‘ lived and laboured for timinselves, but they resisted so stoutly 
‘ the open assaults of doughty adversaries, countermined the 
‘ concealed a])proaches of secret foes, rallied tlieir fainting 
‘ troo})s, and from their own unfailing fires rekindled the ex- 
‘ tingnished energies of tlieir servants. Such an indomitable 
‘ spirit claims our admiration, for the vulgar instinct of 
^ jnesorvalion ajipears then in an inijiosing dress of heroic 
‘ glory.** 

The contrast between past and present Government is thus 
pourtrayed, and deserves attention from all connected with, or 
interested in India. It cannot fail to make a strong impression 
upon our Indian brethren, in allusion to whom it is remarked : 
“ It would be well if discontented natives could be brought to 
‘ compare their position under British rule, with that of the 
‘ English under JValive. There is now at least security I’orlife 
‘ and property, the tax which the subject pays Ibr tlie supjiort 
‘ of the (Government is small, wben wm consider that really 
‘ it is the rent of his land. He has the most absolute con- 
‘ trol over liis own movements. .He may travel jNorth, 
‘ South, East or West, and he safe from injury and insult. If 
‘ his journey be on land, the tribes, sucli as Bliils and Kalis, 
* wliich formerly would have plundered him, are now the 
‘ police which protect him ; if his course be over sea, he no 
‘ longer fears lest behind each headland there should lurk 
‘ some ferocious rover, ami that to double it would he his death 
^ or ruin. His religion is tolerated and liis person respected, 
‘ the oppression of petty tyrants is restrained by equitable 
‘ laws, and he meets with consideration and politeness from 
that dominant people, whom he still regards as outcasts and 
‘ unfit to share his^social enjoyments.’* 
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Compare this with the position of the Enj^Iish under Native 
authority. ‘‘ There was no power to protect the merchant either 
‘ by land or sea; if he wished to convey his goods from Surat 
‘ to Agra, lie could only h.ope to defend thorn from ])lnnder by 
‘ iniistering a strong party, and setting regular guards at each 
‘ camping place, as though he were in an enemy’s country. 
‘ Still more dangerous were tlie paths of the ocean. Thei-e he had 
‘ to depend entirely upon his own resources, for it would have 
‘ been vain to seek protection from law. IN^ay, the ])roud 
‘ Ihnperor appealed to the despised strangers that his shipping 
‘ might be protected, and they were expected, not only to 
‘ dehmd tliemselves, but also the mariners and traders of a 
^ vast em])ire, yet he and bis subjects, helpless haughty bar- 
‘ barians, affected to despise tlie Englisl), wronged them inces- 
‘ santly, imprisoned their chiefs, insulted their envoys, fleeced 
‘ their merchants, and drove them to turn njion their 
‘ oppressors in despair. Thus the evils of native rule com- 
‘ pelled l^nglish merchants to protect tlieir ware-houses with 
‘ battlements, and all the muniments of war.” 

‘‘Short as tins history is, it yet seems a labyrinth of humau 
‘ follies and errors, lieligion, however, which is the only solid 
‘ basis of all knowledge, enables us to trace through it all a 
‘ mysterious clue of Divine Providence and protection. Jiluro- 
‘ pean vices and Native vices bear an overwhelming proportion 
‘ on the record, and the catalogue is relieved by a few items of 
‘ virtue. But as two negatives make an affirmative, so the 
‘ vices of Eurojtearis and Natives have produced a positive 
‘ good. The thirst for riches, the unscrupulous efforts of 
‘ ambition, the reckless violence which often struck Hindoos 
‘ with terror-- all these were the disgrace of the English, but 
‘ they hun ied tiiein on to empire. The perfidy, the cunning 
‘ which over-reached Itself, the cowardice, the exclusive bigotry 
‘ wliicdi disgraced the natives, smoothed the way' to tlieir sub- 
‘ jection, and surely these results are being directed by the 
‘ Universal J3enefactor to good. We know of no other way 
* ill which India could have been regenerated. Had the English 
‘ in India been a set of peaceful saintly emigrants, what 
‘ impression would they have made on the country ? Had the 
‘ natives placed confidence in each other, and been united nn- 
‘ der a common faith, liow could they have given way to the 
‘ encroachments of a few foreigners?” 

“ But although Providence has thus brought good out of evil, 
‘ we have certain indications that for the future, they wiio sow 
‘ vices will not reap a harvest of blessings. Moreover all 
‘ history teaclies one certain truth, which is this, that between 
‘ conquering and conquered people, there must be mutual for- 
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bearance, frankness and liberality, or there is no hope of 
pernuinence, much less of progress and improvement. Where 
these are wanting, good policy, energy and courage cannot 
long be of any avaib We may take a lesson from Sparta 
in ancient, and Spain in modern times. The Spartans would 
admit no conquered people to the rights of naturalization, 
and the consequence was, that as their power spread, the 
boughs soon became too heavy for the trunk, and it was 
uprooted by a tempest. The Spaniards treated most illiberally 
the natives of South America, and consequently their con- 
quered territories were wrested from them. Widely different 
was the manner in which the Romans discharged their duties 
towards the people which they subdued. Whole families, 
cities, even nations, were admitted to all the rights of Roman 
citizenship so that, as has been said, * it was not the Romans 
tliat spread upon the world, but, it was the world that spread 
upon the Romans.’ Hence conquerors and conquered rose in 
company to greatness. Amalgamation like theirs cannot indeed 
take place between European and Oriental races. The example 
of the Portuguese has satisfied us that it is not desirable Rut 
there can be no reason why there should not be mutual 
esteem and regard. These, however, can never be built up 
securely, unless they have for a foundation growing intelli- 
gence, a more fervent and disinterested love of truth, a noble 
morality, a juster appreciation of immutable principles than 
formerly distinguished Natives or Europeans. When truth 
is represented on both sides, with intellectual vigour as a 
living principle, Natives will have a claim to receive, and 
Europeans will have a disposition to give, both political and 
social privileges. Then indeed we shall ]>lant, and posterity 
shall gather greatness and happiness for both the English 
and tlie Native multitudes of Hindustan.” 

Our extracts will have enabled the general reader to form 
a fair opinion of the value of this literary accessory to Indian 
history, but there is another part which we have scarcely 
touched upon, and which reveals much of the under-working, 
and difficulty with which the Leviathan Company has had to 
contend. We allude to the anecdotical portion, which furnishes 
both personal and political information alike amusing and in- 
structive, and deserves attentive perusal, inasmuch as it explains 
many secret springs of action hitherto wanting in the early nar- 
ratives of the records of the East India Company. 

* /. e. Not oiily to the jus commercii, jus connubii, and jus horeditatis, but also to 
the jua sudrajjii, and jus honorum. 
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Art. IV. — A History of India under the two first Sovcrcicpis 

of the House of Taimur, Baber and. ^Humdyun, By Wll’- 

Ham Ersldne, Esq^, Translator of Memoirs of the Enqjeror 

Baber/' 2 vols. London, 1854. 

Tftese volumes, for which w^e aro proximately indehtccl to 
the illial piety of Mr. Claude Erskine, of tlie Bombay Civil 
Service, claimed from us an earlier notice. Tho work is one of 
great research and great ability, and it the more believes us to 
extend to it a kind and cordial greeting, inasmuch as it is scarce 
likely to meet from the outside public, the acceptance which is 
so justly its due. 

Tliat works of this kind aro not popular, it must bo unre- 
servedly admitted. It remains for some historian yet unborn, 
uniting in liimself tho grandeur of Gibbon with the brilliancy 
of Macaulay, to render a narrative of purely Indian adventure 
acceptable to the European reader. When once the corner 
is turned and wo come upon the bridge which joins tho oppo- 
site banks of Mahomedan and Christian suiiremacy, it is to 
the dullness of the writer, rather tlian to the inapprohensivo- 
ness of tho reader, that we must attribute tlio uuattracti\ eness 
of Indian history. Wo can sympathise with our own country" 
men, on whatever shores they may bo cast, or in ^vhatev'er 
situation tlioy may bo thrown; but it is not easy to sympa- 
thise, under any circumstances, with a genuine Asiatic. Even 
the most experienced amongst us understand but imperfectly 
the feelings, tlie instincts, the princi}>les of action wdiich move 
tlie Hindoos and Mahomedans, ])y whom wc are surrounded. 
And if we do understand them, it is troublesome to go out of 
ourselves for tbe occasion, to place ourselves in tho situation of 
people of diiierent color and ditterent creed, and to forget our 
nationality altogether. Soiriohow or other, we cannot take a 
living interest in tho actions of our dusky neighbours. Sur- 
rounded as we arc by tliem, often seeing from month s end to 
month’s end no other faces, wo aro still little able to regard 
then> as anything more than so much furniture. We do not 
think how the blood flows, or the heart pulses, or the brain 
works beneath the dark skin. Even a dead body is a mere thing 
of corruption — not the outward and visible sign of a foregone 
tragedy of tlie deepest human interest. It is an atom of a 
great mass of mortality — not one liviiig member of a family 
comj)lcte in all its parts, and bound together by the same 
endearing ties, that we ourselves are wont to recognize. In 
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uor eyes it is not the ruin of a father, a brother, or a son— . 
whose place is vacant — whose lotah has passed into other 
liands. We may speak his language — know thoroughly tlie 
history of the country and the geography of tlie district to 
wliicli he belonged — perhaps, in the abstract, understand some- 
thing about the mysteries of caste ; but lie is, after all, nothing 
more than one of so many millions of tax-payers — a grain of 
sand from the great desert, on which we have stamped the 
foot~prints of the European conqueror. 

It is mainly, we tliink, to this intelligible want of sympathy, 
that we are to attribute the scant welcome which is given, even 
in this country, to works of pure Asiatic history. And if vjc 
cannot appreciate such works, how can we expect our home- 
staying brethren to accord to them a liberal greeting. It is 
common to declare that the great stumbling -block resides in 
the unpronounceable names. But Baber” — Mr. Erskirie’s 
her(», is as euphonious a name as ‘‘ Raglan f and '' Delhi'' is 
much more pronounceable than Sevastopol." “ Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlali" (or ‘‘ Sir Roger Dowler”) is not more difficult than '' Sir 
Dc Xjacy Evans and neither Runjeet Singh nor Dost Maho- 
met will break a jaw, which has not yielded to Meuschikofrand 
(lortschakoff. Indeed, if hard names make unreadable books, 
wo do not see with wliat chance of success, the history of the 
Crimean War is to bo written. If we could understand the 
ieelings, aj)preciato the motives, and altogetlier j)enelrate the 
inner lives of Oriental heroes as easily as we can iironounco 
their names, wo are inclined to think that tliero would be fewer 
complaints of the diiluess of Indian history. 

But whether tlie obstacle to a more general appreciation, 
resides in the remoteness of the sympatliies evoked, or the 
strangeness of the proper names ; there is no doubt, that such 
works as Mr. Erskinc's, meet with public acceptance in a 
measure very disproportionate to their deserts. These two 
first volumes of the History of the House of Taimur are dis- 
tinguished by deep rcsoarcli, pregnant learning, considerable 
knowledge of mankind, and elegant scholarly diction ; but tlie 
l.#ook is one wbicb men will rather place on tlieir shelves, for 
future reference, than carry about with them for continuous 
reading. In addition to the disadvantages common to the 
class, It has others to contend with peculiar to itself. In the 
first it is but a completed fragment of a great uncom- 

pleted design. Had Mr. Erskine been longf3r spared to his labors 
and to tbc world, he would have presented us with an elaborate 
History of India, from the commencement of the reign of Buber 
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to the (loath of Aiirimgzeba^ But the volumes before us treat 
only of the careers of Baber and Ilumayun. And this sug- 
gests tlio remembrance of another, and still greater disadvan- 
tag(^, under which this history labors ; one-half of the present 
work, as is candidly admitted by Mr, Erskiue and by his son, 
has been anticipated by the author himself. Mr. Erskine has 
already made us familiar with the adventurous career, and the 
strang(j many-sided character of the Emperor Baber. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether the admirable translation of the 
Im]KWtal autobiography, with its accompanying notes and dis- 
sertations, does not supply at least as much inibrmation as the 
world a.t large will care to possess. As for ourselves, wo would 
not willingly lose a page of the present work. We have a pe- 
culiar ailection for those writers who, content with lit audience 
but few,'' tiiid in the labor of historical literature its own 
exceeding great reward, and look for no compensation beyond. 
Mr. Erskine, though his life was too short for the full consum- 
mation of (•'he bonelits which he desired to confer on his coun- 
try, has rendered it a service which will be hold in grateful 
remembrance by the historical student so long as our literature 
endures. 

\ V iLLTAM Erskine was a remarkable man ; and, if wo have any 
fault to find witli the volumes before us, it is that a biographi- 
cal notice of the author is not prefixed to them. We Avish 
that we could repair the omission. His early days were, we* 
believi'i, spent ])riiici|)ally in Edinburgh, where ho lived on 
terms of intimacy with many, if not all of that strange assem- 
blage of noticeable young men, who, at the commencement of 
the present century, cultivated literature upon a little oatmeal" 
in tlio elevatofl fiats of the Modeiai Athens. Ho was the 
iamiliar friend of Jeffrey and of Horner. He was in habits of 
close alliance, or of continual correspondence, with Philosopher 
Brown, and he was the cherished associate of James Mackintosh, 
By aJl of these lie was held in the highest estimation ; and when 
the last-named was appointed Recorder of Bombay, f William 
ICrskine followed his fortunes to tlio distant settlement, and 
being a lawyer by profession, was soon nominated to an oflico 

* Wo believe that liis first hiteution was to write a history of the Mojjful Empire 
iiiulcr Aiiruni^jzebe. It is gToatly, "we thbik, to be rcgrctte<l, that this fiesigii was not 
CcirricMl out. That louij reign saw a.t its eommoncemeut tlie liighest glories, and wit- 
nessed at the end ihc decline, almost indeed the fall of the Em])iro; A liistory of 
this epoch would have embraced .an account of the government and institutions of 
the country almost as we found them, and would have been of peculiar iuterefif 
to the European reader. 

f Mackintosh wrote to Dr, Parr tliat iio had the gocxl fortune to bring out with 
Ijim a young Scotch gentleman, Mr. Erskine, who is one of the most amiable, 
goiiious, and accurately informed men in the world,’* 
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in tho Court. He was subsequently appointed to preside over 
tlie Small Cause Court of Bombay. By this time his connexion 
with Sir James Mackintosh had been still further cemented, by 
his marriage with one of the Recorder’s daughters. 

In India, William Erskine formed many friendships, and as 
in England, was respected and esteemed for his great talents 
and his good qualities, by many of the most gifted men, who 
then adorned our Anglo-Indian Society. He was tho friend 
and literary associate of poor Leyden. He was highly appre- 
ciated and often consulted by John Malcolm. Mountstuart 
Elphinstonc took a deep interest in, and helped to promote, In's 
literary success. And Charles Metcalfe, whom he had never 
seen, stimulated by Elpliinstone, exerted himself for William 
Erskine at a distance. To what extent he may have been drawn 
to India, in tlie first instance, by a natural taste for Orientalism, 
we do not know. But soon after his arrival, he was deep in the 
study of the pristine history of India. He delighted in anti- 
quarian researches ; and prosecuted them with uncommon suc- 
cess. Ho contributed to the transactions of the Literary Society 
•of Bombay (of whici) lie was tho original Secretary) some 
papers distinguished by extensive learning and remarkable 
ncutoness. To apprecialo them aright, it is necessary that we 
should boar in mind tbo period at which they appeared. 
AVilson .liad not then written. The principal works of Cole- 
brooke had not been given to the world. Tho French and 
German Orientalists, who have since added so largely to our 
stores of learning, had then scarcely begun to bestir themselves. 
Tho Englisli in India, though largely given up to Oriental habits, 
were little addicted to tlic study of Oriental literature and 
Instory ; and wliat William Erskine put forth, five-and-forty 
years ago, was something both now and striking. Among 
these separate papers wore some admirable disquisitions on the 
Hindu and Buddist eave-tomples, in which he pointed out, 
in a very learned and ingenious manner, tho means of distin- 
guishing them from each other, and of attaining an approxima- 
tion to the dates of works of ilindu antiquity, by a reference 
to the stages of the national religion, indicated by the acts of 
the gods and heroes represented in the sculptures.*^ Anotlier 
Treatise on tho religion of the Parsces, including a comparison 
of its existing state with that which it presented in remote 
ages, as exhibited by Herodotus and other ancient writers, was 
also distinguished by a remarkable amount of knowledge and 

* Bitihop Hcber, among others, was wont to speak in terms of strong admiration 
of Mr. Rrskine’s Papers on tlie Cave-Temples of Elephanta— honorable mention of 
tliom may bo found in Ileber’e Journal. 
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ability. But that which contributed most to the establishment 
of his reputation in Europe, was liis translation of the Memoirs 
of the Emperor Baber, and the elaborate dissertations on the 
Tartar tribes of Central Asia, which prefaced it— dissertations 
of which Jeffrey said, that they were more clear, nnisterly and 
full of instruction, than any it bad ever been his lot to read on 
the history or geography of the East. The rough draft alone 
of the early part of the translation was written by Dr. TiCyden. 
But Mr. Erskine, with characteristic modesty, assigned to his 
collaboratetcr a larger sliare of the praise duo to the literary 
merits of tlie work tliaii justly belonged to him. The notes 
which the same great critic described as the most intelligent 
and learned, ami the least pedantic ho had ever seen affixed 
to sucSi a ]>erformance, are entirely due to Mr. Erskine. 

But it is not to be supposed that, during his residence in 
India, he was dreaming away his life among tlie traditions of 
the past — absorbed in antiquarian researclics and philoso})luc 
speculations. The active business of life was ever a present 
reality to him. And it is no small proof of Ids legal and ad- 
ministrative efficiency, that be was nominated a member of a 
Commission — (consisting we believe, only of three gentlemen, 
the two others being in the Company's Service) a])pointcd to 
draw up tlie Code of Kegulations now in force in tho Bombay 
Presidency. But tlieso honorable and lucrative labors were 
broken in upon by failing health. His constitution liad for 
some time been severely tried by unintermitling intelleetuai 
activity in a distressing climate ; and he \vas compelled, at any 
sacritice, to recruit his exhausteel strongtli, indeed, to save life 
itself, by returning to the milder regions of tho West. In 
Scotland, he had tho ])leasure of renewing some of ids old 
friendships ; and a.t intervals he was to be seen in tlie best 
literary circles of the Southern capital ; but lie passed a consi- 
derable part of his time on the Continent His intercoui'se, 
both personal and epistolary, with many of the most enlighten- 
ed men of the day, English and Foreign, was frequent and 
varied.’*^ But he was one of the most modest of men, and never 

^ Among otlK^rs who held him in high esteem, was the lute Sir Robert Iiigis — 
Si man, sui generis, who has rocently pns&cd awu}' to a better world, leaving be- 
hind him more sorrowing friends, of more varied ctiaractcrs and conditions, than 
jicrhaps ever yet grieved for a single man." lie was able — but thcie vveie many 
abler, learned — theie were many nu)»e learned. Pleasant of diseoinse — > 
many talked more brilliantly and more profoundly, and with a greater exuber- 
ance of illustrations. Put one f-o able, so learned, so plcnsunt of discourse, and 
yet withal so kindly, so genial, t-o good, the Avorld has seldom seen before. They 
who, knew him only as the Member fi>r ()xford Univcisit}’, atid regarded him 
as a IIigh-Churcliin»Mi and a Iligh-Tory, perhaps somewhat bigoted” and 
“intolerant” (it was tho fashion to apply these epithets to him) had no concep- 
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took liis proper place in the literary society of liis times, or 
his proper position in the larger world of letters. lie had 
long been collecting materials for his Bisiory of the Bouse 
of Taimur — hut failing health again broke in upon his labours. 
At JJonn, on the llhine, and at I’au, in the South of Franco, 
he resided for some time. The Preface to the two volumes 


tion of his real character. He was a man of large sympathies and liberal senti- 
ments ; not at all aiistete in his morality or exclusive in his social intercourse, 
but courteous anil hospitable without grudging, as u Cliristain should be, and 
beyond all example, perhaps, many-sided in his clioiec of friends. At his table, 
men of all professions and no professions, of varied rank, character, attainments 
fhud njdnioiis, might be scon ; all equally ha])j>y, all equally at theiv ease, under 
the genuil irdluenec of his sunny face and his kindly greetings. There w«s but 
one general characteristic about his guests — they were all pcop’e worth know- 
ing. A })crsonage of note or a person of no note — a great General or a iimnblo 
Priest, miglit he your neighbour — but you soon found that bo was not a common 
man. And there was nothing more remarkable in these gatherings than the rare 
fuslm which distinguished them from almost any similar critertaiiirucnts in any part 
of the wot Id. No one in his house ever felt isolated or ueglcctcd. It cannot bo 
said ibat lie exerted himself to make every body happy, for, indeed, it was no 
exertion to him — it was a spontaneous effusion of kindliness ; he felt an .indi- 
vidual interest in each one of his guests ; his large heait laid a place for tliLiii 
all ; i)is geniality was infectious, and he made his friends interested in each other. 
It was, moreover, a di'^tingni.*>}iing mark of his h(»sidtality, that he never gradua- 
ted his attentions. Ail scorned of equal mark at Ids table. And yet his bearing 
towmrds the highest had as little in it of neglect, us towards the lowest it had of 
condcfieeiision. 

Clniuning as was this hospitality in itself, it was doubly so, ns an illustration of 
the general character of the man. As was the host, so was the f( lend. You 
were as little afraid of being forgotten out of his house, ns of being neglected in 
it. Much as he delighted in the society of eminent men, he was uot a iiou-hiinter. 
lie did not, as some, change his friends, according to the liuctuations and vicissi- 
tudes of ihc })olitieal atmosplicrc. The Parliamentary Debates were not to bun 
a barometer of intellectual and social wmth. The doors of his mans on in 
Pedford Square, open t'< you in one season, were not' closed in tiic next. There 
were few of his friends who were not, cvciy now and then, pleasantly reminded 
that be was thinking of them. It was said — and truly — when be resigned his 
seat in Parliament, lhai the House of Commons was not like the House of Com- 
mons, without Sir Kobert Inglis, Many will have said, and without a figure, that 
the world does not seem the same world wntiiout liim. He was such a living 
presence among men. And yet if we could realize the idea of a region peopled 
or pervaded by etenuil benigniti<-s, it would be in connexion with the iliouglit of 
biu;h saiiitb" natures as that of Robert Hurry Ingiis. 

It may seem out of jilace, iu such a woik as this, to indulge in these sorrowing 
reminiscences of a man, who was emphatically an English statesman, and who 
never set foot upon Indian soil. The digression may be out of place. We could 
not help it. And yet it may be added that Sir liobert Inglis, tiie son of an East 
India Director, ever took the deepest interest m India affairs, and was peculiarly 
well informed respecting them. One of his last speeches iu the House of Com- 
mons was ou (he India Bill uf 18, Ri, And one of hfs lust monilily labors— a 
labor of love and kindness — coutitiued, indeed, up to a few days from his death, 
was the careful re-pcrusal and revtsion (for a new edition) of an elaborate work 
tm Indian history, written by one whom he honoicd with his friendship ; and 
who held that good gift among the most cherished possessions of his life, as now 
among its most hallowed recollections. 
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before us is elated from the former place — a pleasant place in 
itself with a learned atmosphere, where English faces m^y 
be seen at all times of the year. The book is dated, May 28, 
1815, — not very long after which he died. 

It would not be easy to eoiivey, in the form of a Eeview- 
article, a just conception of tlie real merits of Mn Erskine/s 
History — and, perlnnps, the course which we are about to take, 
is not the one best adapted even partially to fuliil that object. 
We are going to deal shortly with tlie hook after tlie manner of 
reviewers — to tear out its viscera, and use them as our own. 

Baber was born on the 14th of February, 1 Ks:>. Ho was 
the son of the King of I.vokund, and in that country first saw 
the light He was a ])oy of eleven years wiien liis fatlier died, 
and biajueathed to him a tottering throne. A ncsghbouiing 
Jkunco tlireatcned bis little Sovereignty, and with the natural 
enmity of a near relation, df'spoiled him of part of Ids posses- 
sions * The first years of Ins reign were stormy and perib 
laden. But adversity even then, was not withemt its uses. Ho 
waas early trained to arms, and acquired hahits of imlepondeiicte, 
and an idasticity of mind, which clung 'to him throughout the 
rest of his life. 

Baber s first military experiences were of a defensive cha- 
racter. Hut he was soon to bo seen carrying the wnr into 
the enemy's country. The affairs of Samarkand had bc^on 
thrown into coufusioii by repeated change.s of Sovereignty, and 
tlie young Prince had little scruple in retaliating upon tlio 
family Avhich ’ll ad treated him so sciirvily upon his accession. 
So, aided by another cousin, the Khan of Bokhara, he laid 
siege t6 Samarkand, and rcducial the garrison almost to a stiitc 
of starvation. Hut before the place surrendered, that groat 
general, of whoso ])()worful assistance the llussians I'ocently 
boasted, came to tlie aid of the besieged. Winter set in. 

All were agreed," snys Mr. Erskino, “ that the city was re- 
‘ duced t*p great distress, nnd must prohaldy fall in a sliort time, 

‘ but that it was impossible to keep the army in the field when 
‘ winter came on, unsheltered as it tlien was, and in a country 
‘ where the winter is extremely severe. It was resolved there- 
^ fore to break up from before the city and to erect tein])orary 
‘ huts for tlie troops in some neighliouring forts, by whicli means 
‘ they could still keep Samarlmnd in a great degree in a state of 
‘ blockade." Jb’eparatioiis for hutting tlie troops were at once 
commenced, but there was active work still before them. 
The ruler of Samarkand — Baber's cousin — liad invited a famous 


* His||rst cnoray was his uncle— tho Sultan of Saniarkvand, 
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Usbeg Chief to come to his relief, and tliis man, Sheibanr 
Khan by name, now arrived with a formidable army, expect- 
ing to take Baber by surprise. But the young Prince, muster- 
ing what troops he could, prepared to give him battle. Tlie 
bold front he assumed alarmed the Usbeg, who returned to 
Turkistan ; and in a few days, by the favor of God, Baber 
^ gained complete possession of the city and country of Sa- 
^ markand.’" 

But his difficulties, as often happens, were augmented by 
success. Samarkand surrendered peaceably to him. His 
cousin had fled in disguise ; and the chief people had invited 
him to enter. He intended that the place should become the 
capital of his Empire. Justice and expediency alike, therefore, 
deterred him from giving up the city to plunder. His followers 
were disappointed. The surrounding country, impoverished 
by the protracted siege, could yield no adequate supjdies to his 
army. So his soldiers began rapidly to desert, and his officers 
followed their example. Nor was this the only misfortuno 
which threatened him. AVhilst Baber had boori busying him- 
self with foreign conquest, he was threatened at home with 
internal revolt. Ilis younger brother was in arms against him, 
and menacing his capital. And wlien the expresses, which 
were sent to summon him home, reached Saraarkaiul, Baber 
was lying prostrate and helpless, between life and death, in the 
extremity of a mortal fever. 

Back went tlio messenger to Baber's beleaguered capital, 
with the fearful intelligence that the young Sultan was at the 
point of death. The Governor of the place, who had liccu 
gallantly holding out in expectation of his master’s return, now 
stricken with alarm, capitulated. But Baber was a youth of a 
vigorous constitution ; and the Envoy had scarcely quitted liim, 
before he rallied and read the letters which summoned him 
home. Ho had ruled only a hundred days in >Samarkand ; but 
to abide there was to forfeit his hereditary kingdou\»; so ho 
started at once for tlio capital of Kokund. He arrived tlioro 
only to find it in the hands of his enemies. To save Audejan,’' 
he wrote with naive brevity in his Memoirs, “ I had given up 
Samarkand ; and now found that 1 had lost the one without 
preserving the other." 

The young Prince's situation was a deplorable one. In his 
extremity, he turned his despairing eyes to Taslikeud where 
ruled one of his maternal uncles, an able but illiterate Tartar 
Cldef, and invited him to advance upon Audejan. The invi- 
tation was accepted. Tlie Tartars came. But the bribes of 
Baber's enemies were too much for him, and %o returned* 
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leaving liis nepliow to his fato.. Ilis adherents now rapidly 
deserted liiin. I was reduced to a very distressing situation/’ 
ho says in liis Memoirs, oud wept a great deal/’ It was a hard 
iot, indeed, for a boy of fifteen. But notwitlistanding liis tears 
he liad abivavc spirit ; and liis elasticity was not easily subdued 
or his fertility of resource exhausted. As one uncle failed him, 
lie turned to another. Disappointed in one direction, ho 
looked elsewhere for succour, and turned to new scones of en- 
terprizo. But the times were out of joint Everything was 
against him. For awhile he was destined to “ stoop” 

Into a dark tremendous cloud— 

But, ’twas but for a time.” 

After two years of misfortune, he emerged again into tlio 
sunlight of success. The best game, in such circumstances, 
is always a waiting one. The whirlgig of time” is sure to 
bring in its revenges.” He who acquires a throne by revolt, 
is pretty sure to lose it. So it happened, that in duo time, the 
tide sot in against Baber’s brother, and Baber found hhxisolf 
again supreme in his old kingdom. 

It is possible that ho might now have X’emained for some time 
in the enjoyment of comparative peace and security. But an 
indiscretion, by which he exasperated and alienated a large body 
of Mogul troops, blighted the fair prospect before him. Ho was 
again immersed in war. The capital, wliich he had so lately 
recovered, was threatened by the adherents of liis brotlier. A 
pitched battle in the open country was decided in Baber s 
favor. But the enemy, though defeated, were not broken ; and 
a compromise was effected. The little kingdom of Fargliana 
or Kokund, was divided into two principalities ; and at the age 
of seventeen, Baber found himself poorer than he had been 
six years before. 

Such was tlie first epoch of Baber’s chequered career. As a 
boy lie bad become habituated to all the vicissitudes of success 
and failure — of victory and defeat. The story is the common 
story of a Central-Asian Prince. There are few whom it would 
not suit, whether in the sixteenth or the nineteenth century. 
Now a king, and now a beggar — now a victorious loader, and 
now a miserable fugitive. Happy is it when there is sulhcicnt 
elasticity of mind to rebound unbroken and uninjured after 
these sharp assaults of fortune. Baber bad youth, health and 
energy on his side — and above all a sort of philosophic fertility 
of resource, which seems never to have forsaken him. Again 
for a little space, in the enjoyment of peace, he was vexed 
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by tho acrimonious disrespect of the minister, who had 
the direction of his affairs. The young Prince owed much to 
him. and was compollod to submit to his insolence— oven to 
the dismissal of the dependants whom he most loved. So he 
took to himself a companion whom tho exacting lieir could 
not so easily dislodge — he solaced himself witli a wife. 

But he was d{'stinod to enjoy, only a brief season of repose. 
Tlioro was a chance of l egaining Samarkand. The Prince who 
occujhed it, Baber’s cousin, had^quarrellcd witli liis minister, 
and th<^ minister who liad a strong body of adherents, now 
invited Baber to make an aUempt to regain bis ancient capital. 
Baber eagerly canght at the f)frer. It was tho month of 
June — the season for action. So he put himself at once at tho 
head of liis troops and marched upon Sarnarlvand. Another 
enemy, however, was in the held. Sheibani IChan, invited by 
the niothcr of tlie Sultan, was advancing upon tho city. Baber 
was too weak to oppose liim ; so ho drew on bis forces and left 
the llsbeg master of the field. 

His followers now began to desert him ; and again he was 
reduced to sore distress. He had grasped at the sliadow of 
Samarkand, and lost the dominions which liad b('en actually in 
liis'possession. For some time lie was a fugitive in an inhos- 
pitai)lo country — socking friends and finding none— toiling 
over sliarp I’oeks and exposed to the inclemencies of a cruel 
climate. But Ids courage never deserted him. Weary of these 
painful waudorings, ho turned bis thou git ts and his lace again 
towards Samarkand. He liad but a handful of followers — but 
they wv^’o l)vavo men and true. Nerved and sustaiiud by the 
energy of despair, be resolved to surprise tho city. Ho beliovcd 
that liis coming would be hailed as the advent of a deliverer. 
The people could have little in common with the barlwous 
Usbeg luirdes, who had poured in upon them and desecrated 
their' horn e.s. And ho had not miscalculated his chances of 
success. Under cover of tho night he carried tho place by 
escalade. When bo entered the town,” says ifr. Erskine, 
the citizens wore fast asleep.. On hearing the uproar, the 
sliop'kcepors began to poop out fearfully behind their doors, 
but wove delighted when they found what had liappcnod. The 
citizens, ns snon as they were informed of Baber’s entrance, 
being bcavtily tired of tlicir barbarous masters, hailed liim and 
his fbllowcrs with acclamations of joy. They instantly rose and 
attacked tho Usbegs who were scattered over the town, hunt- 
ing tliem down with sticks and stones wherever they could be 
found. The chief men of Samarkand, as well as the merchants 
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* and shop-keepers, now hastened to congratulate the jwing 
‘ Sultan at his quarters, bringing him oiierings and presents 
^ with food already dressed for him, and his followers at the 
‘ same time pouring out prayers for liis success.’" Jly this bold 
enterprise, the gallantry of which even the young Prince Jum- 
self could not over-value, the usurping Usbegs were utterly 
beaten and ignominiously expelled 

His pride, indccfl, was natural and justifiable. Alone he 
did it/' His heroism had won him back a throne. The people 
of Samarkand welcomed him with joy. Ho liad relieved tlieni 
from a yoke which tl icy detested and a burden wliich pressed 
heavily upon them. The surrounding districts declared them- 
selves in his favour. Fort after fort was given up to him. The 
Usbeg garrisons were expelled. And soon Shoibani Khan 
himself, hopeless of rogaiiiiug what he had lost, set his face 
tX) wards nokhava and fled. 

The winter was spent by Baber quietly in bis recovered 
capital — Imt with the open weather ca,nH' new sources of disquie- 
tude. Tlie power of Shoibani Ivlian was not broken. Already 
was the Usbog cliief juoditating tlio recovery of Saniarlcaud, 
The military resources of Baber’s empire w ero at a lo\r c]>b. 
He found it (lillicult to recruit his army. But Iiis late success 
had given liim confidence. The stars scemc'd to he ])ropitious. 

The delusions of judicial astrology,’' says l\h'. Erskiuo, “lent 
their aid to mislead him.’" 80 ho went forth hopefully and 
courageously to give the advancing Uslieg battalions battle in 
the open field. Wo give what followed in the historian s own 
words : — 

TIio armies prepared for battle. Baber’s marebed ont, tlio men clad in 
armour, tlic horses caparisoned and covered with cloth o(‘ mail. They 
were in four divisions, consisting of riglil wing .and lol't, centre and ad- 
vance, according to the fa.shi<>n of the times. As tliey moved t'orwurd, 
with their I’iglit tlaidc on the river Kohik, which runs from Samarkand to- 
wards Bokhara, they were met by the enemy, drawn up ready to receive 
them. The hostile army was far the most immerons, and the c.';ti(anit v of 
it.s right turned Baber’s left dank, and wheeled upon Ids rear. 'J’liis com- 
pelled him to change his position by throwing .back Ills left ; in doing 
which, his advance, which was posted in front of the centre, and c'ompos- 
ed of his best men and olficcrs, was nc(‘.cssarily thrown to the rigid.. The 
battle was nevertheless manfully supported, and the asrsaihuus in Iront 
driven back on their centre, jt was even thought at one lime, by 
Sheibanfs best olEcers, that the battle was lost; and they advised him to 
quit the field. Meanwhile, however, the enemy’s tlankiiig division having 
driven in Baber’s left, attacked his centre in the rear, jmuring in showers 
of arrows; and the whole left of his line being thus forced in and tlirowu 
into disorder, that, with the centre, became a scene of inextricable con- 
fusion. Only ten or fifteen men remained around the Sultan. I'hey, 
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Bceing that all was over, rode ofT to>vnrd» the right wing, whitdi had rested 
on the river ; and on gaining its banks plunged in, armed as they were. 
“ For move than halfway over,” says Baber, we had firm footing ; but 
after that we sank beyond our depths, and were forced, for [tjpwards of a 
bow-shot, to swim our horses, loaded as they were with their riders in 
armour and (heir own trappings. Yet they plunged through it. On get- 
ting out of the water on the other side, we cut oil* our horses’ heavy 
furniture and threw it away.”* The enemy were not able to follow them. 
The royal fugitive kept for some time along the right ])ank of the river, 
and afterwards recrossing it liiger up, reached Samarkand the same even- 
hig. 

Completely defeated in tlie open country, Baber determined 
to defend the city. The IJsbegs advanced confidently to tlie 
siege, and established a vigorous blockade. The people were 
true to their Prince ; the beleagurod garrison lield out with 
firmness and courage. But hunger, more cruel and remorseless 
even than the Usbegs, reduced them in time to a pitiable state 
of weakness and suffering. The place had not been provisioned 
for a siege. The scanty supplies were, therefore, speedily 
exhausted. The horses were fed upon the leaves of trees. Tlic 
inhabitants were reduced to the necessity of feeding upon the 
flesh of asses and dogs. Bay and night the little garrison were 
compelled to be on tiie alert, until they were wearied out by 
continual watching. After some months of privation their 
constancy began to give Desertion thinned the ranks of 

the garrison. The young Prince looked abroad with despairing 
eyes. None of the neighboring cbiefs came to bis relief. No 
provisions arrived from a distance. Starvation stared him in 
the face. Even the young Sultan's most trusted friends were 
lotting themselves down, under cover of the uiglit, over the 
walls "of the town, and escaping from sufferings which tliey could 
no longer endure. All hope was now utterly gone. The Usbeg 
chief proposed a capitulation ; and Baber accepted liis terms. 

Ho seems, however, to have escaped only with his life. Wo 
now behohl him again a fugitive. The world was all before 
him. AVitli a few followers he rode forth, scarcely knowing 
whither— gnawed by the fiercest pangs of hunger. There 
were joys, however, in store for him unknown before. In a 
remote village he came upon a hospitable governor, who gave 
liim a good dinner. We had,*' lie says in his autobiography, 

nice fat fiesh, bread of fine flour, well-baked, dclicious*inelons 
‘ and excellent grapes in the greatest profusion — thus })assing 
‘ from the extreme of famine to abundance, and from danger 


• Babers Memoirs, pagv 93, 
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* and suffering to security and enjoyment In my whole life, 

^ I never enjoyed myself so much/" 

On tlie skirts of a high mountain lay the district of Dekliat. 
Its inhabitants were principally Tanjiks, who bred horses and 
tended sheep. This tract of country was now assigned to 
Baber by Jehangir Mirza, tlie de facto ruler of his old country 
of Firgljiana, or Kokund, who took compassion on the destitute 
Princcj. Here ho lived for a time in a state of placid enjoy- 
ment or dreamy repose — lodging witli the shepherds, wander- 
ing about barefooted and losing his way among the intricacies 
of tliO mountain-passes. Mr. Erskine cornparijs the condition 
of the young Prince at this time witli that of Henri Qiiatre in 
his boyhood ‘^wandering barc-footed among the simple and 
hardy peasants of the mountains of his native Bearn/" That the 
training was advantageous to him is not to be doubted. But 
the historian conjectures that other more important results 
may be traced to this p(}riod of exile. In the house in wliich 
Baber dwelt was an ancient lady, one of whoso relatives had 
accompanied the army of Timour Beg when he invaded Hin- 
dustan. Mr. Erskine conjectures, and not without a sliow of 
reason, tliat the stories which the old woman told about the 
wonders of India, finxl his young ambition, and liJled him witli 
an insatiable desire to visit the wonderful country of which he 
had heard so much, • 

Having been liospitably received by the people of Yckc- 
Aulenge, Baber and his people descended to the lower country 
by the Shebestic Pass, and fell upon the Hazarahs. Having 
plundered and defeated them, he marched U})on Caubul. He 
had expected that there would be rebolliou in bis absence, and 
he now found that ho was not mistaken. His faraily con- 
nexions had been intriguing against liim. All the intricacies 
of tlie relationship arc explained with mucli minuteness by 
Mr. Erskine, but the reader must have a strong head and a 
tenacious memory who can bear them all in his mind. Fore- 
most, however, among the cncouragers of this revolt was Shah 
Begum, the step-mother of his own mother, who flivored the 
cause of another grandson, Khan Mirza. Tidings of this 
rebellion readied Baber as bo advanced. But he was not 
disheartened by the news. He sent forward a trusty messenger 
to communicate witli the cliief officers of the garrison on 
whom ho could rely, and made his arrangements for the sur- 
prise. In spite of an accident whicli liad nearly defeated all his 
plans, the movement was crowned with success. There was 
much hard-fighting in the palaces and gardens in the 
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suburbs, in the course of which the King, from his habitual 
ardor, was exposed to imminent danger/' Bat the victory 
was Baber’s, and the chief rebels were dragged prisoners be- 
fore him. But Iris cliaracteristic generosity forbade either 
their execution or their degradation ; and the young King, in 
token of perfect forgiveness and reconciliation, laid himself 
down to sleep at his grand-mother’s feet. Khan Mirza, the 
chief rebel himself, was soon brought helpless with fear, be- 
fore the King. But Bailor opened his arms to receive him, 
spoke encouragingly to him, gave him to drink from his own 
cup, and dismissed jiim witli Idndness and honors. 

The repose, however, of Baber was but of brief duration. 
The power of Slicibani Khan was still increasing. He had 
conquered Kliorassan and reduced ] Galich, and now in the fol- 
lowing spring ho prepared a great expedition for the capture 
of Camkmar.' With 50;00() men ho crossed the Amu, and 
carried everything before him. There was division in the 
camp and councils of the enemy ; and the great Usher’s 
victory was an easy one. Having establishc(l liimself in 
Khorassan, lie marched upon Candahar and laid siege to the 

5 dace. Illtelligcnco of this movement filled Baber with alarm. 
:Ie called his chief people together and a council was held. 
The triumphs of the terrible Bsbog liad invested him with a 
prestige of invincibility. It was decnii^d hopeless to attempt 
to resist him. The fall of Candahar, they thought, must be a 
preludo to the fall of Caubul. So Baber and his chiefs de- 
termined, instead of detending their own country, to make an 
incursion into another ; and tlio in\*asion of India was pro- 
jected. Without loss of time he started by the Koord'Caubul and 
Jugdulluck routes, and afeor being assailed by the tribes on his 
line of march (who in tlioso days appear to have been pre- 
cisely what they arc in our own,) arrived at Jcllalabad. Halting 
there ho learnt tliat Slieibani, having received intelligence of 
the attack of a fortress near Herat, in which ho had located 
his family, had raised the siege of Candahar, just as ho was 
on the very point of success, and retired to tho westward. 

Upon receiving this encouraging nows, Baber returned to 
Caubul, and abandoned for a time the invasion of Hin- 
doostan. 

But it was the fete of tho young Suhan always to escape 
from foreign enemies, only to fall in tho way of domestic ones. 
He had scarcely settled himself in Caubul again when his 
troops broke into revolt. The discipline which lie paaintained 
was obnoxious to them. He was continually restraining their 
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licentious propensities and disappointing their greed of plun- 
der. His government was altogether too steady and equable. 
So they longed for new connections and bethought themselves 
of a now master. Their ))]an was to restore Oanbul and the 
adjoining country to tlm former King, Abdul Mirza. Itumour 
of tlio intended rebellion reached Baber ; but ho would not 
believe it. Frank and unsuspicious, he reposed conlidcnce in the 
traitors by whom ho w.is surrounded, and could not be induced 
to take even common precautions for his safely. When the 
storm, therefore, burst U])on him, it hurst uncxpocteflly. As 
ho was proceeding, l)y niglit, from the ChaLbagh Palaco to 
another within the city-walls, the conspirators fell upon him, 
intending to s<'ize liis person. Ho, how(^vcr, eiFcctod liis escape 
and reaened liis camp on tlic maidan, believing that ho still 
had tlie bulk of the army on his si(l(\ But the defection soon 
became general. The revolt of tlie I^loguls was infectious; 
and many even of Ids most attaclied troops, fearful of the 
enmity of the rcl)cls, and the outrages to vdiich their fiimilics 
would ho subjected, fell away from him in the hour of need. 
The high, courage of the Sultan, however, did not forsake., him. 
With a little handful of men hcinarcliod against the insurgents. 
To lead a body of trooi)s to the attack was with liim really to 
lead it. He did not I'ogard the muvemonts of liis army from 
a distance or sent his orders by fleet aides-dc-camp. He was 
at the head of his inai ; in the front of the battle; in the 
thick, of the contest. To his own personal prowess and un- 
daunted courage, ho owed the unexpected success which crown- 
ed liis arms in tliis most unequal struggle. He performed 
prodigies of valour. Five times did ho ('iigage in single com- 
bat, with the brave.st and most accomplished swordsmen of tho 
enemy, but he slew or put to flight the five rebel champions 
in succession. “His heroism and desperation,” says the 
liistorian, “ appalled his enemies and re-animated hi.s followers.” 
Victory declared itself on liis side. Tlie insurgent Moguls fled 
in dismay from Caubul ; and Baber again found himself securely 
seated on the throne. 

A season of comparative repose now ensued. For the un- 
accustomed duration of nearly two years, Baber reigned in 
tranquillity over Caubul, but cotemporary historians speak, 
with delight, of the amiable character of the Sovereign, and tho 
felicity of the Court, at this period of his career. He was tlien 
only twenty-six years of age. He w^as “ equal to either for- 
tune.” Prosperity is more trying than adversity. Baber 
came honorably out of both ordeals. Ho was not spoiled by 
success any more than ho was disheartened by failure. 
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But there wore further conflicts and excitements In store 
for liirn — Sheibani Klian liad, since his retirement from Can- 
daliar, been continually in the field, but his expeditions l)ad 
not been attended with the old success. First against the 
Zaizaks — tlien against the Hazaralis— ho led his once resist- 
less arrny^ but only to plunge it into disaster and defeat. 
Keturning to Khorassan in a shattered state, the vvinter l)cing 
close at hand, lie gave a general furlough to his troops, to 
enable them to recover their strength and spirits. But scarce- 
ly Ijad liis military establishment been thus dispersed, when 
alarming intelligence greeted him, to the effect that Shah 
Ismael, the ruler of Persia, was coming down upon Khoiassan 
with a well-seasoned, well-disciplined, and well-equipped army. 

Sheibani fled to Mere, and the Persians, having over-run 
Khorassan with little interruption, pursued the Usbeg to the 
former place. There, with such troops as he liad been able to 
bring together after the recent dispersion, Shaibani gave them 
battle and was defeated. He then shut himself up in the 
city and the Persians encamped before it. A long-continued 
struggle was now expected. The Persians in that desert 
country, were alarmed about tlieir supplies, and doubtful whe- 
tlier tlicy could ])rotract, for any length of time, the investment 
of Mere. So Shah Ismael determined, by a feint, to draw the 
Usbeg into the open country. Simulating a retreat, he drew 
his army off to the south of the cit}^ and the ruse, entirely suc- 
ceeded. Sheibani Khan went out in pursuit. A great .battle 
was fought. The Usbegs were completely routed. The Khan 
himself with about five hundred followers — the chief people of 
his army — took refuge in a walled inclosure, where they were 
attacked and sorely pressed by . the enemy. The only chance 
of escape was by leaping over the walls of the inclosurc. 
Sheibani Khan led the way, but the crowd pressing on behind 
him for very life, he was overlaid and smothered. 

Such was the inglorious end of the great Usbeg. His head 
was severed from his body, and his trunk dismembered by the 
Persian conqueror. The skin of his head/' says Mr. Erskine, 
“ was stuffeef with, hay and sent to Sultan Bajazet, the Turkish 
‘ Emperor of Constantinople. The skull, set in gold, was made 
‘ into a drinking cup, which the Shah was proud of displaying 
‘ at his great entertainments." A ghastly anecdote here follows, 
strangely illustrative of tlie barbarous manners of the Persians 
in the early part of the sixteenth century : — 

Aoha Rustam Iloz-cfzuu, -who had made himself master of tlie pro- 
\\iU‘o of Mazouderaii, and wlio still held out in his mountain fastnesses 
against tShuh Ismael, had been in the constant habit of saying, that his 
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kand was on the skirts of Shcibani Khan’s garment ; an idiomatic ex- 
pression, to signify, that he clung to him for assistance and protection. 
One day, when that chief was sitting in state at a grand festival, sur- 
rounded by the nobles of Taberistan, a special messenger, * sent by Shah 
Ismael, advanced fearlessly into his presence, and, with a loud voice, de- 
livered a message from the Shah, concluding, I'hough thy hand was 
never on the hem of Sheibani Khan’s robe, yet his is now on thine and, 
with these words, dung the ri"id hand of Slieibani on the skirt of the 
Prince’s robe, and withdrew through the midst of the assembly. Kot a 
word was spoken by any one, nor an effort made to detain him ; all re- 
mained fixed in astonishment, and he escaped uninjured. The incident is 
said to have made a deep impression on the health of the Prince of 
Mazenderan, who, soon after, was brought to yield one half of his terri- 
tories to the Shah* 

The Usbeg power being thus broken up in Khorassan, vast 
numbers of fighting men, Moguls and others, who had follow- 
ed the fortunes of Sheibani Khan, were now ready for service 
under another master. Their cliief people came and proffered 
allegiance to Baber, and invited him to the conquest of Koon- 
dooz. Tlic expedition was undertaken and was successful. But 
many difficulties threatened his subsequent career. The Usbegs 
were powerful in the country beyond the Hindoo Koosh, and it 
was not easy to expel them. But ho pushed on witli unfailing 
vigour, undeterred by temporary disaster, and his perseverance 
was crowned with success. Alter a perilous campaign and 
much hard fighting, the Sultan became master of Bokhara and 
Samarkand, and “ tlie country of Transoxiana was for a time 
cleared of the Usbegs, after they had held it for about nine 
years."' AVe are compelled to pass hastily over tliis period of 
Baber’s eventful career. ‘‘ Never," says Mr. Erskine, “ till his 
conquest of India, were the dominions of Baber so extensive 
as at this period. They stretched from the deserts of Tartary 
to the furthest limits of Ghuzni, Koondooz, and Hissar, 
Samarkand and Bokhara, Farjana,*Tas1iken(l and Seiram. 
Caubul and Ghuzni he now gave to his youngest brother 
Nasir Mirza. When Baber became possessed of these exten- 
sive dominions, he had reached his twenty-ninth year." 

There was a promise now of continued tranquillity, but soon 
the promise was obscured. A new danger threatened the Sul- 
tan from an unexpected quarter ; and ho soon lost all that ho 
had won. Sectarianism was this time his destro37er. lie had 
been aided by Persia, and now he began to adopt Persian 
customs, and to put his soldiers in Persian uniforms. He made 
enemies, therefore of the Soonies. The Mussulmans of Bok- 
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hfira and Samarkand were deeply offended. Insurrection soon 
l)ogan to kindle, and the priesthood fanned the fire. Ortho- 
doxy was rampant ; and tlie influence of the Kin^ began to 
decline. This loss of popularity encouraged the llsbegs ; and 
Ikiber suffering defeat after defeat, was compelled, to fly from 
Transoxiana and to return to Caubuh There his brother came 
out to moot him and resigned the Government into his liands. 
Here he remained for some time, varying the monotony of his 
rule, by continual forays against the neighbouring tribes — 
Hazarelis, Ennauks and others. But these petty exhibitions did 
not suffice for his ambition. He again began to indulge in the 
old day-dreams of the invasion of Hindoostan. 

Opportunity at last offered for the gratification of his dar- 
ling wish. Ilis first efforts across the Indus were taken in con- 
junction witli otliers, who had entered projects similar in kind, 
but not so go'and in degree. It is well known that these ini- 
tiatory expeditions were attended with no great success. It is 
the common lotof Eastern Trinces to be recalled from schemes of 
foreign conquest, by dangers threatening them at homo. 
Many an invader has been hurried back by fear of the loss of 
]jis own dominions durirtg his absence. Of these early expe- 
ditions we do not purpose to speak in detail. Mr. Erskino, 
after long and claboiate research, is obliged to acknowledge 
that the history of these early expeditions is envelojied in 
considerable obscurit}^ The second expedition, indeed, is dis- 
jnissed in a single ])aragraph, in which the historian states 
that authorities are divided as to whether the Sultan visited 
Mooltan and Lahore, and even penetrated as far as Sirliind, or 
wlietlicr lie stopped short at Peshawur. 

The fourth expedition undertaken in tlie year 1523-1524, 
made Baber master of the runjab. Having secured his con- 
quest, he made several of his chief officers governors of tlie 
countiy, and returned to Caubul. Here the Sultan Alla-ood- 
deen, a claimant to the throne of Delhi, but now a fugitive, 
invited Baber to unite with him in an expedition against the 
Lamous capital of the Mogul Princes of India. Of this man, 
and of the spirit in which Caber* entered into the design, for 
the conquest of the rich territory on the banks of the Jumna, 
Mr. Erskine says ; — 

Ala-ed-din, or, as he is generally called, Alim Khan, was the son of 
Sultan Belilul Lodi, King of Delhi'; and, consequently, was the brother 
of the late Sultan Sekander, and uncle of the reigning rrinec ll^rahim. 
After his father’s death, one of Sultan Sekandei^’s first acts was to deprive 
his brother, Alim Khan, of his jdgi'r of llaberi, Alim, who escaped, re- 
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Gained for «ome time hostile to him ; but afterwards was reconciled, and 
reecivcal the jagir of Etviwa. lie is said, however, to have fled to Gujrat, 
wlicro he was protected by Sultan MozelFer, who then reiinied. On the 
death of .Ids brotiier Sekander, Alim Khan openly asj)ired lo the thvon(3. 
in the distj'aeled state of aflairs that followed, litj had secured a consider^ 
able number of partisans among the Afghan lords, who were disgusted 
with his nephew’s cruel and imperious conduct. All these were [>rcparctl 
to favour Ids enterprise. He was willing to purchase the co-operation of 
Baber at a high price,' and it seems to have been settled that, while the 
Sultan, Ahi-ed-diu as he was called, was to be elevated to the throne of 
Dellii, liuher was to receive the Idrmal eessimi of Ijtduu' and all tlui 
countries west of it, in full .sovereignty. This formal conilrmation of 
l>al)er’s right of compiest was soTnething gained, in the meanwhile, for 
piililic ojdnion ; and, as political justice was not the virtue of the age, 
ihiber proba])ly calculated, that, if alfairs turmul out jnx^-ia'r.ni^ly, it 
would be ui easy matter to cast down the puppet king whom he had set 
up. lie ;iccordingly sent back Sultan Ala-ed-din, to his generals who 
itommanded at Lahur, with a l)ody of troops, and a firman enjoining them 
to assist Idiu in his expedition against Delhi. He intimated liis intention 
to follow without delay. 

This expetlilion whieli is called tlio fourth, was in reality, 
never imdertaken by Haber. Ha himself was recalled by 
iutelligcnce to tlie effect that the Usbog cliiefs had assembled 
their forces, and were laying siege to Dalkh. TJie expedition 
was therefore, undertaken by his ally, who was well inclined to 
turn to his own advantage the absence of his cojifoderato. But 
hearing that his interests were jeof)ar(lisc(l, Ijo soon detaclieii 
liiinself from Halkh, and prepared to descend iijion India with 
a larger force than he had ever mustered l)efon3. Hut even 
then it was contemptible in numbers. Mr. Erskine says that 
the whole — troops, servants, camp-followers of every descrip- 
tion included, amounted only to twelve tliousand men. It was 
a force powerful, at least, in this respect, tliat it was easy to 
move and easy to subsist. Strength does not always lie in 
numbers. We are apt to associate witli our ideas of these 
invasions, immense boilies of fighting men, and to wonder 
•sometimes how they were provisioned — but here we see tliat 
Haber set out, on his last, his greatest, and his successful 
expedition for the conquest of Imlia, with a force which pro- 
l^ably did not contain more than live thousand soldiers. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. The conquest of 
India by the Emperor Baber may well affortl matter for a 
separate paper. Up to this point — at which we reach tlio 
end of the first quarter of the sixteenth century — we see that 
liis ciffcer has been distinguished by the most astonishing 
vicissitudes. It is to the eternal honor of Baber that he boro 
all these changes in a manly and becoming spirit. Habituated 
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to misfortune, ho encountered it with a brave heart/ and a smil- 
ing face. Surrounded at all periods of his career by avowed 
enemies and treacherous friends, he met their hostility or their 
guile, in a franh, open, courageous manner, never borne away 
by passion and never descending to deceit. He was as littlo 
possessed by malice as by fear.. He freely forgave Ids enemies ; 
he was incapable of cruelty ; and never resorting to treachery 
himself, he was unsuspicious of the treachery of others. In spite 
of all the underrating, and indeed, thecorrupting circumstances of 
sucli a career at such a time, he retained a certain simplicity and 
mwJete of character, which is charmingly illustrated in his auto- 
biography — a memoir of wldch it has been truly said, tliatit is 
as instructive as Xenophon and as amusing as Pepysh'’ His 
talents, too, were of a very high order. He might have been a 
poet or a philosopher, if he had not been a prince and a hero. 
Circumstances made him a warrior ; and as such he was un- 
equalled in his own, — perliaps in any other times. At all events, 
it may with truth be said, that history furnishes nothing more 
romantic, than the romance of Baber's character and Baber's 
career. 
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Art. V. — 1, A Discourse on Translation^ with Ttefererice to the 
Educational Despatch of the Tlon'hle Court of JJireciors, of the 
Idth July^ 1854, Dy James li, Ballantyne, Z. Z. D., Prin- 
cipal of the Gqvernment College^ Benares, Printed at the Expense 
of the Government^ N. P,, 3Iirzapore^ 1855. 

2. lie-piimts for the Pandits, Allahabad, 1853-54-55. 

3. Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No, 
XXII, — Correspondence Relating to Vernacular Education in 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal, Returns Relating to Natixe 
Printing Presses and Publications in Bengal. A Return of the 
Names and Writings of 515 persons connected with Bengali 
Literature, either as Authors or Translators of Printed Works, 
chiefly during the last ffty years ; and a Catalogue of Bengali 
Newsjmpers and Periodicals which have issued from. ih.e Press, 
from the Year 1818 to 1655, submitted to Government by the 
Rev, Ji Long, Correspondence relating to the Question whe- 
ther the Assamese or Bengali JLangvsge should be taught in the 
Assam Schools, Report of the Director of Public Instruction 
m the Ijower Provinces for the first Quarter of 1855-56. 

4. Selections frorn the Records of the Bengal Government, No, 
XIV, — Papers Relating to the Establishment of the Presidency 
College of BenguL 

6. Selections froin the Records of Government, N. IF. P., Part 
XX, — Repoi't on Educational Books in the Vernacular, 

6*. Report of the Board of Education, Bombay, from May 1, 
1854, to April 30, 1855. 

7. Thoughts on Educatinn in India, its Object and Plan, to which 
are appended Regulations fo7' Schools and Colleges, By 

. Thomas A, Wise, M, D , i/. E, 1, C, S,, F, R, S' E. for- 
merly Secretary to the Council of Education, Bengal, ^c, 
London, 1 854. 

Few maxims have been so often ascribed by general con- 
sent to the author of the Novum Organum, and few have 
exerted so great an influence on the mass of the half-educated, 
and the aspirants after literary fame or social position, «s 
“ Knowledge is Power.” Bulwer never wrote so well r»or 
so healthfully as when,^in the persons of worthy Parson Bale 
and philosophic Dr. Riccabocca, he expounds to Leonaid 
Fairfield, the representative of the Faust-like many in the 
lower ranks of life, who would struggle up to glory by the 
ladder of literature or socialism, the true meaning of this 
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maxim, but iu a sense far more restricted, and very dif- 
ferent from that, iu which either the defenders or destroy- 
ers of “ popular ignorance ” understand it. It is not all 
j)Ower, nor is it exclusively the power of the first magni- 
tude, but it is a power, which in itself and its* effects is 
so grand and glorious, that we need not wonder that the 
mass of the unthinking multitude were led into the belief 
that it was the power, and that the lips of the great sage of 
Verulam had s]>oken it, though, when applied to his own life, 
it might seem indeed a paradox. If knowledge is power, 
using both subject and predicate in a most iinliniited sense, 
then it is so alone to the Deity, for the very first taste that 
man got of this knowledge at once deprived him of all 
power, and sent him forth helpless and desolate, that he might 
produce from the depllis of his own soul appliances and 
thoughts, whicii, ungulded by the God who is Himself the 
• incarnation and fountain of knowledge, led him into sin, death 
and woe. 7 Vwc knowledge is power; not a knowledge of the 
true or the good, for stfch may be and often is false and im- 
perfect, but a knowledge 60 free from prejudice and imperfec- 
tion — so guarded from all idola and mists, that he wlio possesses 
it can say with all the assurance of a martyr of old, and all 
the dignity of a true man, ‘ I know.’ Such frue and perfect 
knowledge of that which is true and perfect can be gained 
only fully in tliat world, “ where shall know even as we are 
known,” and in this, only from that volume of knowledge, 
in which God himself condescends to instruct, and where, when 
our poor reason cannot mount up to His iinsearcliable wisdom. 
He says, “ Believe and Live.” 

While then the Christian says knowledge is power only in 
so far as it is child-likeness, the latest of all schools of thought 
utters forth, in the person of Sir W. Hamilton, its great 
words, knowledge is power only iu so far as it is Impoimce. 
Nor is this a paradox. It may be to the idealistic Teuton who, 
pursuing his ontological method, stands face to face with the 
mighty problems of knowing and being, of believing and 
worshipping, that have tortured mens’ souls, since first Paradise 
beard the words, “ Ye shall be as Gods, knowing good and evil,” 
but to the student of the ^-Philosophy of the Conditioned,” 
and to tJjie men of common-sense and truthful hearts, it is a 
great fact that “ till knowledge lies between two extremes or 
contradictories — one of which must be true, both cannot.” A 
consideration of the great events of Providence, both in history 
and revelation, may make us necessitarians, or, theologically 
speaking, Calvinists, but we listen fora moment to the whispei- 
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iiigs of onr own consciousness, wliicli is tlie Bible of Philosophy, 
and we know, we are convinced, we are conscious that we are 
rr(!e, aiui we are, theologically speaking* — Annininns. But the 
true disciple of knowledge says, with a child-like faith : Phiends 
VC are both right, and both wrong ; right in what re assert, 
wrong in wliat ye deny ; as Isaac Taylor says, ye are like ])liilo- 
Hophers who dispute about the figure that wdll liannonise, 
ellipse, parabola and hyperbola — wait a little and (u)d may 
shew you the Cone.” Hie last and greatest voice of western 
]>bilosopliy, the man that at once leaped into Aristotle’s chair 
and KaTit’s, bus thus declared that knowledge is impotence, 
and when we bear the oft-fpioted proverbs, “The first step 
to be wise^s to know that we are ignorant,” and ^ be best 
guards the castle, who knows all its weakest points,’ we f( 3 el 
lluit the pbiloso])ber and the vulgar may meet on the great 
platform of common semse and a common Christianity. 

But in wliat true sense alone may it be said tliat ^ knowdedge 
is power,’ or is the powder, or the greatest power? It is a trite 
saying even in Bengal. The dominion of the British in India 
])roclaimg it, all the supports on wdiich that dominion securely 
rests proclaim it. It is power to civilise, power to Cliristianise, 
)>ower to raise ]50 millions of degraded, superstitious, ignorant, 
obscene idolaters half-way u[) to lieaven, or at least to such a 
position that they can climh along the rest of t he road them- 
selves. But to them the knowledge and education that w^e have 
given has not been power. Tiiey have not sought it for tliat oli- 
ject, unless as an ultimate or ulterior one. Tliey have sought it 
pre-eminenlly forRupees — and in doing this they have follow^ed 
our exani[)]e. And not only have tiiey sought it, but used it, w or- 
shipped it, alone for Rupees. Theirs has been no all-absorbing 
energy, no gigantic drunkenness of knowledge that would 
make tiieni go tlirongh fire and water for its sake, theirs have 
been 'no holy burning aspirations for truth, with its divine 
mantle of pui'ity, goodness and love, they have never had 
long cfyings, and w^eepings, and wTestlings w*ith self, to get the 
Devil of Ignorance out of them, and the God of Truth within. 
They have said simply, Let us hnow, not all, nor the best, nor 
the true for its own sake, but know, that which we may con- 
vert into gold, that wdiich will let us die in §ase, in our filthy 
villages, in our ill-drained cities, that which will still keep our 
wives as slaves and our widows as prostitutes, our country 
a blot upon semi-civilisation, and ourselves as our fathers 
w^ere. Hiey have said let us know only for self-interest, 
only for that which is outward ; and so, Rupees, and the brandy- 
cup and bazaar dissipation they have known. To them their 
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knowledge has not been power, because they have been 
unfitted to secure it. But it has not been power for another 
reason — it has not been true perfect knowledge. It has been 
partial and false. It has pretended toleration of the great truth 
that lies at the bottom of all religions — a sinful man and a 
wrathful Deity, but it has been openly intolerant of the greatest 
of all systems, that offers to take away at once man’s sin and 
God’s wrath. Seed and soil, the truth and its recipients, have 
alike been bad, and the crop has been one of baneful weeds, and 
poisonous vegetation, — infidelity, hollowness, vice and Saddu- 
ceism in all their worst forms. Trueknowledge thenistrue power, 
and will be so to Bengal, when it becomes impregnated with the 
ver*y souls of its votaries, when it is not worshippdH, as now, 
afar off and partially, for some of its benefits, but for itself, for 
its own delights, Tor its happiness here, its heaven hereafter. 

It is hot our object to enter into a discussion of the 
merits and demerits of that Government system of Educa* 
tion, which strives to impart this knowledge to the millions 
of India. We merely wish to state the fact distinctly and 
somewhat to illustrate it, that the western literature^^and lan- 
guages have been, and still continue to be, alien to the Hindoo 
mind, that we have educated men who have gij;on the world 
no adequate return for it all, that not a Hindoo /cA, realizes 
to the extent that we would wish him, or to any extent, the 
power, and the sweets of knowledge, that hence he cannot 
communicate to others either the true knowledge or the 
love for it, that we English Educators are thus going on in 
a circle of non-advancement, and that instead of teaching 
India to educate, and finally to govern herself, which as true 
civilisers ought to be our object, we must go on for ever as 
we are doing, without any gain to the cause of Truth, and 
Civilisation and Christ. 

The case stands thus, and Dr. Ballantyneis the man, we con- 
ceive, who has most earnestly set himself to understand and solve 
it, with a view to /he ultimate good of India’s sons. On the one 
side arethe western languagesandliteratures,onthe otherOriental 
minds, already ill-trained by their own languages and literature. 
How get the former to the latter, so as to become part of it, incor- 
porated With it? *How remove all obstacles — what are these 
obstacles ? That these obstacles exist, and that they have not 
yet been i^urmouhted, all Missionaries, Teachers, and Govern- 
ment alike confess. We do not wish to revive the old contest, 
between Anglicists and Orientalists, because we believe that, 
among sensible scholars, such a contest should not have arisen. 
Without at all consulting t|ie science of Comparative Philo- 
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logy. History tells ns, that no nation has ever yet been civilized 
or educated, save tlirough its own vernacular, and that the up- 
rooting of a vernacular is the extermination of the race, or at 
least of all its peculiar national characteristics. Speech, Thought 
and Existence are so closely bound together, that it is impos- 
sible to separate them. They are the great trinity in unity 
of the mce. If then we strive to up-rool the vernacular 
of a country, or to deluge it not only with foreign modes 
of tliought, but with foreign words, we shall either make 
no progress, or such a progress that we would speedily wish 
to undo it. But the Goveriirnent system of Education has 
thus acted, urged on, we believe, by the success that Mis- 
sionaries have met with in the same direction. While Mis- 
sionaries attended to both English and tlm% vernacular ; — 
English for the higher, vernacular for the lower classes, the 
Government attended alone to the former, and begin- 
ning at the wrong end— the top of the tree, they thought 
that like air-planta they would make education grow down- 
ward, and so had colleges .without schools, and schools 
without primary schools, and Inspectors, with schools to create 
for their inspection. Making but one fnint attempt to raise na- 
tive teachers— attempt that from the first contained in it the 
elements of its own destruction, they went on using foreigners 
and a foreign tongue, and a foreign literature, and thus never 
reached those inner springs of thought and action, that exist 
even in a Bengallee’s soul, and will yet make a man of him 
and men of his nation. 

But not merely has Vernacular Education been neglected for 
the undue development of th»t in a foreign tongue. Another 
great cause of the non-success of the western languages and 
literatures, as a means of education in India, has beeh total and 
entire — not separation from, but opposition to Cbristianity. 
We are by no means advocates for the teaching of Christianity 
in Government schools, or for Government itself stepping bold- 
ly forward in defence or encouragement of its own religion. 
Injury would be done if this were the case. If the Emperor were 
Christian, all the Empire would speedily become so too,and if Go- 
vernment make of Christianity a condition of eating 

its salt, Hindoo pagodas and Moslem mosques will speedily 
become Christian temples, as in the days of Constantine of old. 
But this western literature and civilisation is, like all other 
civilisation, so truly Christian in its basis, its structure, and its 
whole character, that the Goveniment who use it as an instru- 
ment must do so with one of two necessary results ; either 
teach it as only it can be taught, by § true Christian and with 
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the spirit and truth of one, or in teaching it, forbid all allusion 
to Christianity, and thus destroy the every essential element of 
what is taught, and turn it into the most powerful soryant of 
barbarism, idolatry and tlm devil, instead of making it tlie 
aider of civilisation, knowledge and reHnemont. We look at 
it in this light. The Government must either teach English, 
or tliey must not. If tliey must not do it, then their function 
as eivilisers ceases, they are of no more use in India, their day 
is finished, tliey are weiglied in the balances and found wanting. 
God must cut tlierii down as cumberers of tlie ground. If, urged 
on by their own innate nature or destiny, and jUiblic opinion, 
they must leach it, tlien it must so be taught, that all that con- 
stitutes its truth, its beauty, its beavenliness — in a word lUpower^ 
shall not be sli‘Uj|k out and eliminated. But Christianity con- 
stitutes this — from its very nature, from t]i(3 histoiy of the 
nations tliat have professed it, from the great voice of all 
history and civilisation, which lias Christ as its al])ha and omega, 
its beginning and end, its circle, its centre, its focus. If then 
the Gv>vernment must ediicate.^ India,' and the English lan- 
guage and literature must be the only means of so educating, 
it is false to its destiny, false to itself, false to that wliich 
lias made it wliat it is — the Queen of nations,' false to poor 
groaning, struggling Indian humanity, false to the cause of the 
slave and the sinner, false toils Saviour, false to its God, if it 
eliminates from that education all that makes it of any value 
all that gives it a separate individual existence. That it has’ 
<lone so, the state of India, viewed as a whole, the state of 
Young Bengal in particular, and the cliaracter (viewed in a 
spiritual aspect) of the men who conduct it — all these prove. 
Englisli education in India liiiist have that Christian spii’it 
(not system of Christian dogmata) res^tored to her, which lias 
been forcibly taken away, and the whole fjuestion of tlie rela- 
tion of its modes of thought and great truths to the verna- 
culars of the country tlioroughly considered. It is with the latter 
ihai we have now chiefly to do, and the whole question has 
been again raised liy the recent Education Despatch. 

So slow had been the progress of English education in India, 
that, whep the Government were forced to carry out the wise 
and liberal provisions of the Despatch, they were unprepared for 
it. New principles were promulgated, new institutions hinted at, 
new men desired, new systems proposed. Wliat tlie people who 
had an interest in India wanted was — no more dabbling, no moi'e 
deceiving, but a bold open manly all-embracing system of 
education, that would give the millions of the land a chance of 
becoming men at least, a|}d possibly also Christians. But in 
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the way of this there stood tlie indifference of the Qoverniiient 
here, and the dividends of the JJirectors at liome. So time 
was lost and will be lost, promises weie made and never per- 
formed, honesty was o])enIy professed and inly despised, and 
tiie pecuniary benefits of the grant were confined to ecrtaiu 
districts, on account of the insignificance of the sum. But 
we trust that better times are fast approaching, when what has 
hitherto been done by ])rece(lent and jule of thumb, will be 
eitlior done or undone on great, broad, and uiiivei'saliy re- 
cognised common sense and Christian principles. We feel 
tliat there is arising in the hearts of those wlio are at the 
head of the Educational Department, a calm, ])]nIanthropic 
desire, lb advance the cause of civilisation in lndijj,by means of 
a thorough and systematic course of Education. Hitherto spas- 
modic eftbrts only have been put forth on all ^^'great efforts by 
the Indian Government. Urged on by the overwhelming force 
of public opinion, which seemed ever to increase, and feeling 
that it was well to have some good deed of which their Parlia- 
mentary su]>porters ceuld honestly speak in the House, they 
Jnive now and then initiated schemes, and sometimes honestly 
carried them out, which had for their object tlie present social and 
ulliiiiate Christian elevation of the people of India, hut which, 
save for such aii external impetus, would never liave seen the 
light 

The two elements that lia^ liitlierto been wanting in 
tlie British Government of India, and the absence of which 
has been especially noticeable in the history of its educational 
moments, are, first, an intelligent and serious fixing of princi- 
ples of just Government, immutable principles, not to be shaken 
by any abstract tlieorles, or private hobbies, and secondly, a 
common stern honesty in carrying these out to their luitural 
and logical tendency, an honesty not to be bribed by self- 
interest, political ambition, nepotism, or a foolish want of 
judgment and inability to say, no. Of late, and especially 
under the Government of Lord Dalbousie, these have 
been much uioro, seen, but be has failed to carry into all 
the lower and subordinate parts of the Services, the same 
stern decision and unswerving adherence to })rinciples, which 
have characterised his own acts, and made him not merely the 
best Governor-General tliat we have ever had, but the best 
possible for an Asiatic State, and for the peculiar circum- 
stances and institutions of Oriental life. It may be true that 
abstractly his principles have not always been just, but he has 
carried them out fully wherever they have led him, he lias 
boldly proclaimed them, he has aeted on them with decision, 
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be has not^been afraid of the consequences, and fm has almays 
met with success. Compared with him the subordinate rulers 
have been cowards, because they have not thought out their 
own principles for themselves. Taking them at second- 
hand, they have felt no afiection for them as for their own 
offspring, and have acted apathetically,which in India means dis- 
honestly. A little of 'Cromwell’s spirit is needed in ruling Asia- 
tics, and especially Bengallees, but too seldom have they gone 
to Cromwell’s God for inspiration, too seldom have they said, * 
“ By the might of the Lord of Hosts, will I do this,” too 
seldom have individual rulers placed themselves in an elevated 
position and, surveying the mighty mass of degraded Indian 
humanity, resolved to spend and be spent that the,r become 
now, what destiny points out they shall be — manly, civilised and 
Christian men and women. 

There has been no honest exposition of principles on the part of 
the Government here, no desire to meet all classes of Christians ^ 
and natives, Missionaries and heathens alike, but a withdrawing 
from the full extent of that responsibility given by the Board of 
Control at home. Had the entire management of the Bduca^ 
tional Department been removed from the Government of Ben- 
gal, where principle is too often, under the present regime, sacri- 
iiced to expediency, and at least logical honesty to party interest, 
India might have at this hour been a hundred years nearer the 
goal of enlightenment. Dallrousie never truckles, never forgets 
a principle for a favourite, never sacrifices the weal of millions to 
the advancement of individuals. But there was u more impor- 
tant respect in which the Educational Despatch found education 
here. There was no educational machinery — no good Normal 
School for rearing teachers, no regular plan of schools, no primary 
schools, no Gymnasia or High Schools, no Colleges, no Univer- 
sities in regular gradation. All this l^ad to be created. There 
was no plan of study, no uniform course of school-books, no 
educational requisites. , It is true that the grant was, at that time, 
very small. But it was not too small to squander on books and 
translations that now rot in the Government godowns and un- 
sold unread. Above all neither Government nor its teachers, 
nor the Missionary teachers had settled on a uniform princi- 
ple of translation of foreign terms and phrases. Now it was 
Romanij^mg, now Orientalising, now clothing the English in an 
Oriental dress, aild now giving it in its own, now translating it 
and now transliterating it. Many absurd examples of this 
‘^varied folly” could be given, and some are in the works before us. 

Oxygen * Ahsijen. , 

Hydrogen « * . . Haidragen, 
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Chlorine gas • Klarin gess. 

Hyclriodate of Potash Haidraiyadet df Patdss^ 

Political Economy . . Palitihal IMnami* 

Conscience Kunshhtsa. 

Moral Sense Maral Sinss. 

Arabic. 

Philosopher Failsyf. 

lEXcaymyr) 

(Introduction to Logic) Isa ghoji, 

Tht question then before us is, at this, the very starting point 
of a new educational era, on what principle are we to adapt the 
thought^ accurate, scientific and exact of the cold West, to 
the Iaii*ages, loose, metaphorical and dreamy of the apathetic 
East. Words, as the Philosopher and Logician tell us, are 
of such terrible importance to thoughts, that they may be said 
to fossilise and render them eternal. If in their passage to 
another soil, they loose any of their exactitude or true mean- 
ing, they become false and give to the mind utterly untrue 
notions of that which ought to be communicated. The object is 
then to communicate foreign ideas, already carefully locked 
up in foreign terms, to other souls imperfectly prepared to 
receive them, and so to communicate them that they shall be 
perfectly comprehended, remembered, and afterwards used in 
all their fulness. Two things arq thus necessary : — 

1. — The strict philological and scientific meaning of the 
word must be preserved. 

2. — It must yet be translated in such a way that the recipient 
oriental mind can fully understand and afterwards apply it. 

Either of these by itself is easy. The former by the method 
that we have already ridiculed, the latter by, as literally as pos- 
sible, translating the terms into the vernacular. 


Induction . . 

Physics « • b . • • • • . . 

Statics and Dynamics, of Solids 
Lever * 


{ Vyhpti’graha (the cognizance 
of pervadedness.) 

{ Gati-sthiti’-ltaranya vidya (the 
science of the causes and 
conditions of motion and 
rest.) 

J Ghana-padartha — gati-sthiti* 

I vidyL 

Uttolanda dahdn (lifting rod.) 


Chemical terms may be expressed by the Hindus with even 
more scientific and descriptive accuracy tlmn by ourselves. 


Oxygen 


( Prdnaprada (the air that give 
( us breath.) 
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Nifroo«A7i / (that which puts an 

® \ end to Ufa) 

Hydroj^eu Jalakara (the water former.) 

Cidoriue (the greenish coloured.) 


But we shall quote at lengtli from Dr. Ballautyrie’s Dis- 
course : — 

Of tlie nine simple non-metallic bodies that are not gaseous, two» viz , 
Sulplmr (gdndknha) and Carbon (avgdra)^ have Sanskrit names. Boron^ as 
it is the basis of borax (ianJt<f)^ we therefore call tankopdddna ; Sillieon is 
the generator of Hint. — agniprasthartt-Jamtka ; SeJeniuin, — so named after 
the moon, we have likewise named after the moon, — ckaudra ^ — it being a 
matter of moonshine what so rare and unimportant a substance be deno- 
minated, Phosphorus is pr«A;dso^?a ‘ the giver of liglii;’ Bromine mmuta ‘the 
tetid lotliiK!; is aruna ^ — the name, like the Greek one, referiWg to the 
violet colour of its vapour ; and Fluorine is kdehaghna-janaka ‘ the genera- 
tor of tlitit (fluoric fi(*id) which corrodes glass.* 

Of those metals which have no names in Sanskrit.PIatinum, the ‘heavlcft 
of metals, is, with allusion to its weii^htiness, named gurutiana ; and Pot- 
nSvSium, the ‘ lightest,* laghutama. S'odium is ‘ the basis of (julinarj salt’ — 
hn^an'i-h^ra ,* and Calcium, ‘the basis of nodular limestone,’— 

Zinc, the Urdu name of wliiidi is dasta, we have named diata — wutb allusion 
to the way in which its oxide, the ‘ philosophical wool,’ is ‘ tossed about’ in 
the air, 

Taking such, then, as the names that we have to deal with in forming 
the names of ( ompouuds, — we come first to Binary compounds. Com- 
pounds iiiu.^t have mimes suggestive of the fact they are aeid or otherwise. 
The termination /c belongs to the Sanskrit as well u,s io the Latin,*— so 
tliat Sulphur and Sulphuric Acid can be satisfactorily rendered 
and gdndhakihdmla. To tlie acids in oiu another termination (ya ) bas 
been appropriated. To the non-acid Binai^y c()m}>oumls, without at- 
tempting ab present to fix separate terminations for the several varieties, 
the general termination — meaning ‘ produced from’ — has been assigned. 

Thus an Oxide h prdnapruda-ja ; a Chloride harita-ja ; and so on The 
Alkalis — potassa and soda — take feminine names according to the analogy 
of the Latin, from those of their metallic bases, — thus — laghudmnd and 
lavana-dkurd. 

Coming to the compounds of compounds, as the acid affix fc changes to ata 
in the mime of the resulting salt, the Sanskrit iTea is replaced l)y Ayit<i. Thus, 
as the Sulphuric Acid gives a Sulphate, t\iQ gaud ha fdkdmlu gives dgandha-' 
kdyita. It should be unnecessary to remark, that tlie suit ableness of these 
names is not to be estimated on the principle which led the Bi'itlsh sailor to 
set down the Spaniards as a nation of fools because they call a hat a som- 
brero. To the British sailor the word had sounds much more natural than 
sombrero ; and for like reasons Sulphate of Soda may seem to .sound much 
more natural than lavana-kardya g.nidh ikdyitam. But as ‘ hat’ is not good 
Spanish, so ‘ SulphUte of Soda’ is not good Sanskrit ; and this leads us 
to forestall another criticism of kindred calibre. Is tbc sombrero- like 
it'&\)X'qi^nimyl(K>vana'karf}ydijafalhakdyitam^ good Sanskrif ? The question is 
not to be resolved by "submitting the term to a Sanskrit grammarian 
ignorant of physical science, — to^ whoi;|tli, without an attentive, serious, 
ingenuous, and uncavilUng study of the tract in which it appears, the 
tes'Ui has a right to be as obscure as the tet'm Blnojtalate of I’otassa to the 
grandfathers of Lindley Murrtiy, ' 
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We heartily thank Dr. Ballantyne, for the manly common 
jiense views that he has expressed in this Discourse, and though 
the fact that it has been published under the sanction of the 
Government of the North Western Provinces, does not neces- 
sarily hind that Government to act up to all its statements, yet 
we trust that we may take such a fact as a pledge of some- 
thing new, more liberal and more scientific in educational 
efforts in India. This discourse is the most excellent exposi- 
tion of true education, as applied to India, that we have met 
with. It strives to reach principles acknowledged by all teachers 
and all philologers, it deduces their tendencies most logically 
and fej^essly, and apj)lies them to tlie peculiar state of tlie 
Indian mind, with a wisdom that only experience and common 
sense can have given. Our rea<lers will ]>ardoii us if we short- 
ly artalyse it. At the same time witii ail our admii'ation of 
it, and its author, we go one step beyond, whither, we fear, 
he wa)nld not follow us, and say, but the aid of the Classics is 
wanted to make your system and views perfect. Of this, how- 
ever, more anon. 

Dr. Ballantyne opens by stating the circumstances that have 
fitted him for successfully dealing with such a subject- — his own 
])08ition as Principal of the Benares College, and tlie edacatir)nal 
experiments he lias made there on the one hand, and the 
peculiar ignorance and indiffcu-en^ce of all in India to Educa- 
tional interests on the other. Like a true philosopher, ho first 
understauds his tools, ami accordingly proceeds to tiefine such 
vagu(dy used terms ns,E<iucation, Schools, India, the Vernacular, 
Native Learning, &c. On ‘ Education’ lie gives forth no un- 
certain sound, and we wmuld tijat ail in India — Govormnent, 
Natives, Christians, and especially Government Teachers, would 
w'eigh well the following remarks:— 

Education is too generally held i * be synonymous with professional 
training; and, if advo^it.eil, or acquiesced in, is too generally tolerated 
only as such. When a man holding sucli a view, and looking on the pro- 
fessionally trained ]>upil merely as an available instrument, speaks with 
another man who holds the pupil to be not a. mere instrument, but an end 
in liimself, the colL qiiy must pi-ove highly distasteful to both. Education 
is the educing, or eliciting, the faculties of the ptqnl, with a view iirst (o 
bis own benefit, — and this not necessarily without a view to the benefifs 
which such an educing of the pupil’s faculties may incidentally, as it will 
most jiroliably jirocure for others. ^Education, thus viewed, admits of 
wide diirerenccs iiitilegree. I wish much to extricate the question of tfese 
dilFcrcnccs in degree from tlieir usual lax, crud,*, confusetl, agglomeration 
under the one term “ Education” ; — and to show how, if things were 
settled satisfactorily, as 1 trust ‘they shortly will be, each advocate of 
Education might have under his eye a school producing the hlentieal 
species (and, if so were his humour, that only) of pupils whom he cares to 
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sec in existence. The energetic magistrate who wishes to map his district, 
calls out for youths competent to survey. Very good. Supply following 
demand, youths learn how to use the surveying instruments, and they do 
the work. That the work has been done, is a good thing, and it is a - 
suredly no harm to the youths that they have learned to do the work ; 
but, unless the mathematical principles have been mastered, there is 
here no education. Again, in the dispensary of a Civil Surgeon, the na* 
tive deputy must be quite expert in finding the right bottles from which the 
doses are to be made up. But if the doses be properly made up, the Civil 
Surgeon is not likely to trouble himself as to whether his instrument under- 
stood the whole rationale of the process. The assistant is here not a per- 
son, but an instrument ^ — a thing. Except, however, where a man is re- 
cognised as a. person^ there is no education of him. Under other circum- 
stances we may teach him, — but we are not then educating, — we are only 
polishing our tool. You break your horse, for your own coi^nience, 
into a trot or an amble, — but this is not education. 

With reference to schools he asks for order, regularity, 
gradation. And as to India, he objects to its being viewed 
as ‘ one homogeneous unit,* and the vernacular as one 
language. The ‘ Native Learned * he divides into the two 
classes of those who study Arabic, and those who study Sans- 
krit, while he says that of really learned men who have 
studied both, he has met with no specimen. Like a w^ise man, 
and one who knows both, he declines to enter into the ques- 
tion, which is the more important, Arabic or Sanskrit 't but 
as having more recently and fully studied the latter, all his 
reasonings and illustrations are drawn from it. He draws 
attention to tlie question wlietber India is to be educated by an 
English or Native Agency, chiefly with the view of insisting 
on the impossibility of the former always being recognised. 
He sneers at the hope, so often expressed, of a terminology in 
science that shall be cosmopolitan, applicable to all nations and 
ail languages ; and shews that in deciding the question what 
scientific terminology must be adopted in India, we must not 
consult the convenience of Europeans, but the ultimate good of 
native students, by teaching them to be not parrots bat thinkers. 
This terminology then must be fed from the sources of the 
Arabic and the Sanskrit. Ere illustrating the principles already 
laid down by an ap[)lication to the various sciences, he once 
more states what is nut, and what is the end in view in edu- 
cating India. 

What is not ? — 

In designing an educational course, if we are to go to work methodically, 
systematically, aud profitably, then regard must be had to the en<i 
and to the means. Where no distinct end, or not the same end, is kept in 
view by those who take part in a discussion, agreement as to the means is 
pretty well out of the question. And Bacon says, how can we hope to 
achieve the course if we have not first distinctly fixed the goal ? It may 
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lie said, indeed, that there arc more goals than one, inasmuch as we do not; 
expect all our pupils to go as far as the one who goes the furthest. 
Be it so ; but let us first settle the goal for that oriej and then the various 
stages which the others may content themselves with reaching, will all lie 
^long that more extended course. 

What is Dr. Balkntyne’s end ? — 

Shall our absolutely ultimate end, then, be the production of a first- 
rate engineer, or of a valuable revenue officer, or of an accomplished 
native magistrate ? With those who would answer “ yes,” I entertain 
little sympathy. proposed end is the making of each educated llindn 

a Christian^ — not like those of us who are Christians because our grand* 
m ithers were snchy — but oh principle and conviction. This end, as. I propose 
here indicate^ ipiplies exwry thing that the amplest course of education can 
comprise. Let us commence analytically, and trace this assertion backward, 
— m thM. That a Hindu should, on principle and conviction, embrace a 
religion which, like Christianity, bases its claims on historical evidence, pre* 
supposes hot inerely an acquaintance ivith historical assertions, hut a cultiva* 
tion of the critical faculty, so as that the force of the historical evidence may 
be intelligently felt. The immediate preparation for a critically intelligen t 
study of history, is the study of Physical Geography ; for a history, all of 
whose aasoriions are found quite inconsistent with the multifarious in- 
forniation supplied by Physical Geography, must be felt to present 
very dilferent claims on our respect from those of a Parana, with its no- 
where discoverable oceans of treacle, cane-juice, and butter-milk. But 
to apprehend with full intelligence what is presented of Physical Geogra- 
phy, a knowledge of Zoology, Botany, and Geology are required. The 
full appreciation of these, again, pre-supposes Chemistry, in all its exten- 
sive bearings on Meteorology, climate, &c. ^ The Study of Chemistry 
must be preceded by that of Iffiysics. Physics demands an anterior ac- 
quaintance with the sciences of Number and Magnitude,— sciences which 
present the most elementary exemplification of applied Logic, Such is a 
rapid enumeration of the great steps in the intellectual course. How the 
moral course combines with this, wc shall see, when, returning on our steps 
synthetic qally, w^ enquire what apparatus of educational materials the 
course above indicated will require. 

Now to forestall objections. First, it may be objected as follows : You 
call this an intellectual course, — it is all science, — mere knowledge ; — but 
are we to have no apjdied science ? — are we not to teach the arts I 
reply, — assuredly yoii have got to teach these ; and if you wish to teach 
them effectually, you will take care that your exposition of each of them 
shall emanate from a previously well-digested exposition oi the sciences 
from which the arts draw their life-blood. Your instructions in Surveying 
will bear reference U) your scientific exposition of Geometry and ArilJimetic 
— and will be given in the accurately determined language of those 
scientific expositions. Your Pharmacy will be founded on your scientific 
exposition of Chemistry, and will avail itself of Chemical language and of 
Chemical principles. You will not, — it is to be hoped, — when .penning 
practical instructions for the miner, ignore the scientific views and terms 
of your Geology. In short, all treatises on the arts, ought to bear Refer- 
ence to the parent sciences, and should be constructed in such exact ac- 
cordance with the exposition of the parent sciences, that the artist may 
liave nothing to unlearn, or to confuse him, when he turns to the ex- 
positions of the parent sciences for fresh suggestions in the prosecution 
of his art. Hence, in a systematic preparation of a literature, we must, 
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except in cases of urgency* attend to science first : and even in the 
exceptional cases, you must regard your first rude manuals of art as 
merely provisional, and as awaiting the rectification which a thorough 
exposition of the parent sciences will subsequently render possible. 

A second probable objection is this, that the course indicated above 
presents the sciences in an order which is not adapted to practical educa- 
tion. That you should begin with Logic, — then proceed to Mathematics, 
(including all its branches), — go next to Physics, and so proceed through 
the whole series of the sciences, before reading a page of History, or a 
chapter of Zoology, is not feasible. True, — nor do I intend that any- 
thing of the kind should be attempted. A boy may with great advantage 
store his mind with passages of History before he is at all qualified to 
decide on the historian’s claims to respect ; and he may, not unprofitably, 
become acquainted with the chemical characters of the gases, though he 
may not have studied Physics so as thoroughly to understand the physical 
principles on which the manipulation of the gases depends ;~and he may 
profitably become familiar with the Mechanical Powers, even when bis 
mathematical. acquirements are but slender; — and he may advisably pro- 
secute his matheiltatical studies pretty far, before he turns his attention 
to thegeneral laws of Reasoning, — to that abstract science, of which all 
other sciences are the concrete embodhiients. But still the books whicli 
he reads ought all to be constructed in prospective contemplation of his 
eventually coming to recognise the chain of evidence in all its strength 
and in the logicab order of its links. This cannot be expected if no at- 
tention, in the preparation of the course, be paid to the order of the 
links. 

A third objection may be this that so systematic a course, as that pro- 
posed, could not be the result of the independent working of the numerous 
persons who would be required to work upon it. This I most readily 
allow ; and therefore it is, that I grieve over the comparative waste of a 
great quantity of independent working, which has hitherto produced loads 
upon loads of books, and yet, by general admission, no educ.ational 
course. Look at the voluminous catalogue of the Centralizing Book 
Society, and see what sort of a course could be culled out of it ; — 
what course such as could train a man’s mind, and lead his convictions, 
with any sort of certainty, in the direction which 1 have indicated 
as desirable. 

The Italics in this passage are ours, and we honor any 
Government teacher, when, holding the anomalous position that 
he does, he can thus fearlessly express iiimself, that the Chris- 
tianising of India is the aim of all his education. His end 
is ours, his end is not Government’s nor that of the majority of 
Government teachers nor the Devil’s, but it is that of all 
who long, and love, and labour, and pray that India may yet 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. His end is ours, and though 
the means by which he would gain it are probably notours,, 
yet we rejoice that such a step in advance has been made. 

He then goes on to apply his principles, already laid down, to 
the various sciences, gives large illustrations (some of which we 
have alre^y quoted) from his own experience and linguistic 
knowledge, aud finally concludes with a passage that we would 
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recommend to the attentive consideration of all Missionaries 
and Teachers in the country : — 

Natural Theology closes the series of our secular teaching ; and at this 
point I might properly conclude this somewhat lengthened Discourse. J 
will but indicate the order in which those more solemn subjects might be 
considered, for which the secular curriculum may be regarded, in its 
highest aspect, as being preparatory. The conclusion reached by Natural 
Theology compels the thinking mind to ask the question, “ Has the God 
of Nature anywhere revealed Himself to man The answer to this 
question we offer to the Hindu in our Scriptures. But his compatriots, 
he replies, have scriptures of their own. True, we rejoin, — but scriptures 
resting their claims only on the futile ground of self-assertion. Of our 
own, we tender him the Evidences, Historical, and Internal But the 
missionary will exclaim — “ It is the peculiarity of the Gospel that it is 
‘ preached to the poor ; — and must every poor villager go through all this 
‘ couriie of training before he can reasonably become a Christian ?’* I 
reply, that such is not at all my meaning. The question on the lip of the 
uneducated masses is always “ Have any of the chief priests or rulers 
believed on Him When those who are educated shall come to be won 
over, the uneducated masses will follow. The baptism of a Clovis entails 
that of armies and of crowds, “ But are we not to follow the example of 
our Lord ?” I-et us see what is the example here meant. It is that con- 
veyed, we presume, in the reply to the interrogatory of the Baptist, — 

XlKi blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 

‘ and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel 
‘ preached to them.” If this were designed as our example, why confine 
ourselves to the last in the list of marvellous works ? Is it because, out 
of the signs of the divine mission here co-ordinately enumerated, — out of 
the six instances of work accomplished in suspension of the ordinary laws 
of nature,— -the last only, when we have wo power to suspend the laws of 
nature, can be imitated without risk of obvious and glaring failure ? 
MTicn our mission .tries can raise tire dead, or give sight to the blind, then 
they may hopefully attempt the conversion of a nation by the non- natural 
process of leavening the lowest first. This much-misuhderstood matter 
has been handled hi the clearest and fullest manner by the Rev. John 
Penrose, in his Hampton Lecture of the year 180S ( — a book which every 
missi mary would do wclftoread and ponder — ) entitled “ An Attempt to 
‘ prove the truth of Christianity from the wisdom displayed in its original 
‘ establishment,” &c. Far be it from me to wish that the poor shoul<l re- 
ceive one atom less of attention than they receive at present ; but it is not 
from this quarter, — as the enormous aggregate of avowed missionary 
failure might suggest, — that any infectious extension of the faith will 
emanate, in an age wlien miracles have ceased and ought not to bo count- 
ed on. 

In conclusion, I repeat,— and I take leave thus formally to anticipate 
any misapprehension, which might lca<i to misrepresentation On this point, 
— that 1 have spoken only of the languages whose real nursing parent is 
the Sanskrit. Of the Umlu and its Arabic foster-mother I may speak 
hereafter. To sum up, — what I eaxmestly deprecate at this juncture, is the 
preparation and promulgation of hybrid treatises, couched in the insoluble 
and keyless jargon of a sham- vernacular, and crudely constructed on a 
plausible but most fallacious system of make-believe translation-r-more 
properly to be designated transliteration.” T have pretty fully stated my 
arguments ; is it too much to hope that they may be honoured, by tho»« 
opposed to me, with a candid perusal, before being challenged or scouted ? 
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Our readers will agree with us that this Discourse is 
another and by no means the least of the services that 
the author has rendered to sound education in India. 
Its main object, however, is to condemn ‘ transliteration ’ 
and every thing opposed to true translation. Scientific terms 
must be translated into clear Sanskrit or Arabic, and suffer 
as little loss of accurac)’^ or meaning in the process as ])ossi- 
bJe. The technicology of a science is at once the stumbling- 
block to beginners and their great assistance when aonic- 
what advanced. It will, at once, be granted that by the transla- 
tor at least tti^ whole meaning and history of the word must 
be known. He must know two things accurately, the lan- 
guage Im translates, and that into which he translates it ; but 
if both cannot be fully known, as is generally the case, then 
it i» of more importance that he should know* the language 
into which he translates, then the other. In translating terms 
of science, then, we have two classes at work. 

1. ->-The European who knows English (Greek) perfectly 
and Sanskrit imperfectly. 

2, — The Hindoo, who knows Sanskrit and the Vernacular 
perfesctly and English imperfectly (and Greek not at all.) 

Wlien the former translates, he does so not for self or father- 
land, but for another, when the latter translates, he does so into 
his own mother-tongue for the education of his own country- 
men, having in his soul all the feelings of patriotism, and 
all the ties and associations of home. When tlie former trans- 
lates, he does so as a sojourner in a strange land, as a 
temporary dweller who must pass away, or if lie really jiossesses 
the country, does so for a time as a patronu$ until his pupil 
shall grow up and seize his own inhentance and enjoy its 
fruits, when tlie latter translates, he does so as one who sees 
his father-land possessed by a stranger, who feels in him the 
might of a powerful soul, the strength of a semi-civilised 
nature, and he seeks knowledge and propagates knowledge, 
only that he may have power — power over his' own passions, 
power over ignorance, power over that double birih-right that 
God has given him — his speech and his land. 

But this is not a matter that we require to argue on at all. 
Which, we ask, not only ought to be, but now is, according to Dr. 
Ballantyne’s confession, and shortly must be more and more the 
b^st adapter of this, the glorious thoughts and systems of 
thoughts and knowledges of the West to the tongues of the East. 
Is it not the native, unfit as he may now seem artificially for the 
task, the native whose land we have taken but for awhile that we 
may civilise it, the native who has a soul as precious, a mind as 
powerful, and faculties as Subtle as ours ? Yes; we proclaim it, in 
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these days of annexation, in this ‘ age of conquest,’ in these 
times of contest, India is not ours, it is given us but as a teni* 
porary dwelling place, we are in it but as Stewards of God’s 
heritage. Tho day fast approaches, we trust, when out of it we 
must go, out of it — why ? — not as defeated usurpers, but with the 
blessings of a civilised and Christianised continent on our heads, 
out of it as Howard went out of prisons that he had opened, 
and swept of their filth and crime. 

Shall we then agree that the native is the best translator 
and adapter? Weil, but how defective he is. Allow tliat he 
knows Sanskrit and all its vernacular rootlets, aHow even that 
he km>ws English well as natives know it, Ijow can he fully un- 
derstand the power andineaning of those terms that we have 
taken chiefly from Greek and Latin Evidently lie must learn 
Greek and Latin, he must become a ‘ Classicar scholar. You 
cannot avoid the conclusion, if not only now, but for all time, 
you want Western thought to infuse new life into the Orient, 
We thus reach at once the necessity for the Classics being 
studied in India, and that it may not seem too monstrous to 
our Anglicists and Orientalists, that necessity limits the number 
and defines the class of those who shall study them. All are 
not to study them, not even all l^aiidits and Moulavies. Merely 
that class m whose hands the intellectual guidance of their 
coifhtry must lie — that class whom we at home call Philoso])hers 
or Theologians or Statesmen, but wbo are all varieties of the one 
great class — ‘ men of thought and action.’ W e want the Classics 
introduced into the higher course of education in India, that 
they may raise up a race of men with minds thoronghiy disci- 
plined, made accurate, learned and scientific, accustomed to 
])rube tbiugs to their very depths and from their depths to 
bring out gems sparkling ricli and rare — gems of pure manly 
bunest, earnest, Godly thought — gems such as a Luther educed 
in the hour of Europe’s midnight darkness, — gems such as a 
Cromwell cast before the eyes of groaning England — gems 
such as the heroes of the Erench Kevolution displayed to 
Europe, gems such as are sprinkled in the battle fields of 
Alma, Inkennann and Balaclava, such as a pure civili- 
sation gives to all who come under her benign, and though 
at first warlike — soon peaceful wings. 

And is it too much to hope for a ‘ coming man’ to India as 
well as to Europe and England ? Is it too much, ye doubting 
Missionaries, to pray for a Lutlier or a Knox, a Chalmers or 
a Kingsley among your converts? Is it too much ye Edu- 
cators to look for a man of might amid the ranks of that 
Young Bengal whom ye have raised? We fear in your case 
it is, for no sceptic ever yet did a great deed in the world. 
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Fanatics have, as Ram and Mahomet, and calm trusty be^ 
lievers have, as Paul and John, but your Humes and your 
Paines whom you recommend and read in your schools, never 
yet did but a small arttount of good, far more than obliterated 
by all their wickedness. 

But we feel that this Young Bengal Scepticism, this aban- 
donment of superstition in the shape of Hindoo idolatry, for 
Pyrrhonism in the shape of Vedantism is, and must be, a tem- 
porary state. Philosopliieal Scepticism may be permitted in the 
case of an individual, and like Hume, he may sink into what he 
imaginestobe utter and oblivious nothingness, with indiflerence 
and calm folly ; but it has never been so in the case of a nation, 
or a class, or a large body of individuals. It is impossible that 
it should be so. The mind clings to a creed, — it must have a 
belief, and especially a belief in such awful truths, as Conscious- 
ness or the Soul within, the World without, God andlmmortality 
above. It is this that makes us feel that Government Education 
has and will be of use in the accomplishment of the great destiny, 
wliidi History and the Bible teach us God has in store for India, 
He makes the wrath of men to praise Him — out of evil He 
produces good, and, “ working in mysterious way,*’ he accom- 
plishes His owMi ends by what would seem to narrow-sighted 
mortals, impossible means. India must be civilised and Chris- 
tianised. It is not only the Bible and Destiny that say so, it is 
the inborn w'hisperiugs and beliefs of the human ^oul, the 
innate trust in the promises and laws and experiences of a 
Being, all Whose acts are right, all the dealings of Whose Pro- 
vidence must tend ultimately to the perfecting of His own 
people, and the display of His immutable justice against those 
who have, either actively or passively, attempted to frustrate 
his ends. 

We trust that practically Dr. Ballantyne carries out in hia 
teachings what he has so truthfully, and for a Government 
servant, boldly stated in this “ Discourse.” If so, great will be 
the results. In the stronp^hold of Hindoo superstition, and 
surrounded by Mahoramedan fanaticism, at the head of a large 
and important educational institution, daily acquiring a greater 
and a greater influence over the minds of the future intellec- 
tual rulers of their country, having ho ecclesiastical status nor 
priestly connexion to injure that influence, if true to his principles, 
and his faith, without preaching or proselytising, it will be his 
high honor to remove a foul stain from Government education, 
and Thake Britain "in India as iii other lands — God’s own mes-- 
senger to Civilise and Qhristianise the land. 
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Art. VI. — L Societe d' Etudes de Vhthme de Suez. Travaux 

de la Brigade Fran^aise. Rapport de I* lugenieur, M. Paulin 

Talabot^ 1847. 

2. llte Isthmus of Suez Question^ hy M. Ferdinand de Lesseps^ 

Minister Plenipotentiary. London^ 1855. 

3. The Dead Sea^ a New Route to India ; hy Capt. William 

AUen^ J2. N. London^ 1855. 

A JUNCTION between the great Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea hjiifj occupied tlie attention, not only of modern engineers, 
but of kings, merchants and men of science even to the most 
distant ages. Nor has this important matter been regarded 
merely as a topic for speculation : practical attempts have been 
made to effect 'sncli a junction either in a greater or less degree. 
Of the efforts made in the days of antiquity, brief but clear 
notices are contained in the old geographers, Herodotus and 
Diodorus, Strabo and Pliny, lliey tell ns that Se^ostris, 
eighteen centuries before the Christian era, first formed a }>lan 
for connecting, die most Eastern arm of the Nile witli the Bed 
Sea ; that Psammetichiis revived it ; and that his son, Pharaoh 
Necho, who slew King Josiah in the battle of Megiddo, actually 
commenced operations for carrying it into effect. The great 
mind of Darius Hystaspes at once |)erceived the vast import- 
ance of the scheme to Egyptian commerce ; the engineers, 
whom he appointed completed tiie canal, and thus, for tlie first 
time in the history of civilisation, were the waters of the Upper 
Nile led at the same hour into the two seas, upon whose 
shores the learning and power of Egypt had flourished for 
a thousand years, Herodotus found the canal in actual 
use, and with his own eyes saw the old Kile boats enter 
its waters to sail to the Gulf of Heroopolites, which they would 
read) in four days. The years of anarchy which followed in 
the decay and subsequent overthrow of the Persian empire 
brought the work into disuse. But Ptolemy Philadelphns, 
during his peaceful reign, cleared away its silt, increased its 
width considerably, and again set it in efficient operation upon 
a grand scale. Amongst other hnprovements in the original 
works, he formed a Euripus, or closed barrier, at its junction 
with the Red Sea, in order to prevent the salt water from in- 
juring the lower lands at the head of the Gulf, at the season 
when the Nile inundations had entirely subsided.' The cus- 
toms and transit duties, which the Ptolemies received from 
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^lie passage of merehaiidise througli Alexandria and along 
this canal, added immensely to their annual revenues. Dur- 
ing the Eoman times, little mention is made of this canal. 
Strabo found it in operation, just before the Christian era; 
and amongst other notices of the localities in its neighbour- 
hood, gives the important information that at that time, 
the waters of the Bitter Lakes had become sweet from 
the influx of the Nile, and contained abundance of excellent 
fish and water-fowl. Tliis fact refutes an idea which had got 
abroad, and which he erroneously attributes to the engineers 
of Darius, that the waters of the Red Sea were higher than 
tlie lands of the Delta, and that, if freely admitted by means 
of the canal, they would ruin the whole country. Under the 
Emperors Adrian and Trajan, a new entrance was made into 
this canal from the Nile : the Pelusiac arm, from which it had 
originally been cut, had so far silted up in their day, as to ren- 
der the canal as difficult of access, as the Ganges is in the cold 
season by means of the Nuddea rivers; they therefore cut a 
canal from the Nile near Cairo, thus throwing the junction 
higher up the stream—a work which secured the same bene- 
fit, as Lord Ellenborongh proposed by the canal from Nuddea 
to Rajmahal. Again did this important channel of trade suf- 
fer from the decay of the Roman empire; and again was ils 
usefulness- revived under the power which succeeded. The 
Khalif Omar, finding the canal blocked up, re-excavated it, 
and so successfully, that it continued in use for a century after 
tiis death. The Arab traditions contain many illustrations of 
its nsefulr>ess. The plain around Suez, now covered with 
barren sands, contained numerous gardens, with many kinds of 
trees, fed by the fresh water which the canal brought in abun- 
dance. Kolzum w?AS the trading city, situated on a slight ele- 
vation a little to the Ncu’thward ; it was defended by a small 
fortress ; and though flourisliiug from its coinuieree, found a 
rival in a small Jewish town to tlm Eastward. The Indian 
trade was a sulyect of emulation to both settlements. Suez 
was a small village inhabited by Arab smugglers, whose only 
aim, like that of their modern representatives in all parts of 
the world, was to live on both parties and cheat the Govern- 
ment. Tlie canal remained Open for a hundred and twenty- 
five years, and was finally filled up in certain parts by the 
Khalif el Mansour. 

From these facts it is clear, that this canal ancient times 
was limited to a direct communication between the Red Sea and 
■the Nile, and it was only through th^ Nile, more navigable 
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than now for large boats, that it became indirectly a means of 
coiiinumication between the Red and Mediterranean Seas* 
Completed by Darius, enlarged by Ptolemy, improved by 
Adrian, re-cleared by Omar, its chief usefulness lay in deve- 
loping the commerce and resources of Egypt itself; and only 
indirectly did it aid in the great Eastern traffic which has suc- 
cessively enriched Tyre, Alexandria, Venice and London. 
Leaving the Eastern arm of the Nile near Bubastis, it passed 
by a gentle slope from the high edge of tlie 3->elta, Eastward 
throngh the valley of Goshen to the Bitter Lakes, along whose 
sides it passed at a level of ten feet above the sea, and 
finally crossed the sandy plain above Suez at a level of six 
feet and under, till it reached the sea. Having no artificial 
reservoir^ like the present barrage, its waters of course were 
dependent upon the state of the annual inundations ; and 
though when at their height, the fresh water would })ass 
through to the sea, yet when the Nile was low, the bigli tides 
at Suez would be bigher than the waters of the canal, and 
would carry a stream of salt water up it for nearly twenty 
miles. It was doubtless this circumstance which gave rise to 
the erroneous notion that Egypt was on a lower level than the 
Red Sea tides. The eraporitnu of its trade on the Red Sea 
shore, was Arsinoe in the classical era, and KoJzum uiider the 
Mahommedans. The ruins of these towns, and of others in 
various }>arts of the Isthmus, more ancient still, may readily be 
traced even among the aecurntilations of sand which cover 
them. The line of the canal also is in many parts distinctly 
traceable. At various points, as in the plain of Suez, both 
eHibankments are visible ; in others but one. Tlie more anci- 
ent portions and the more modern repairs may also he dis- 
tinguished. Tile Egyptian works are remarkable for tlieir 
stability, regularity, and size : those of the Mahommedans are 
much less substantial, regular and finished. Those of the 
former in the upper part of the canal have been recently re- 
opened as a canal of irrigation ; and other parts can be r(3a- 
dily turned to account for traffic, if efficiently repaired and 
cleared. ♦ 

The notion of a canal that should more directly unite the 
two Seas scarcely arose among the ancients ; though the mo- 
derns have given it much attention. It was natural that with 
their limited geographical knowledge the importance of such 
a scheuie in dkteuded navigation should remain concealed : 
ind equally natural that as distant coudiries and nations be- 
came connected with each other, its value should be^increas- 
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inglj appreciated. Amron, the Lieutenant of Omar, was the 
only one who conceived the thought in ancient times: and dis- 
tinctly proposed to the Khalif the scheme of a canal across the 
Isthmus, which should be fed by the waters of the Nile. Apart 
from all engineering considerations, Omar (who was evidently 
a pious monopolist) declined the project, from the single fear 
that, it would bring the Christian fleets of the Mediterranean 
into Mahommedan waters. 

Napoleon, when in Egypt, at once took up the question, and 
appointed a Commission of Engineers to survey the Istliinus 
and report upon its practicability. Though conducted under 
many difficulties, the survey was completed. It began in 
January, 1799; w^as interru])ted in February; was resumed in 
September, and finished in December of the same year. The 
op(3!rators were several times changed ; different kinds of in- 
struments were employed on’' difierent portions ; the work was 
executed in long sections; it was done in haste; no results 
were verified by a second examination : the engineers were 
interrupted in many M’ays, and when at work were subject to 
hostile demonstrations on the part of the Arabs: — it cannot 
therefore be matter of wonder, that in operations so minute 
as these of levelling, the conclusions which the Commission 
arrived at should be filled with errors; errors not springing 
from incompetence but from their adverse circumstances. Of 
these conclusions the most extraordinary was, their assurance 
that the waters of the Ked Sea were no less than tiventij-nght 
feet, seven incites higher than those of tlie Mediterranean. While 
other portions of tlieir report have been little thought of, 
except amongst well read scholars, this assertion has been 
extensively promulgated, and believed to be a fact. 

In 1847, a new survey of the Isthmus was undertaken by 
a F’rencli Company formed for tbe express ])urj)ose of gather- 
ing information on the junction of the two Seas. It was con- 
ducted by English, French and Jlustrian Engineers, amongst 
whom was ])lr. Kobert Stephenson. M. Bourdaloue headed 
the French Staff’, wliich was large and complete, and was 
assisted throughout by the advice and local knowledge of 
M. I iuant, the Pacha’s Director-General of bridges and roads, 
who had resided in Egypt for many years. The Pacha pro- 
vided them with every thing 'required for the safety and con- 
venience of their enterprise, and the party conducted their 
operations in the most complete and carelul tnanner. The 
results of these operHions are fully detailed in the Keport of 
the Frentli Engineer, M. Talabot, mentioned at the head of this 
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article. This admirable paper describes in the clearest manner 
the work performed by the French Staff of Engineers, and the 
7’esults at which they arrived respecting the configuration of 
tlie Isthmus. It enters also into the physical geograpliy of the 
Isthmt(s; gives a brief history of the canals excavated in 
former years between the Red Sea and the Nile; and tlien 
examines the various projects which have been started in 
inodern days for forming a ship canal directly between tliat 
Sea and the Mediterranean. For all its interesting and iu- 
strncj;ive details, we must refer the reader to the Report itself; 
had it been published in English as well as French, its’valuable 
information would doubtless have tended in a great degree 
to procure a final settlement of the great question at issue. 
The result arrived at by M. Bourdaloue and his companions, in 
reference to the comparative level of the two Seas, proves how 
incorrect \vi\s the assertion of Nanpleon’s Engineers, that their 
ditferenee of level was nearly thirty feet. They found that tlie 
low-water level at Suez is higher than the similar level at 
Tiueh in the Gulf of relusiliui, by two feet ^ se^ven inches and a 
half The tide rises oji the two shores unequally; at Suez the 
rise is six feet : at Tineh only fifteen inches. VVith low water, 
therefore, at Tineh, and high water at Suez, the difference of 
level never amounts to more than seven feet ^ ten Inches. This 
difference is no greater than that which prevails between 
Calcutta and Hooghly at the time of the spring tides, before 
the flood has reached the latter place, a distance of thirty miles 
by the river. Tineh and Suez are distant sixty-five miles. It 
has been conjectured that evaporation and other causes have 
produced this result in the Mediterranean. In spite of tlie many 
large rivers, and though almost unaffected by the tides wdiich 
produce such great cluiiiges of level in the Earth’s mighty 
oceans, it would seem to have lost as much as the great cur- 
rent from tlie West through the Straits of Gibraltar is unable 
to supply. But be tiie causes what they may, the discovery 
of the Engineers of 1847 has received a singular and unex- 
pected confirmation, M. Corabamf, when completing the trian- 
gulation of the Pyrenees, found results which seemed to shew 
that the Atlantic was two feet, eleven inches higher than the 
Mediterranean. 

The Engineers also proved that greatly mistaken notions 
had prevailed respecting the relative levels of the Red Sea 
and tlie land ^ of Egypt. So far from the sea being higher 
gthan tliat part of the country which is^ertile and well-peo- 
pled ; the whole of the Delta, which R received the Nile 
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deposits for thousands of years, is much higher than either 
the Mediterranean or Red Seas. At the great barrage be** 
low Cairo, at the head of the Delta, the soil is no less 
than sixty, feet higher than the sea-shore of either Suez or 
Alexandria. 

During the present year, M. Lesseps has endeavoured both 
in Loudon and Paris again to bring before the scientific, ])oli- 
tical and commercial world, a jdaii for cutting an immense 
canal between the two Seas. Said Pacha has given the f)lan 
his attention and apj)roval, and granted to M. Lesseps, Fir- 
man authorizing him to form a Company for securing the 
desired end, to consist in the first instance of a hundred found- 
ing members. By way of encouragement to all parties, the 
Pacha appropriates to himself by this Firman, fifteen per cent, 
of the annual net profits, and to the founding members ten 
per cent, more : leaving the ihare-liolders the remaining seven- 
ty-five. The pamphlet wliich M. Lesseps has recently pub- 
lished in London on the subject, furnisiies much information 
respecting his e^’orts during the last two years, to place tlm 
project on a definite footing. The reader will smile at the posi- 
tion wliich M. Lesseps himself occupies in the scheme; and 
regarding liirn as a fussy, wordy, vain individual, ])roud of 
the ‘‘ twenty years friendship,” and the title of “ attached 
friend, of higli birth and elevated rank,^’ which the Pacha 
has eonl^red ujmn him, will be inclined to fear tliat, like the 
great bunbles of former years, this sclieme also is meant only 
to delude confiding share-holders and enrich the enterprising 
founders. But the pauijddet contains a long, well-drawn and 
able statement from M. M. Linant ami Mongel of the mode 
in which such a scheme sliould be carriefl out. These gentle- 
men have held high rank as Engineers in Egypt for thirty and 
twenty years respectively, and are more completely actpiainted 
with all the possibilities of the case tl^au any one else can be. 
Theii* names are guarantees for the bond fi(h character of the 
place they describe. J’hey have furnished to the Pacha a com- 
plete estimate of the I'oute which the canal should take, the 
difficulties to be encountered, the works required both easy 
and formidable, and the entire cost for which the canal can 
be executed. The items of expeiise are checked in every 
case by reference to similar works which have already been 
executed in various parts of Egypt under, their own di- 
rection. ' , * 

The scher»e is at ji||sent provisionally prepared and pub* 
lished, both as respecfs the canal works to be executed, and 
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the Company that is to form them. The permission of the 
Siiltan has been asked, but has not yet been formally granted : 
and the whole of the plans proposed are being submitted to a 
special Engineering Commission, composed of experienced En- 
gineers from all the great States of Euroj)e. The Commission 
is at tins hour engaged in its examination in the Isthmus of 
Suez itself. 

The subject has been again revived and presented to the 
scientific and commercial world at a happy time. The exten- 
sion of Steam Navigation and of Marine Telegraphs has drawn 
the attention of the world to those harriers of all kinds which 
obstruct iu any way the increase of trade, the intercourse of 
distant nations, and the abbreviation of voyages by sea. It 
has become clear to all thinking minds that the two gretit 
Isthmuses of Panama and Suez are obstructions, and that, if 
tliey did not exist, the world would he immensely bei»elitted. 
Scientific enterprise therefore has been invited to consider the 
best and must etfeclive means of over-coming the difficulties 
they present. Traffic across them both has immensely in- 
creased during the last ten years^ and tlie Rail has been called 
in to aid in its transit. But 'the inconvenience of the double 
loading and unloading is not thereby removed : on the con- 
trary -the increase in the quantity of goods requiring to be 
))assed from one vessel to another ; the delay in the vtiluahle 
time of a steam voyage and of mails; the number M indivi- 
duals affected as compared with the few passeiigers and 
owners of goods affected in former years, have all made the 
inconvenience felt more deeply, and over a wider spliere, and 
naturally increased the longing of all thinking minds to see 
the difficulty not merely diminished, but eradicated by some 
final measure. A grand artificial canal at once suggests itself 
as tliat measure: but it is by no means easy of accomplish- 
ment. A few facts will serve to shew at what points the dilii- 
cuities are most formidable. 

The Isthmus of Suez in some respecfs presents most favour- 
able aspects for tlie canal desired. For nearly its vvljole lengtli 
it exhibits a level surface, hut little raised above the level of 
the seas which border it. The Indian Iraveller on his journey 
home observes, near Suez, a line of hills to the East coming 
up from the Peninsula of Sinai, and stretching on towards the 
Mediterranean. These hills extend about thirty milps farther 
North, and sinking to a lower and lower lev^l, become gradu- 
ally lost in the desert sands. On the #¥est, the huge pro- 
montory of the Basel Atakah overhangs the Bay of Suez ; and 
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from it commences tlie chain of Mukattem which continues 
Westward to Cairo, the citadel of which is built upon one of 
its last spurs. About the centre of the Isthmus, the Arabian 
chain sends off a single branch to the West, which runs 
))arallel to the Mukattem chain for thirty miles. At the point 
where this spur leaves the Arabian chain it is eight miles 
broad. The spurs thrown off from the Mukattem range, and 
those belonging to this branch of the Arabian chain enclose 
between them a long and narrow valley, now called Wady 
Tomilfit, but identical with the ancient Land of Goshen. This 
valley is directed towards the valley of the Nile, and joins 
it at Idnbastis, at the end of the Arabian Hills. The route 
of Indiap travellers between Cairo and Suez lies over the 
undulating bottoms of the Mukattem range and runs parallel 
to the long valley of Wady Tomilat, leaving it many miles to 
the Nofthward.’fi Returning to Suez and going North, the 
traveller after passing for several miles over almost level sands, 
with the mounds of the ancient canal evident along his wiiole 
course, finds at the point where Ae Western spur of the 
Arabian Hills is sent off, and in the elbow which it forms, an 
immense hollow, anciently known as the Bitter Lakes, from 
the large amount of soda contained in its waters. At their 
Northern end lie the ruins of the ancient clly of Serapenm. 
Crossing the low lulls of which the spur is composed, lie finds 
a secom^^llow, called LakeTimsah with a surface area of many 
square imles. Beyond this point the ground again becomes 
low and flat, and to the shore of the Mediterranean is covered 
with sand hills more or less composed of shifting sand. On its 
Western side this sandy tract touches the extreme edge of the 
Delta, and the Lake Menzaleh into which a large portion of 
the Nile waters are discharged. It appears therefore that so 
far as the excavation of a canal is concerned, the Isthmus itself 
in a direct line from Suez to the Mediterranean shore presents 
DO great difficulties. From the Red Sea to tfie Arabian Hills 
and the Bitter Lakes, the ground rises little above the sea level. 
Between the latter and Lake Timsah the spur of hills crosses 
the line, but the greatest height of the bar is only fifty-four 
feet, four inches above the sea. A second bar occurs North of 
"Lake Timsah, the elevation of wliiqb is forty -nine feet. Beyond 
this point to the sea the denial would traverse a low sandy 
plain. The relative heights of these difierent localities are 
clearly exhibited in the followi;ig table, which describes the 
level made by M". Baurdaloue in 1847, and by M, Linant in 
3853. 
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Stations with the Leiwls taken in 1853, compared with the Levels 
taken at the same Stations in 1847. 


STATIONS. 


Low water in tlic Mediterranean at ^ 

Tinch ^ 

Stations of the German Engineers at i 

Tineh \ 

Station at the Staff 29 L 1833, point 
2G i>f Jiourdaloue’s triangulatiou of I 
th(‘ most elevated Lagoons of Lake j 

Moiii^aleh at lias el Ballah J 

Station 4 L. 1853, Boiirdaloue’s point 


A, whicli was found and verified j 

Boiiialaioue’s Station Staff at the 
moullt of the Canal (tliis staff is not 

eertnin) \ 

Station 3 L. 1853, at tlie Scrapeum, \ 

or Bourdalont‘’s, No 83 j 

Ll^j)on tiie most e.levated dc2)osits in the ( 
basin <')t‘ the Tstlnniis < 


Stalion 2 L. 1853, and Botirdaloue’s*] 
Station B. 30, on a bloek of j>e{rified | 
wood, covered with sandy score- }► 
lions, ])laced upon the deposits in the | 

hasiii of the Isthmus J 

Station 1 L. 1853, at the PersepolitaiiS 
iiionnment, upon a hloek of sand- [ 
stone, south of the liourdaloue ex- f 

eavatifms J 

Station on the Caravan lloa<l, at the) 

Staif Station, 3 L. 1853 / 

Station at the Stair at the starting point, t 
No. 1, L. 1853 

Station on the qua,y of the Suez hotel, \ 
tln^ same as that of M, Bourdaloue.. j 


Taken from low water in the 
Mediterranean at d’ineh. 


1853. 

0 m. 0000 

1 m. 5580 

1 m, 9800 

7 m, 8210 

3 m. 828W‘ 
16 771. 5950 

2 777 , 4100 
2 771 . 0300 

1 771 . StiOO 

2 771 . 4380 

11 77 ?,. 6300 

2 m. 3900 

1 m. 5186 

2 m. 4280 


1847. 

0 m. 0000 

1 7/7. 7400 

1 777 . 9800 

7 771 . 4300 

3 7 / 7 . 0800 
16 771. 2300 

1 771 . 8000 

2 771 . 1100 



11 777 , 3700 


2 777 . 0100 


These facts respecting: the jthjsicui structure of tlie 1st hums 
are admirably stated with the utmost edearness and scientific 
})re(‘ision in the following extract, translated from the Re})ort 
of M, Talabot. The pas6a,ge also exhibits the materia] of 
which the Istliriuis is composed, and leads to conclusions 
which summarily settle the question discussed amongst 
Scholars as to the extent of the Ked Sea in ancient times. 
So far as we are aware, the geological facts are new to science, 
and have never been referred to in English works, 

“ The boundless plain in which Pelusiuui was situated, and 

• The French metre ia exactly 39*371 inches, or roughly 3| English feet. 
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‘ in the neiglibourhood of winch, many villages might be seen, 
‘ whose ruins are still visible, exhibits in the present day, a 
‘ surface denuded of all vegetation, and covered with salt. The 
‘ low lands, which border on the south and east, the Ijake 
‘ Menzaleh, offer the same aspect ; on the east of the Lake, 
‘ the soil is covered by a line of fixed sand-hills wherein grow 
‘ tamarisks and other plants, which are eaten by the camels of 
‘ the nomad tribes. After this first line, which has a varying 
‘ breadth of from two to four miles, one may remark a second 

* formation of sand-hills that are elevated and moveable, 

‘ beyond which are met at length the beds of the Arabian 
‘ Chain, whose lower slo})es are covered by these hills of sand. 

“ The lower sand-hills often leave exposed an ancient alluvial 
‘ deposit, composed of sand and gravel, (chiefly of silex ; often 
‘ veined ;) which advances to the edge of tlie Lake, and which 
‘ has been evid^tly deposited upon the lower 6lo[>e8 of the 
‘ chain, and subsequently elevated with the chain itself. The 
‘ ’^brunch which the chain projects towards the centre of the 
‘ Delta, is entirely formed of this sa%e alluvium, which shows 

* itself equally around Lake Timsah ; in the majority of the 
^ spots where the straight girdle of sand-hills which surrounds 
‘ tins Lake, leaves exposed the nature soil ; and is met as 
‘ frequently upon the la'^t slopes of Mukattem, on the borders 
‘ of the valley of the Wady and of the Nile. 

AtigMy points, around Lake Timsah and in the basin of 
^ the LWe itself, there is seen piercing through the alluvial 
‘ deposit, a remahkable formatic>n, the eicistence of which in 
‘ the greater part of the Isthmus demands the deepest atten- 
‘ tion. This formation j)reBents horizontal beds, in general thin 
‘ and numerous, of marl, of sand, of clay, and of gypsum, more 
‘ or less compact, more or less sandy. This formation, which 
‘ constitutes tlie soil of the Isthmus, in every part, south of 
‘ Lake Timsah to Suez, and which fills also the bottom of the 
‘ valley which separates the two eliains, — not having been 
‘ mentioned in the ‘ description of Egypt/ I have been ex- 
‘ tremely surprised at the sight of the specimens collected 
‘ by the Brigade, which leave no doubt resi)ecting the corn- 
‘ plete resemblance of this formation to the gypsum beds of 
‘ Montmartre. Amongst these specimens, may be noticed 
‘ a collection made by M. Bourdaloue, in an excavation made 
‘ at the bottom of the basin of the Bitter Lakes, which pre- 
‘ sents, in an admirable state of preservation, a large number 
‘ of crystals* of gypsum, some transparent, others impure* 

‘ These facts leave no doubt on this point, that the southern 

* part of the valley, included between the two portions of the 
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Arabian Chain, has been fill^ by a deposit, belonging to 
an era prior to that of the lower or eocene tartiaries, a 
deposit entirely analogous to the gypsum beds of Mont- 
martre, and in which are met beds corresponding to the 
marine marls of the Montmartre, which [beds] contain in 
great abundance marine fossils in a remarkable state of 
preservation. 

“ There is frequently found in the sand of the gypsum for- 
mation, as well as in the alluvium, which lies above it, fossil 
wood of various kinds, amongst others of Palms and Acacias, 
chiefly the Seyal Desert Acacia. 

“ The gypsum formation certainly extends over the slopes 
of the two chains to the North and West of Lake Timsali. 
It may be even perceived there on some occasions ; but it is 
generally concealed by the diluvial formation which shows 
itself every where along tlie borders of Lak#:Menzaleh, and 
in the valley of the Wady : and which constitutes that branch 
of the Arabian Chain, which separates that valley from Lake 
Menzaleh* 

“ The plain which surrounds Lake Timsah, continues as far 
as Suez, but about three miles and a quarter south of the 
Lake and near the ruins of Serapeiim, the level of the plain 
suddenly lowers, in order to form a vast interior basin, about 
twenty-five miles long and in breadth varying from a mile and 
a quarter to six miles. Some parts of this basin pres^Hp: traces 
of vegetation ; all the rest is arid. There may be noticed along 
its banks at different heights, very marked remains of shells, 
which prove incoiitrovertibly, that at an epoch more or less 
distant, this basin was filled with waters peopled with living 
shell-fish. In the deepest part there shows itself a bed, 
thick and broken, formed of various crystalised salts ; and 
chiefly of sulphate of lime ; under this vault is found, at ii 
depth of from six to ten feet, a limpid and very bitter water ^ 
much charged, of course, with various salts, and probably of 
the sulphate, hydrochlorate and carbonate of Soda. 

‘‘ Between the basin of these Lakes and the Red Sea, the 
soil rises but little above the level of the highest tides in 
the living water of the Red Sea. It is in this part that there 
are found the well preserved traces of a great canal, which, 
from the basin of tlm Lakes, is directed towards tiie Red Sea. 
It is the last portion of the ancient canal of Suez, that which 
placed the basin of the Bitter Lakes in communicalion with 
Suez and the Red Sea. Amongst the debris whiiili form the 
banks of this canal, are found in large quantities th^ calca- 
reous marls of the gypseous earth, the beds of which show 


V V 
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* themselves for the last time in position, in the elevations 

* which border the plain. 

“ In all the basin of the Bitter Lakes, on the borders of 
‘ the basin, in all the country which separates it from the Red 
^ Sea, the least excavation beneath the sand, discloses iuiine- 
‘ diately the gypseous deposit. On the borders of the basin 
‘ indeed, this de[)osit may in various spots be met with, in its 
‘ proper position. The first elevations which shew themselves 
‘ to the East and West and which continue as far as Suez, 
‘ belong to this formation. At the southern end of the basin, 
‘ the calcareous marls are most distinctly seen lying n])on tiie 
‘ very sands wliich cover this part of the desert. Whence it 
‘ follows, in the most logical manner, that the desert sands of 
‘ the Isthmus belong to the lower tarliary iorniation. it 

‘ indeed come the sands which cover to a great extent all the 
‘ slopes of the ehain of Mukattem arid ot tlie Arabian Ciiain. 

‘ At a great number of points, in fact, there is seen under the 
‘ sand a bed of clay which evidently belongs to this formation. 
‘ This bed is met with almost always, in the wells which are 
‘ dug in these slopes, and chiefly below Cairo and beyond the 
‘ deposits of the Delta. Lastly, from the descri))tions which 
^ have been given of the Lybian desert, and of the valley of 
‘ the natron Lakes, I should be much inclined to think that 
‘ the sands of the Lybian desei't are in similar circumstances.” 

This fl|||tract contains facts of high iuijrortance to tlie scieirti- 
fic woi’l* But there is another application of its discoveries 
W'hich w^e cannot forbear briefly to mention. Amorig modern 
waiters wlio have discussed the crossing of tlie Red Sea, several 
have advocated a theory that the Gulf of lleroopolis extended 
farther North in ancient times than does the Bay of Suez irow^ ; 
and that the miracle took place at some spot which is now 
entii‘ely covered with sand. D’Anville was one of the riist 
to advocate this theory, and to assert that the Bitter Lakes once 
formed a part of the Red Sea. The survey of 1847, by disco- 
vering the facts stated in tire above passage, has entirely des- 
troyed the basis on which it rested. If the soil on w hich Suez 
stands, and which extends beyond the Bitter Lakes, is not a 
mere deposit of sand, laid up during the historic ages, but con- 
sists of tartiary strata, of the same age as the gypsum beds of 
Montmartre, it is clear that since Egypt became inhabited, tlie 
Gulf of Suez must have been in ancient times what it is now. 
It could not have been elevated from the Sea; for such a 
remarkable event would have been mentioned to a certainty in 
histor ic works entirely silent respecting it. The Gulf must have 
assumed its present form long before the historic period, and 
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enrinot have been modified in any of its essential elements 
during the present geological era. The objectors are again 
thrown back upon tlie Sea as it appears at present, and most 
uccopi it witli all its <iiffictilties, as the locality which the Israelites 
act iia{ 111 crossed under the leadership of Moses, through the 
inler\ (nifioTi of Divine power. 

To soenre uninterrn j>ted water conimnnication between the 
two Seas, t^vo projects have been advocated ; one a canal along 
tlje Delta from Snez to Alexanrlria ; the other a canal directly 
across the Isthmus from Suez to the Bay of Tineli. Tiemem- 
bering tlie details already given of tiie localities iti question, the 
render will readily iimlerstniid tlie two schemes, and appreciate 
the advantages and difficulties, connected with each of them. 

Short as is the distance across the Isthmus, and comparative- 
ly simple as the engineering works oii land would apparei.»tly 
be, a w'ork of vast difficulty is met with on the Mediterranean 
shore. The sea ooi)st in the Bay of Finch and for many miles, 
both to the East and West, consists of an immense Hat of mud. 
The water upon it is so shallow, and deepens so gradually, that 
tlie engineer must go out fof/r miles to sea before be finds the 
depth of twenty-four or twenty-six feet required for the vessels 
by w’liich the canal will be employed. Two artificial embank- 
ments must be constructed for the canal of this immense length, 
and the earth be cut out between them ; in addition to light 
bouses, signal stations and a fort for the protection.||i^f vessels. 
So formidable does M. Talabot consider tliis undertaking, 
that in Sfiite of all other advantages, he reckons it impossible 
to secure a proper entrance for the canal at all in this part of 
the Mediterranean. The expense of these works alone he 
e%\hmx{e^ four millions sterling^ and asserts that even when 
constructed, tliey may prove quite insufficient for the end de- 
sired. l^^xception lias been taken to bis views by M. Linant ; 
but wlietlier right or wrong this is the opinion which he form- 
ed on a full examination of the whole elements of the case. 
M. Talabot therefore projected the formation of a canal at.ong 
THE Delta to Alexandria. He propo'^ed to ejury it from 
Suez to the Bitter Lakes, and thence along Wady Fumilat to 
the head of the Delta ; it would cross the Nile at the Barrage, 
orect(‘d by the Pacha for retaining the waters of the annual 
flood in store for irrigation, and thence proceed to the harbour 
of Alexandria. As the Barrage is sixty feet higher than the 
sea sliore, the canal would be constructed with locks ; and its 
highest level wmiild be a large basin near the Barrage fed from 
the reservoir there. The canal would thus be formed of two 
descending branches from the Barrage ; one tow ards Alexan- 
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(Iria, the other towards Suez : the Western branch would require 
six locks giving six falls to the harbour oft Alexandria ; the 
Eastern would require five, gradually lowering the bed of the 
canal to the sea shore in the Bay of Suez. The canal would 
be filled in the first instance from the Nile at the peric^ of the 
inundation ; and would be maintained from the same source ; 
the amount of water required and lost from each opening of 
the upper lock, heiug quite insignificant as compared with the 
immense store now reserved for the irrigation of the Delta 

f )lains. The length of such a canal would be about two 
mndred and ten milesS ; and the cost is estimated at six millions 
sterling. Supposing the harbour of Alexandria greatly im- 
proved by dredging, this canal would have the advantage of 
securing a good entrance into the Mediterranean. It would also 
carry the maritime traffic past the neighbourhood of Cairo, and 
pr^ve as excellent channel for the development of the purely 
Egyptian trade. But its disadvantages must be acknowledged 
to be very great. Its great length as an artificial structure ; 
its interference with the system of irrigation already adopted 
at great expense for Lower Egypt; the difficulty of safely 
crossing so wide a river as the Nile, are very much opposed 
to its interests. But the existence of eleven huge locks be- 
tween Suez and Alexandria, each requiring to be filled or 
emptied each time a vessel passes, would alone produce a 
serious delay, and a continued annoyance, which must prove 
a powerful barrier to the usefulness of the undertaking ; and 
he increasingly •felt, as the traffic through Egypt increased. 
Were the caual constructed without locks, it must be cut at 
a much greater expense across the very heart of tlio Delta, 
amongst the net- work of irrigating channels by which its sur- 
face is kept fruitful, and must cross by immense works the 
two separate streams into which the Nile is now divided. It 
is doubtless on the^e grounds that Said Pacha, in giving his 
approval to the efforts of M, Lesseps has expressly declared 
thfitt in any scheme for securing a practical junction of the two 
Seas, no caual will be sanctioned, which must pass within the 
Delta, or cross at any point the Eastern or Damietta braiich 
of the Nile. Undesirable therefore in itself for some reasons, 
the scheme has apparently received its quietus from this decla- 
ration on the Pacha’s part, and will probably not again be ad- 
vanced. 

Another scheme, complete in all its parts, has been proposed 
by M. M. Linant and Mougal, the Pacha’s engineers, in con- 
nection with the new efforts of M. Lesseps ; and is described 
at length in the pamphlet which the latter has published. It 
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is based upon a perfect knowledge of all the localities, and 
though only provij^nal, comes forward with the high recom- 
mendation of M. Liiiant’s extensive experience. This isanal 
is to cross the Isthmus directly from Suez to the nearest point 
on the Mediterranean ; will be about sixty-tlve miles long, 
and cost when entirely completed^ about eight millions 
sterling. It is divided into three portions ; from Suez to the 
Bitter Lakes ; thence through the bar of Serapeum in the 
Arabian Hills to Lake Tiinsah ; from tlience through the bar 
of El (iuisr, along the Eastern shore of Lake Menzaleh, to the 
Mediterranean. The excavations required on this course wdll 
be exceedingly easy, and cost under £3,000,000 : in only two 
localities, the bars of Serapeum and of El Guisr, will the cut- 
tings be of any depth ; and if advantage be taken of the 
openings among the hills, they need not exceed fifty-four 
feet in all. 

Of the size of the proposed canal, its authors speak 
thus : — 

The dimensions of the canal have been determined by the idea of crea- 
ting a grand passage for maritime navigation, open to steam and sailing 
vessels of considerable burthen. Tlie Caledonian canal is the only known 
analogous work. This canal, however, is but 37 metres broad at the 
water liu^ and Inil 6 metres 10 deep. The locks, to the number of 23, 
have been enlarged so as to admit forty-lbur gun frigates ; they are 52 
metres 40 in lenglli between the gates, 13 vnetres in breadth, and have a 
depth of water of 0 metres 10. 

For cutting tbrougli the Isthmus of Panama by o. maritime canal, as 
projected by Mr. Garella, it was proposed that the width lof tlie canal, at 
the water line, should ])e 44 metres aivl the depth of water 7 metres. 

We have assumed on considerations hereinafter to be explaiiujd, that 
paddle and screw Irigates as well as vessels of 1,000 to 1,500 tons, ought 
to be able to traverse the canal in order to satisfy to the fullest extent the 
demands of navigjition. We have therefore fixed the width of the canal at 
tlie water line at metres',, its minimum draught of water at 6 metres 
50, below low water in the Mediterranean. The locks, two in number, are 
lobe 100 long, 21 metres wide, with a minivmm depth of water of 

0 metres 50. These works will be established at the two extremities of 
the canal, immediately before the dykes forming the channal which on 
each side unites the canal with the two Seas. These two locks will 
form part of a, sluiced biirrage, and thus convert the whole canal into 
one immense dam, receiving the waters of the Red Sea during the highest 
tides, and storing tliein u[> successively in order to raise the level and 
create a rush of water in each channel when necessary. The highest 
tides of the Red Sea being from 2 metres to 2 metres 50 above low water 
in the Mediterranean, a depth of 9 metres of water will be obtained in the 
canal at certain times, but a mean super-elevation of 1 metre, may be de- 
pended on, which will usually give a minimum depth of 7 ifnetres 50 to 
S metres. Under these conditions, screw steamers will be enabled to pass 
easily along the canal without the presence of its bed re-acting in an 
inconvenient manner on the motion of their screws, We have, however 
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calculated the carth-works for three difTerent depths of water, viz., 6 mefrp.x^ 
6 mptpes^iO; and 7 metres below low water in ||^ Mediterranean. If 
the Company should recpiire a depth of 8 metre. ^ it^ould be easy to ob- 
tain it by means of dredges, without ^stopping the navigation on the 
canal. 

The vast hollows of tlie Bitter Lakes and Lake Timsah ai’e 
to be filled with water, and tlius constitute two immense 
basins, useful both in storing water for the canal and providing 
safe anchorage for ships. Lake Timsah, it is proposed to form 
into a complete inland port, with magazines, stables, w^ork-s]io[)s 
for repairs, and quay walls for mooring vessels, and unloading 
mei-cbaiidize. The Bitter Lakes will furnish an immense re- 
serv^oir of water for flashing the canal. The transverse sections 
of the survey of 1847, showed that at the waterline, their snr- 
lace would be about 330,000,000 of square meti’es. Tln^ tide at 
brings in two metres of moving water ; ami if admitted 
im'o the Lakes, would accumulate in them no less than 
660,000, ^H)0 of cubic metres of water, which may he inereased 
to 800 millions by adding Lake Timsah. Should any obstruc- 
tion occur at either mouth of the canal, this vast store of 
water will he found of immense use in sweeping it away. 

Tiie extensive sand-lnl’s of the Pelusium plain, can he fixed 
by sowing them with seeds of the maritime pine. This ]>ro- 
cess was discovered in France by M. Bremontier, -^lio suc- 
ceeded in thus fixing the celebrated of Bonrdeaux, a)ni 

covering them with magnificent forests. These pine plots, if 
snccessful in Uie Isthmus of Suez, will not only greatly im- 
prove the apf)earanc(3 of the locality, now a barren desert, hut 
p?*ove a source of regular and considerable profit to their pro- 
prietors. 

Jdie })rime difiSculty of this toiite, the Mediterranean shore, 
M. Linant thinks can be successfully overcome. Tn a long 
and able discussion of th(3 causes which produce bars at the 
mouths of rivers and block up the entrances of linrhours, he 
shews that these evils arise not from the silt poured out by the 
rivers, hut from the sands thrown up by the ground swell from 
the sea. He shews also that the coast of Pelusium is not be- 
coming worse; on the contrary no accumulations are taking 
place, ami the shore is where it was many centuries ago. The 
same is also true of the Bay of Suez. If therefore the accu- 
mulations, already there, are removed so far as the canal re- 
quires them, there is strong reason to believe that the work 
will not require to be^done again. They accordingly propose 
to construct two long jetties or embankments into the sea, both 
at Suez and Pelusium, the broad canal lying between them ; 
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and protected from shifting sands by a mole, having its back 
to the usually pre|jfiilirig current along the shore : — * 

As for the two entrances, whether from the lied Sea or the Mediterra- 
nean, all that is necessary is, that ships shall be able to approach at all 
seasons and find certain and effectual sliclter in bad weather. Now the 
roadst ead of Sunz is sheltered from every wind except the south-east. 
It will therefore be sufficient to prolong the eastern jetty to a certain dis- 
tance beyond the western to render the shelter complete. All the vessels 
which n(»w take their stations in the roadstead ride out the bad weather 
very well, and the magazine corvette belonging to the English Company 
which has been anchored there for the last two years and a half has sntfered 
no dainagaa Thus, at the Suez extremity, it will be snfHeient to establish 
tw(' forming tlie entrance channel from the Utal Sea, and tojirolong 

them sulliciently far into the roadstead to reach the rerjuireddi'pfh of water, 
in order that vessels cnt(n*ing may have a draught of 7 /ac^/’c.v, 50 to 8 
metres^ at low water. The eastern jetty must be 150 tmtres^ longer, than 
the western for the reasons, wc hav^just given. 

At I'klttsium, the two jetties, in order to reach the depth of 7 Vietres 50 
to 8 vuircH must be at least 6,000 vudren in length ; but if it should fibe 
feared that the channel thus formed would not be siiffi<dcntly sate 1‘or tin; 
approac!) of vessels, and in order to meet objections, the real value of 
which have yet to be tested, we have projected a slielt-(‘red roatEtead in 
front of these jellies by means of a grand mole from 450 to 500 nteii'es 
in length, plac.cd in such a manner as to atford sheher to vessels in bad 
weather, and to enable them to enter the channel at, their conveniemce. 

Hut ary jettie.s extending 6,000 matres into the sea possible? and if 
possible, would they not re(|uire so much time and such an ex]>endi(,ure 
of moiK'y as, practically, to cause the undertaking to be given up ? 
With regard to the possibility, there cau Ixi no doubt, ibr more than a 
century ago, the Dutch Government constructed a jetty 8,000 metres in 
length in the Bay of the Lion, near the Cape, in water more than sixteen 
metres deep, in spite of the continued tempestuous weather which suc- 
ceeds the settled calms in those latitudes. Such a work, considering the 
depth of water, must have required a quantity of mateimds at least four 
times as great as that recpiired for the two jetties and the mole a.l 
Pelusium. It was undertaken by a nation not over-rich, at a time when 
steam was unknown, and before the invention of machinery, wlfndi saves 
BO much tiiiK', expense and labf)ur. There can be no doubt then, that if 
the cutting ol' the isthmus is admitted to be advantageous, it will be easy 
to overcome all difficulties. 

The lUHount of work in these jetties and moles at tlie two 
ends of the canal is very large, and constitutes a most impor- 
tant item in the undertaking. Their entire cost together with 
that of the two barrage locks is set down at sixty-seven niiiii- 
ons of francs, or £2,680,000. The following detail is worth 
quoting : — 

Barrage Locks. — Adopting this figure, which is too 
high by a good third for the Maritime canal, the two 
barrage locks and the oblique barrage, being altogether 

300 metres in length, would cost... fr. 5,370,000 

Jetties at Pelusium ani> Suez.— F or the jetties, 
both at Pelusium and Suez, we have said that we 
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should adopt the mode of construction by loose 
stones, as has been done in the greatest known works, 
and in the majority of the ports in the Medit#ra- 
nean, such as Cannes, Bandol, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Cadiz, Genoa, &c. &c., always reducing the width of 
the, causeway according to the necessity of the case. 
Thus, the jetty which is to windward in the prevail- 
ijig winds, has a width of 8 metres at the summit 
for its causeway, which is at 1 metre 60, above 
low water. 

There is, moreover, a parapet 4 metres thick and 
3 metres 50, high. On the other hand, the jetty to 
the leeward has a causeway only 6 metres wide, and the 
parapet 3 matres thick and 2 metres 50, high. 

In order to enable the ships to approach the wind- 
ward jetty, and to be towed its whole length, masonry 
in hydraulic mortar has been disposed on the interior 
slope of the jetty from a depth of ^ metres below low 
water, as shown on the section drawn on tlie map. 
This is only in imitation of what is seen in the 
harbour of Bastia, as well as in those of Cannes 
and Bandol) and the other details have been taken 
from those adopted in the construction of the last- 
mentioned. 

Assuming that the jetty east of Suez will be ^,000 
metres there will be 970,000 metres cuh, of rough 
stones, which at 5 fr, the metre on board tlie vessels, 


amounts to fr. 4,750,000 

Taking the transport and sinking at 2 'o 

fr., which is a great deal, we have...,,. 1,940,000 


Total fr, 6,690,000 


Say in round numbers 7,000,000 

For the western jetty, the same amount 7;000,000 


For the jetty, west of Pelusium, if we assume that 
the transport will be for a distance of 150 kil. at 0 fr, 
03 per ton, per kiL which will be about 0 fr, 06 per 
cubic metre, we shall have 9 fr, for the cost of 
transport, to which add 1 fr. for sinking ; with the 
cost of extraction it will be 15 fr, per cubic metres. 
The quantity being 1^000,000 metres cubic we get an 


amount of 15,000,000 

And as much for the western jetty 15,000,000 

Mox.e of Pelusium, — The defensive mole being 500 
metres in length, its contents will be 2 >0,000, metres 

cubic, and the cost of its construction 3,750,000 

Retaining Basin.— The semi-circular dyke forming the 
the retaining basin will have a development of 6,200 
metres and the contents will be 890,000 metres cubi^ 
its cost will therefore be 13,500,000 


To complete the beneficial uses and purposes of this great 
canal, it has been proposed to construct a smaller canal, navi- 
gable for Nile boats, from a point on the: Nile near Cairo, and 
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to lead it down Wady Tomllat, to join the sea canal at Lake 
I’irnsab. By tliis course the local trade of Egypt will be 
connected with tlie ship canal, and immense supplies of fresh 
wat(M* he secured for all the establishments thronghout tlio 
Istlimus. 

Tt is calculated that the time recpiired for the completion of 
the works thus planned will be full six years : but portions 
cun be completed and put into operation within half that 
period. Whether tlie scheme will be finally accepted, 
and set in operation, remains to be seen. At present it 
is pTit forward only provisionally, but means have been 
adopted for submitting it to competent and careful examina- 
tion. We luive already noticed that at this very time a Com- 
mission of Engineers from tlie chief nations of bnirope is en- 
gaged in the Isthmus itself in examining the details of the 
scheuu^ especially the proposed outlet into the Mediterranean. 
On their verdict will depend the decision whether tliis scheme 
in its present form shall be adopted, and ihe f>roposed company 
he formed to carry it into etfect. That verdict therefore may 
be expected with cuuisideruhle interest. 

A junction of tlie two Seas is important in itself, apart from 
either of tlie jdans above described, or any better plan that 
may be suggested in the future. Tiiongh'advocating the direct 
route across the Isthmus, according to the surveys and esti- 
mates of M. jM. Linant «and Mougel, M. I^esseps distinctly 
allows that the exact route must be settled by engineers ; and 
hence theformatinu of the Cfuinnission whicli is now exainiuin<>* 
his scheme. Indeed the general (piestion occujnes a prioH|)osi^ 
tion, since if not desirable in itself^ tlu^ adoption of any scheme for 
securing it wdli lie iiujiossible. Tlie Frencli oificers iu Egypt seem 
to think that the English Government and nation will oliject to 
a canal from a selfisli unwillingness to provide facilities for the 
commerce of other nations ; and a large portion of M Lesseps’s 
pamphlet is directed to answering objections of this stamp. 
But no argument of tlie kind is likely to proceed from a 
people who liave adopted free trade as their leading principle 
in commerce, and wlio are striving to secure facilities of every 
kind for increasing that commerce iu every part of the wmrld. 
They are not likely, witli their experience of monopolies, to 
suppose that any nation will be riclier because its neighbours 
remain poor, or that an increase in the wealth of those natioiis, 
derived from honest trade, is a virtual diminution of their own. 
If experience has taught any thing, it has shewn that any addi- 
tion to facilities in production is a help to the universal world : 
and that any reduction in the cost, whether of the material 


w w 
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of an ’ article, of its construction, or its transit among our 
people, is a benefit to every other, and increases its consump- 
tion abroad as well as at home* The argument is again pecu- 
liarly inconsistent in the face of the efforts, already made by 
tlie English from year to year, to improve tlie communication 
across the land of Egypt. It was they who first established 
that route ; they, who have made most use of it; they, who 
planted the transit stations in the desert ; and they, who lilive 
been urging fonvard the new Hailroad. It is too late then to 
suppose that those, who have spent Jime and labour and im- 
niense sums of money in maintaining the communication al- 
ready existing, will step in witli antiquated objections, when 
that communication is rendered most complete, most easy, and 
most efficient. Continental nations already use the present 
route, which the English have done so much to form; it is 
too late to object to a better route, tpr fear that they will use 
that also. 

The more the mind reflects upon the true import of this 
grand undertaking, the more vast and comprehensive do its 
advantages appear. Every single benefit derived from the 
safe and easy navigation of the mighty oceans of the world 
will be developed within the limited sphere of this connecting 
Strait, while it will snperadd other advantages peculiarly its 
own. Great stress has been laid upon the difficulties, real or 
imaginary, to be experienced by sailing ships both in entering 
the canal from the Mediterranean, and in sailing down the Red 
Sea. Even granting that great difficulties will be met wdth 
by siTcb vessels, (though experienced men deny., that at some 
seasons they are at all formidable), it seems to us that to bavse 
the usefulness of the canal at all upon sailing ships is quite 
beside the question. Tliis is not the age when men determine 
the value of new schemes by* their suitability to the proceedings 
of antiquity. The most striking fact made patent by the pro- 
gress of the world, during the last twenty years, is that in navi- 
gation steam is rapidly taking the place of the uncertain winds. 
Between England and America, between England and Aus- 
tralia, the increase in the number of trading steamers, which 
have no mail contract to help their exjienses, has been astonisli- 
ingly large. Even with the high prices that have ruled in the 
coal mt^et, the speed, regularity, greater safety and better 
control of steam navigation, have led to its increased em- 
ployment in the transit of expensive goods, and when the 
present war terminates, the large number of steamers set 
free from Government employ will devetope ‘ steam commerce 
to a still higher degree. For such vessels, the Suez canal 
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will be most admirably suited: and most fully will the canal 
develope all their peculiar excellencies. Itself the child of steam 
navigation, most faithfully will it foster the prosperity of its 
parent. Wliile sailing ships therefore are no worse ofi* than be- 
fore, the steamers of the entire eastern world will derive from 
the canal immense advantages. 

The double trans-shipment of overland iigoods ; their trans- 
pOjg on the backs of camels? with the consequent liability to 
loss, damage and delay ; the desert journey for passengers, 
with its wild horses and bumping stones ; the weary, uncom- 
fortable trip down the Nili^rin the crowded bed-iess boats ; the 
extortions of dragomans and donkey boys ; the discomfort of 
bad water and uncooked food ; w ith other nameless ills will all 
be avoided : and as with the Cape voyage, the cabin which a 
passenger receives in Calcutta will be liis home till he reaches 
Southampton, 

The expense of doublenestablishments in the East will no 
longer be required. At present the steamers that visit Suez and 
Alexandria must attend one another: one set remaining on the 
English, and another on the Indian side of the Isthinns. For 
the latter a com[)lete naval yard is necessary in Calcutta or 
Bombay, efficient in all its departments, employing a large 
number of persons on Indian allowances; and located on valu- 
able property. With the cbmplete opening of the Isthmus; 
all this will cease. A single vessel will be ajble to make a com- 
plete voyage out and home, unconnected witli any such system. 
It may come and go at any time, as do the great sailing ships 
round the Cape, and like them it will require no speokil naval 
yard. If extensive repairs are required they can be completed in 
Eiiglarid on its return. To Indian residents one most important 
consequence of these proceedings will beth^ virtual destruction 
of the monopoly of the P. and O. Company. At present they rule 
the steam world in India, and none can compete with them on 
this side of the Isthmus, without corresponding vessels in the Me- 
diterranean. But when single steamers can come and goat j)]ea- 
sure, and become numerous in the cold weather, all steamers will 
be less crowded, and passage money must become more reason- 
able. Our mails will increase in number : and when the English 
Government have adopted more national principles for the pay- 
ment of the packets carried by sea ; and the steam trade of the 
East receives from the canal its full development, what is there 
to hinder the arrival an<l departure of a daily mail in tlie more 
favourable seasons of the year. Coal will become cheaper in 
tlie lied Sea ports, from the ease with which coal ships will be 
brought through from the Mediterranean : and freights Avill no^ 
longer bear monopoly prices. 
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Increased intercourse with the East will be one of tlie first 
efteets produced by this undertaking. Cliina, the Dutch 
Islands, Australia and Hindustan, with all their gigantic trade, 
their mighty interests, and their powerful influence on Euro- 
pean States, will be brought into far closer and intiumte connec- 
tion with those States than now. And though in respect to 
interference on tli0<|>art of the Home Government with that in 
India, this increased proximity is*^ to be dreaded, yet as #ch 
intercourse is inevitable, it remains for the two Governments 
not to prevent it, but wisely to determine, the principles on 
which it shall 1)e held. References TOay be more rapidly made 
and answered ; but the praclical application of every measure 
must be left to the Government which is on the spot; which 
alone can determine its fitness to existing circumstances, and 
can alone be held responsible. 

Those and similar benefits may be fairly expected from the 
junction of the two Seas by a great^anal. But supposing the 
undertaking practicable, much depends on the question whe- 
ther it will pay. It is argued by tlie projectors that as ship- 
owners and uierchants will save by the canal, from the short- 
ness of voyages and the diminished expenses of each, from less 
expensive insurances, and more frequent returns, they will be 
able to pay a considerable fee for^ passage through the canal. 
They accordingly propose a passage-due of ten francs per ton : 
so that a steamer of 1,800 tons would have to pay for going 
through the canal a sum of Ks. 7,200. The savin^ln the price 
of coal in the lied Sea would more th^n pay it. 

Looktng at the immense trade between Europe and the East, 
including Ausiralia, they estimate that out of (>,000,000 tons 
annually carried between them, no less than 3,000,000 will at 
once or hereafter be carried through the canal. They reckon 
that all the most valuable goods in small bulk will be brought 
in thi$ direction : that the silk, indigo, tea, and even sugar and 
cotton of India and China ; the spices of Ja va ; the gold and 
wool of Australia; and a greatly increased trade from Yemen, 
Somali and Abyssinia, will be included in these freights; They 
adopt iestiipates, undoubtedly very high; much highfr than 
those of sonm of the most authoritative statistics in England ; 
but this is tliOir estimate of what the canal will ultimately 
receive. The total income from passage-dues, from anchorage- 
dues in Port Timsah, frooj the fresh water canal drawn from 
the Kile, from lands irrigated from its stream, and from the 
pine plantations, they reckon in all at 39,000,000 francs or 
ii!l, 500,000. Of this the shareholders would receive £1,165,600, 
and tlmse derivp from tbiB undertaking an annual projfit of fmr^ 
Um per unt* Allowing that these profits are over- 
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Stated, it will be still universally believed that a great liighway 
like tiie canal, if completely finished, and properly appreciated, 
is certain to yield a handsome dividend in the end. 

Of the political difficulty, respecting the ultinmte proprietor- 
ship and control of the canal, we have spoken little. To us it 
seems practically solved by what has already been done. What 
objection can there be to the continuance Of the arrangoinent 
no#e3|iisting. The Pacha and Sultan can take care of tlio 
canaMn time of peace. In war nothing can maintain the Indian 
route throughout tlie Red Sea and Mediterranean, but an 
engagement, perfectly invrolable, between France and England, 
that at least Mail steamers, if not traders also, shall pass 
unharmed. If no such convention be made, the canal will be 
no worse off than any other part of those closed Seas. 

The same great end of uniting the seas by a navigable 
canal has been connected with an entirely different route 
through the Holy Laud. This plan was first suggested about 
two years ago, by Capt. William Allen, an officer of the Royal 
Navy, and he has just publiwsheJ the work described at the head 
of this arti(?le, m order more completely to explain it. Of the 
varied information, especially on geological and antiquarian 
questions, contained in these volumes, it is impossible now to 
speak, idiey are the production of an able and observant 
schdlar, who has endeavoured to illustrate his own observa- 
tions by those of other coinpetent and well-kn(>wn travellers. 
It would lead us too far away from our present topic, to do 
other tlian describe the plan, which he has brought forward for 
overcoming the difficulty, which tlie Isthmus of Suez Bas pro- 
duced. We sliall endeavour to do so in few words. 

Along the back of the Jewish country, and at one time 
situated between the two divisions of the tribes, runs a long 
deep valley, the valley of the Jordan. It forms part of a 
gigantic crevasse in the earth’s surface, and is, in reality, con- 
nected with a peculiar geological formation that extei^ls over 
an immense extent of country. This crevasse begins on the 
Red Sea, turns up its eastern arm the Gulf of Akaba, runs 
North through the land of the Jews, and terminates on the 
southern side of Mount Lebanon, It is about 230 miles in 
length from Akaba to Mount Hermon ; and is enclosed be- 
tween two uninterrupted cltains of mountains, which run paral- 
lel to each other, at an average distance of nine or ten miles. 
Unlike the valley of the Tay, the Ganges, or the Nile, this 
valley does not constitute a level plahi, formed by the alluvial 
deposits of some mighty river. It rather looks like a long 
valley with its back broken, and presents a singular spectacde 
from its two ends, sloping in different directions to a common 
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point in the centre. This great valley is thus divided inta 
three sections. The northern end contains the river Jordan 
throughout its entire course, and is the valley of the Jordan 
properly so called. It contains abundance of water, and if its 
life-giving supplies were well distributed, the entire valley. 
thr4>ugh its whole length and breadth could be converted into 
a fruitful garden. The river takes its rise in tiie perpetual 
springs under Mount Hernion : and having received the tribute 
of several minor streams, runs into the Lake of Gennfsaret. 
Leaving the lake, it proceeds on its course towards the Dead 
Sut between these t\Vo points, the slope of the valley is 
remarkably rapid. Already at the lake it is 329 feet below the 
Mediterranean ; on the shore of the Dead Sea, that depth is 
increased to 1,312 feet. Hence it has a slope of nearly 1,000 
feet in 6fty-six miles of latitude, or about eigliteen feet to the 
mi)e. Tiie consequence is that the river in its short course 
contains numerous turnings that increase its actual length to 
miles ; and is filled with roaring rapids at several points. 
Tte entire course of the streaib from its rise to its junction 
with the Dead Sea is below the level of the Mediterranean. 

J'he southern end of this crevasse is a valley in some resp^t 
similar to that of the Jordan, but entirely destitute of any run- 
ning streams. It is an awful sanidy waste, a hundred miles in 
length and ten in width : shut in by a high range of mounliains 
on each side. It extends from the south end of the Dead Sea 
to the Red Sea at Akaba : it slopes upwards for fifty-five 
and then slopes down again to the level of the latter Sea. Shut 
in between huge walls of rock, and destitute of water, it fur- 
nishes no desirable place of residence, and appears never to 
have contained any villages or towns except on the very sliores 
of the lied Sea. Between these two extremities of the great 
cret}asse lies the Dead Sea, at a level of 1,312 feet below the 
Mediterranean. It is forty miles long and ten wide ; and in 
parts is 1,308 feet deep. It receives the drainage of 8,000 
square miles of the Jewish territory and of the desert which 
borders it on the south. 

As this prevasse is shirt in * between two parallel ranges of 
mountains, varying from one to two tbousanj feet in height, 
and the floor of the valley through nearly its entire length 
lies below the level of the sea,, it is clear that, if by any means 
the SjSa were iutroducefl, and the whole were filled to a level 
with the Reel Sea and there w^Mld be formed a 

MAGNiviCENT injland LAKE, Occupying the site of the former 
vallev, and spreading on each' side up the numerous ravines by 
which the chains ojt* mountains are in many places pierced. 
The New Lake wohld be 160 iniles long, and generally ten 
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miles broad, but in parts fourteen. It would in size greatly 
resemble Lake Champlain in the northern part of NenV” York, 
Thus filled it would occupy a perfectly^ isolated position: it 
would run parallel to the east end of the Mediterranean, and 
its southern extremity would be directed straight towards the 
Gulf of Akaba, the flgbt arm of the Red Sea. If united to 
each by a broad ship canal, it would fully secure the uninter- 
rupted maritime communication so earnestly desired at the 
present time. 

Can such a junction be easily effected in each instance? On 
this question, a[)art from the sacrifice of the great valley, turns 
tlie desirableness of the whole scheme. The canal between 
the New Lake and the Mediterranean would not meet With any 
great difficulty. Close under the Promontory of Mount Carmel 
lies the level plain of Esdraelon, spread out for many miles, and 
extending generally from north-west to south-east. It is 
drained by the river Kishon, which directs its course inland : 
and at the centre of the country, between the Mediterranean 
and the Jordan valley, lies the old town of Jezreel. The 
valley of the Kishon comes close to this town, and East of it 
lies another valley, between Mount Gilboa and the little IJer- 
moii, which runs eastw^ard to the Jordan. The bed of those 
two valleys would furnish a ciSinparatively easy course for the 
proposed canal. The watershed, the liighest point between 
them, appeared from an imperfect barometer of Capt, Allen's 
to be only a hundred feet above the sea : but Colonel Scott, the 
engineer, set it down at two hundred. As the canal from 
Haifa ill the Bay of Carmel to Beisan would be thirty-five 
miles long, utid the ground is level, it would appear that with 
a cutting of a hundred to two hundred feet deep for many 
miles, it would at least be expensive, if not difficult. 

The second canal from the southern end of the New Lake to 
Akaba on the lied Sea would appear to be altogether a more 
difficult undertaking. It would pass up the great Ai^aba valley 
with its desert sands for nearly sixty miles, before it would 
cross the watershed and meet the inland sea. On this w^ater- 
shed and its real character the entii# subject seems to turn. 
Captain Allen has persuaded himself that the valley of the 
Araba greatly resembles that portion of tlie Isthmus of Suez, 
which lies between the Red* Sea and the Bitter Lakes ; 
and that tlfe whole tract is scarcely raised above the level 
of the sea. So filled is his mind with this foregone conelu- 
4sion, that he does not give fair play tq the two travellers whose 
opinions he quotes as opposed to liis o^n. These opinions, 
however, are quite confirmed by the testimony bf others. Dr. 
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Schubert in going up tlie Araba, travelled near the foot of the 
eastern mountains. He notices that tlie west side of the 
valley is lower than *1110 eastern, and that, a long way u[), the 
ground is so low as to form a swamp. At a distance of a day 
and-a-half from Akaba he found himself 465 Paris feet above 
the sea; the next evening he was 954 feet. The Comte de 
Bertou came down the Araba from the north, and although 
his barometer was broken, and he could judge of heights in 
general only by the eye, he states that the watershed can be 
most distinctly pointed out opposite Wady Talh. The two 
slopes cannot be mistaken : and that towards the Red Sea he 
could see was very rapid. After journeying seven miles south- 
east he came to Wady GharendaL On returning up the Araba, 
he reached the watershed again ou the eastern side of the 
Araba at El Sat, having W ady Talli and his former position far 
to the west, as the Araba is no less than eight or ten miles 
wide. His statement that tlie waters of Wady Gharendal flow 
no| towards the north in Wady Jeib, but towards the south, 
is certainly opposed to that of Dr. Robinson, who was told the 
captrary by his Arabs. But Mr. Bartlett, like M. Bertou, 
saw the place with his own eyes, and distinctly confirms the 
truth of the bitterns assertion. He also speaks of the swampy 
ground remarked by Dr, Schubert. But we find in orie of our 
modern travellers, wdiom Capt. Allen has overlooked, abun- 
dant aitd clear confirmation of M. Ber ton’s statements in every 
particular. The late Rev. Dr. OHn is one of the few travellers 
who have visited the l(»wer half of the Araba, and who, in 
journeying along it, carefully examined the locality in reference 
to its height above the sea. The following passages furnish 
information at once applicable to the subject of Capt, Allen’s 
canal, 

“ My attention has been especially directed to the evidences 
‘ that may exist, in support of the opinion, which makes this 
‘ valley thf ancient channel of the Jordan. For the first twenty 
^ or twenty-five miles north of Akaba, this Wady is almost a 
‘ peifect levelj much of it has probably been covered with the 
‘ water of the sea, which has receded, or perhaps the bottom 
‘ of the vajley has been raised by sand. A heavy rain covers a 
‘ large tract of it with water* " 

** At nine o'clock this morning, (March 28, 184(1,) only nine 
‘ hours distant from the sea, we*passed over an extensive level 
‘ tract, which had recently been a lake, the surface of the earth 
‘ being yet spft, as well as bare of all vegetation and as smooth 
‘ us a ftoor. The drier p^irtt are white with an efflorescence of 
* salt. Dufiug ihe Aopr jce were passing among sandhills 
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twenty feet high^ covered'wiih shrubs and extending quite across 
the valley. For the four or five subsequent hours, there was a 
visible and very considerable ascent as we advanced Northward. 
Our encampment this evening, I feel confident, is several hundred 
feet above the level of the Gulf of Ahaba. Tlie bottom of the 
valley^ where not covered with sand, is composed of gravel 
and ftoiall stones, similar in all respects'but its greater extent, 
to the other Wadys in this region. The eastern side is for 
the most part higher, by thirty or forty feet, tlian the western : 
and the mountain torrents, which in the rainy season enter 
from a multitude of side Wadys, flow across the valley into a 
large channel near its western side. 

March, 29. During our first hour’s ride this morning we 
entered a section of Wady Araba, which presents an unusual 
and very cheerful aspect. The valley suddenly exjiaiids into 
a breadth of seven or eight miles by the receding of the 
mountains that bonnd its western side. Its surface, com- 
posed of compact sand, is almost perfectly level, and as we 

apjwoached, appeared to be carpeted with green grass 

lids beautiful oasis is limited on the North by a range of sand* 
hills, extending, so far as I could determine by the eye, quite 
across the valley, which again contracts to a widtli of five or 
six miles, and its bottom is once more paved with stones and 
gravel, and furrowed witli mountain torrents. Before nine 
o* clock the ascent had become laborious, and, for such a plain, 
quite steep. As toe advanced northward, the valley before us had 
the appearance of an interminable hilhside of a uniform slope, 
which finally reached an elevation equal to that of the 
IU0GES OF mountains BY WHICH IT IS FLANKED. By twelve 
o'clock we had reached the greatest elevation. It gave us an 
extensive view, especially of the region through which we had 
passed in coming from Akaha, 3t enabled us to overlook 

THE ItANOES OF MOUNTAINS WHICH BOUND WaDY AkaBA OK 

THE West, and to view the immense region which stretches to the 
West and South^ioest far beyond them. It appears like a vast 
plain^ whose utmost limit is the visible horizon, 

“ We left Wady Araba at this elevated point to go to Petra. 
I enquired of our guides, but could obtain no satisfactory 
answer, whether this high ground does not divide the torrents 
flowing northward in the rainy seasons from those which 
pursue the opposite direction. However this may be, it is 
obvious enough that the Jordan never found its way to the 
Ked Sea through this valley, unless, indeed, we may suppose 
that sUme great convulsion has raised its bed many hundred 
feet above its original level. The point of view which 1 have 
described is certainly much higher than that sea.*’ 


X X 
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This extract is all but conclusive. It appears to shew that 
the Araba for five and twenty nailes from the liead of the Red 
Sea is exceedingly flat, and rises but little above the sea level ; 
that a range of low sand-hills then extends across it, succeeded 
by a visible and very considerable ascent to an extensive plat- 
form,-" covered with gravel and small stone, and several hundred 
feet above the sea. This part would well answer to the locality 
of Dr. Schubert’s first measurement. This platform, after 
extending for several miles, is bounded to the northward by a 
range of hills extending quite across the valley ; the ascent 
up the side of these hills is laborious and comparatively steep : 
and the traveller standing on the summit can overlook the 
great western desert, whose bordering mountains along the 
Araba average more than a thousand feet in height. This 
range constitutes the watershed, and well deserves the descrip- 
tion of M. Bertou, as being the unmistakeable barrier which 
divides the Araba waters. Indeed its great height seems to 
show that the great valley is fairly divided into two distinct 
pi^tions : and that the southern half is no less than a cul de 
saCt passable indeed, but really enclosed on three sides. In 
respect to the excavation of a canal therefore, the valley would 
prove by no means so suitable as Capt. Alien imagines. If for 
twenty-five miles such excavation would be trifling, for at least 
twenty-five or thirty niore, the cutting must pass through 
soil varying in depth from three to nine hundred feet. Such 
an undertaking in the hot arid desert, where the murmuring 
of the Israelites brought on them the plague of serpents, and 
where, over hundreds of square miles, no water can he obtained 
except from a few scattered fountains, would surpass in diffi- 
culty and costliness almost any thing of the kind, which en- 
gineering enterprise has ever attempted to accomplish. We 
are arguing the case simply on the testimony qf travellers; 
on data such as Capt. Allen has himself employed in 
developing bis bold and ingenious scheme. A scientific suin^ey 
of the valley is absolutely necessary before the question can 
be finally set at rest : and much do we regret that t||e English 
Government declined to aid the gallant and accomplished 
officer, in his desire to accomplish it. 

Such are the two great plans, presented to, the merchants and 
scholars of IJurope and Asia, for bringing their distant settle- 
ments into more complete unbn with one another. Engineers 
can alone determine how far the one or the other plan, or even 
any at all, is practicable : hut public opinion is required to klfep 
the question, alive. If the world need an uninterrupted channel 
of sea navigation, the world will not fail to secure it. 
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Art. VII. — !• The Bengal Spectat€T^\^^2-AZ* * 

2. Selection of Discourses read at the Society fot the Acquisition of 
General Knowledge^ Fo&. 1, 2 anrf 3, 1840*43* 

3. Tuttwahodhinec Patrica^ for 1365. 

4. Mmic Patrica, Vol, L and VoL IL^ 5 parts, 

5. Tim Pamphlets on tfve Marriage of Hindu Widows, hy JEshwar 
CJmnder Vidyasagar, 1855, 

6. Introduction to an Essay on the Second Marriage of Wid(m$\ 
By a learned Brahman of JSfagpore, 

Triply has a British bard said : 

Without the sigh from partial boauty won, 

Ob t what were man I —a world without the sun. 

Truly is the influence of women on tho progress of civilization 
and the refinement of the stream of life appreciated and ac- 
knowledged. Truly is she looked upon as the beacon — the 
cynosure and the developer of the moral man. But one,, whe 
looks through the vista of ages, cannot but lament the loss to^ 
humanity from the position, which she has been allowed to bold. 
Go wherever we will, to hoary Egypt, the cradle of civile 
zation, to India the land of the Rishis, where Valmic and Vyas 
lived and sung, to Greece where philosophy is^ said to have 
been brought down from heaven, or to the countries where 
Confucius philosophized, and the Religion of Christ shed its 
benign influence, the condition of woman w^s not, we will 
find, what' it should have been. Legally, socially and morally 
there was no recognition of her individuality. We fail to 
see that she inspired the poet, kindled the warrior, or 
absorbed the attention of the historian and jurist as being 
the predominant element in the diffusion of humanizing in- 
fluences on society. Nor do we find that, in the domestic con- 
cerns of Ufe, she commanded that importance which was due to 
her as the evoker, the fashioner and modeller of the inner man. 
The restritftions imposed upon her personal freedom, hamper- 
ed the evolution of her faculties, which it was intended should 
be fully called forth to meet the ends of her creation, and neces- 
sarily prevented her from acting as the moral agent in th© 
domestic and social relations of life. This has in no small 
degree told on the progressive state of man. 

is not, our Intention to enter into details, to pourtray the 
c'^^ition of woman iii different countries, but we will just 
advert to a few’facts bearing upon this question. It is indeed 
a matter of surprize that even Plato thought that “a woman's 
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yirtJie may be summed up in a feiv words, for she has only to 
manage the house well, keeping what there is in it and obey- 
ing her husband,’' and that his ideal of social existence in- 
volved a community of wives/’ A Greek wife was never brought 
to society, and was considered more “as a necessary help- 
mate than as an agreeable companion/’ With respect to the 
Athenian Females, “they seem to have been destitute of all 
mental culture and refinement,’' and the laws of Lycurgus, 
tinder which the Spartan women lived, “ aimed almost exclu- 
jsively at physical results/’ In Korne the picture was cheering. 
Plutarch states that “ among no people of the world were wives 
so highly honored as in Borne, ” where polygamy and seclusion 
wereHinknown, and it is stated that in Home “ woman occupied 
a place far more elevated than that since assigned to her by 
Christian Governments/’* 

In India a daughter was regarded “ as the highest object 
of tel^iderness” (Menu IV., 185,) and according to Mahanirban 
Tantfa she should be maintained and educated with every care. 
Fem^iles were permitted to refid all works except the Vedas. 
Dr. Wilson states that Vyas “refiecting that these works 
* (V^das) 'may not be accessible to women and sudras and 
‘ mixed castes, composed the Bharat for the purpose of plac- 
‘ ing religious knowledge within their reach ” Marriages of 
females were •'contracted generally before they reached the 
age of puberty, and atnong tUe Kattris, the practice of Swayam- 
bara^ or choosing a husband from among a number invited for 
the purpose, prevailed. It is evident. from Sanscrit works that 
females were jealously guarded, and in no state of life were 
they independent. But at the same time there was no want 
of the feeling that it is the moral and not the physical nmans, 
that serve as a safeguard against temptation. (Menu IXl, 12,) 
says “ by close confinement at home, even under an affectionate 
ipid observant guardian, they are not secure ; but those women 
are truly secure who are guided by their own good inclinations/’ 
Again “no man indeed can wholly restrain women by violent 
measures; but by these expedients they may be restrained ; 
List the husbaud keep Jiis wife employed in the collection 
and .expenditure of wealth, in purification and jfema/c duty, in 
the preparation of daily food had the superintendence of 
household utensils/’. ' 

; Hindd fe not so mucl|i^|Biuded as is 

generally thought, for we find proofs of their “ appearaMO 

* for October, '855- This is a njost partial statement, made 

by one utterly ignorant of the true nature of Christum Civilisation, and as iguoraat 
or the true position of the Korean ^atrQn»-^KD« 
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openly in public at religious and other festivals and at public 
games, and the admission of men other than their kinsmen to 
their presence on various occasions.” The description which 
Menu gives of a good and faithful wife is this/^ She who deserts 
not her lord but keeps in subjection to him, her heart, her 
speech, and her body, shall obtain bis mansion in heaven.” 
In most of the writings of the Hindus, woman appears to 
have been honored. Menu and the Mahabharat state, “ Where 
females are honored, there the deities are pleased; but where 
they are dishonored, there all religious acts become fruit- 
less.” Br. Wilson says that “ in no nation of antiquity were 
women held in so much esteem as amongst the Hindus.” 
The Mahanirban Tantra (8th Woolash) says, “ A wife should 
‘ never be chastized but nursed like a mother, and if chaste and 
‘ loyal, should never be forsaken even under most trying cir- 
^ cumstances.” But love towards the wife could not be in- 
tense or pure when polygamy was t6lerated, and we find it 
distinctly^nentioned in Menu that in certain cases a man could 
take anotlier wife.* Hie present practice of Coolin Brahmin 
polygamy is however of modern origin, and is not authorized in 
the Shasters. 

Another proof of females being held in estimation, is to 
be found in the Mahabharat, where it is stated that in default of 
a son, a daughter should be entrusted with the sceptre, and there 
are several historical notices of females having reigned in the 
different parts of India. 

We meet with several legal and historical proofs of the Hin- 
dus having made considerable advancement in civilization, but 
a careful examination of the state of society as it prevailed in 
ancient times, will lead one to conclude, that it was wanting in 
some essential elements of a due appreciation of the respective 
duties of man and woman. Their knowledge of human nature, 
though just and correct in many points, was far from being 
comprehensive, nor do they appear to have understood well the 
ends of society. It is for this reason that we notice^ith regret, 
the severity of their laws, especially with refe|H^ to their 
widows, and the pra<|^ice of authorizing kinsmen others, to 
beget children on them without marrying theiiif indicates an 
abnormal state of the Hindu mind. A woman becoming a 
widow at once sinks, as it were, into nothingness in her domestic 
and social circle, she has to lead an austere life, and the laws 
mgarding her civil rights are calculated to bring her down to 
level, more especially if she has no issue. The re- 

• Yag^nawalcya says, a wife, who drinks spirituous iiquors, i« incurably sick, mis- 
chievous, barren, makes use of offensive language, brings forth only fenuilc offspring 
and manifests hatred towards her husband, and may be superseded by another wife. 
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pngnaticy of tlie Hindus, however, to tho marriage of their 
widows, is not entirely peculiar to them. We find it in no less 
an original and vigorous writer tlian in William Cobbett.* 

The sliaster relative to Hindu widows after the death of their 
husbands, refers to three courses: — 1st, Brahmacharja, (practice 
of austerity.) 2nd, Sobogomun, (immolation with the dead 
body of the husband.) 3rd, Punerbhobun, (re-marriage.) 

Sohogomiiii, or the rite of cremation, has been happily 
abolished in India. Leading an austere life is what every 
widow is enjoined to practice, and the marriage of Hindu 
widows seems to have ceased from time immemorial. We 
scarcely meet with any good historical proof of this custom 
having been observed by respectable f)eople. The Rarnayan 
mentions that, after the death of Balee and Havana, their 
younger brothers became the lords of their respective wddows. 
This only proves that the younger brother, in the event of the 
death of the elder, could be wedded to his widow. This cus- 
tom still prevails at Orissa. The Mahabharat mentions that, 
when Nula was missing, his wife Damawantee became again 
Swyamhara^ but this is explained by saying that the object of this 
procedure w^as to discover where Nala was, and expedite his 
return. We also find in the Mahabharat, that Vyasa was ap- 
pointed to beget issue on the widows of Vichritabrija, and the 
sons so born were Dhrilarastra and Pandu. The marriage of 
Arjuna with Woolovee (daughter of one Naga Rajah) is the only 
instance that we have met with. There are some who main- 
tain that the marriage of a widow daughter of a Naga Rajah 
is no proof that the practice obtained among the twice-born- 
classes. It appears, however, that among the lower classes, the 
practice has been in use. In Western India, the marriage of 
widows is called Gundharva Vivaha, or Natra. It prevailed in 
the dominions of Peshawar. “ The Mon Baneyahs of Gii- 
* zerat now settled in Malwa, and the Maroo or Joadpoor Brah- 
‘ mins have boldly introduced this happy change in their social 
‘ system.’' When Choitunya appeared-, he “ tauglit that widows 
might mari*y.” 

We shall now proceed to give few illustrations of the 

• He Rays ** but though it is as lawful for a woman to take a second husband as 
for a man to take a second wife, the oases are dift'erent and widely different in the 
eye of morality and of reason ; for, as adultery in the wife is a {greater offence than 
adultery in the husband : as it is more gross as it includes prostitution, so a second 
marriage in the woman is more gross than in the man, and argues great deficuenoy in 
that delicacy that innate. modesty, which after all is the ffreat charm, the charm of 
charms in the female sex. 

• • • ♦ 

The usual apologies that a lone woman wants a. protector, that she cannot manage 
her estate, that she catmot carry on her bnHnest, that she wants a home for her chit-^ 
dren, all these apologies are not worth a straw, for what is the amount of them ? Why 
she surrenders her person to secure these ends! Advice to Young Men, p. 177. 
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laws,, on the Marriage of Hindu widows. The word 
means sanction, and the works from which that sanction 
is derived are, 1st, the Vedas, 2nd, Sin rites or Codes of 
Law, and 3rd, Puranas or ancient chronicles. There are 
chiefly three descriptions of subjects which the works in 
question treat of, viz., 1st, spiritual matters ; 2iid, achar^ or 
ceremonial and ethical laws ; 3rd, vyhhara, or jurispru- 
dence* The exposition of religion which we And in the 
*Veda8, Sinrites and Puranas, is different* and it is left to men 
to adhere to that creed which they may think will most 
conduce to their spiritual welfare. With respect to achar or 
ceremonial and ethical laws, what the Vedas, Sinrites and 
Puranas concurrently enjoin is conclusive. In cases where they 
all disagree, tlie authority of the Vedas is considered supreme. 
If on any point the Sinrites and Puraniis differ, tlie injunction 
of the former prevails. The vyhhara or jurisprudence forms 
the principal portion of the contents of the Smritcs. 

It is already well known that the Sanhitas or text works of 
Smrites vary from eighteen to thirty-six. Next to tlie Sanhitas, 
we have the glosses, commentaries, and digests by a number of 
writers, which has led to the creation of five schools of law, now 
existing in Bengal, Benares, Mithala, Deccan and Marhatta. 
These sclioolsell look up to the original Smrites, but they“ assign 
the preference to particular couiuientators and scholiasts,” 
With reference to the Sanhitas, that of Menu is the most 
comprehensive, ami he is highly honored by name in the Veda 
itself, where it is declared that whatever Menu pronounced was 
a medicine fur the soul and the sage, Vrihaspati, now supposed 
to preside over the planet Jupiter, says in his own law tract, 
“ that Menu held the first rank among legislators, because he 
‘ had ex|)ressecl in his own code the whole sense of the Veda; 
‘ and that no code was approved which contradicted Menu.” 

The Vedas are four in number, and principally treat of 
“ precepts and prayers,” There are several Upanishads or 
branches of the Vedas, The following passage from Taitirya 
Sruti, one of the Upanishads, bears on the subject of the 
Marriage of Hindu widows : — 

% 511 ^ 

cfwIsRT It Mcft Tifer I 

As a chain is fastened round a sacrificial post, so may one 

♦ In Benj?al andMithala, certain religions matters are regulated according to the 
doctrines of Tantra. 
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man marry two wives, but as one chain cannot be fastened round 
two sacrificial posts, so one woman cannot have two luisbabds. 

There is also another passage in the Vedas, which is — 

Therefore one. woman ought not to have several husbands at 
one time. 

The above two texts are apparently contradictory, and it is 
contended by some that according to the latter text, a woman'* 
may not have more than one hushand al one time, but this does 
not prevent her from doing so at different times, or in other 
words when the first husband is dead. 

Neelkunt the commentator of the Mahabliarat, has however 
reconciled them. The following passage will be found in that 
work. Dhiragbatama said to bis wife who was to abandon 
liiin : — 

^ TISCT^USrJT I 

Jzw ■sftwfcT ^ cTf^ ^riTT?: 1 

xrc xrfw^fcr ^ i 

“ From this day I enact that a woman should •have only one 
husband as long as she lives, and whether be is alive or dead, if 
slie goes to another man, she will doubtless be degiaded/’ 

Isleelkunt, in explaining the meaning of these \erse.s, lias 
quoted the above two texts from the Vedas, and argues as 
ioliows : — 

Tf T ■sn'jrr vrwf>fi ^ici^r xTrf 

Therefore one woman ought not to have several liusbands 
at one time. The w’ords “ at one time*' may imply that she may 
have more than one husband at diflerent limes, or her inclina- 
tion may prompt her to have more than one husband, which 
renders the above prohibition necessary (i, e. tlie precept of 
Dliargbatama, founded on the passage from Taitirya Sriui 
quoted above.) 

Menu, Nareda, Sbanka, Lickita, Yagnawalcya and Harita, 
(authors of Sanhitas,) have all made mention of paneridtus 
or twice-inarried women, Menu says “ if she still be a 
^'irgin, or if she left her husband and returns to liirn, she 
must again perform the nuptial ceremony either with her 
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second or her deserted lord.’* Nareda divides them into three 
classes, viz. : — 

1. “A damsel not deflowered, but blemished by a previous 
marriage.” 

2. “ She who is given in marriage by her parents, duly con- 
‘ sideriiig the laws of* districts mid families^ but through love 
‘ accedes to anotlicr man.” 

3. Slie who ivS given by her spiritual parents to a sapiuda 
‘ of equal class on failure of brothers-in-law.” 

Yaguawaicya says, “ whether a virgin or deflowered, she who 
‘ is again esj)onsetl with solemn riglits is a twdcc mai-ried w o- 
‘ man, but she who slights her lord, and thi’ough carnal desire 
‘ receives tiie embraces of anotlierman eqind in class, is an uu- 
‘ chaste woman.” 

According to Vasiabtba, a damsel could be taken back from 
her husbaiuJ if of contem])tibIe birth, a enniicli or the like, if 
degraded or atflicted will) epilepsy, vicious, tainted with slmcking' 
diseases and frequenter of harlots; and Devola was of opinion 
that a woman could marry again, if her busbaiul wei'e an aban- 
doned simier, a heretical mendicant, iai})otent, degraded, or af- 
flicted with pbtlisis, or long al)sent in a foreign country. 

Of the tvvelv<3 kinds of sons enumerated by v^everal of the 
writers of Sanhitas, the son of a twice-married w oman is one. He 
is called Pomierhhava^ whom IMciiu, Devohi and ilondayana do 
not consider aiiLbeir (exce})t to his father’s ])i*operJy,) but a kins- 
man, while Yagnawalcya, Yaina and Ilaiita think tliat he is 
both a kinsman and heir to his father as well as to all the col- 
laterals. His position with the eleven kinds of soiis in the 
order of inheritance to paternal property, is a p(*iiit which does 
not appear to be settled. Menu assigns to him number 
eleventh, j3oudhayana tenth ; Devola eight li, Yama fourtl), 
Yagnawalcya sixth, and Harila third. I’he foregoing brief 
synopsis wdll show' that a twice-married woman ainl the st)n of 
a twice-married woman were persons not altogether iiHuxjnitv 
on tliis terra Jirrna, and the very circumstance of tliei'o being 
legislation on the subject, is of itself a proof of the practice 
having once prevaile<l. 

Let us now see what the sages enjoin as a lude of conduct 
on this subject. Vislma says, “ after the death of her husband, 
a wife must practise the austerities, or ascend the pile after him.” 
Catyayaiia says, “ if a w'onmn deserting her husband’s embrace, 
receive the caresses of anotlier man, she is considered as despL 
cable in this world.’’ “ Though her husband die guilty of many 
crimes, if she remain ever firm in virtuous conduct, obsequiously 
honoring her spiritual parents, and devoting herself to pious 

y V 
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austerity after the death of her husband, that faithful widow is 
exalted to heaven as equal in virtue to ilrundliatf* (wife of 
Bashista). 

Menu says “ but a widow who from a wish to bear cliildren, 
slights her deceased husband hy marrying again, bj iugs disgrace 
on herself here below, and sliall be excluded from the seat of 
her lord/’ Chapter V., 161 . Issue begotten on a woman by any 
‘ other than her husband, is here declared to be no progeny of 
‘ hers ; no more fhan a child begotten on the wife of another 
‘ man belongs to the begetter, nor is a second husband allowed 
‘ in any part of this code to a virtuous woman/^ Chapter V., 1 62, 

‘ Again, such a commission to a brother or other near kinsmen, 
‘ is nowhere mentioned in tlie nuptial texts of the Veda ; nor 
‘ is the marriage of a widow even named in the laws concern- 
‘ ing marriage.” Chapter IX., 65. “ This practice, fit only 

‘ for cattle, is reprehended by learned Brahmins ; yet it is de- 
‘ Glared to have been the practice of men while Vena had 
‘ sovereign power.” Chapter IX., 66. 

Vrihaspati says — Appointments of kinsmen to beget children 
* on widows or married women, when the husbands are deceased or 
‘ mpotent, are mentioned by the sage Menu, but forbidden by 
‘ himself with a view to the order of the four ages; no such 
‘ act can be legally done in this age by any other than the 
‘ husband!' — And Cullucbhatta, the commentator of Menu, 
states : — “ consequently such appointments were permitted in 
the ages preceding the fourth, but forbidden in the present age, 
and Vena reigned in tins period.” According to theMahanir- 
van Tantra, however, the marriage of Hindu Widows with men 
of any caste can be done, but the Tantras are looked upon more 
as an authority in spiritual than in social matters. 

We learn from the Bengal Spectator, that in 1756, Rajali 
Rajbullub Hoy Bahadoor of Dacca, wishing to have his widow 
daughter married, consulted a number of pundits, who ex- 
pressed an opinion that under tlie follow ing slohe her marriage 
could be effected : — 

II 

Women are at liberty to marry again, if their husbands be not 
heard of, if they die, become ascetics, impotent or degraded. 

The Rajah did not, however, act upon this opinion, and the 
question has for a long time been in a state of dormancy. 
With the diffusion of English education in and out of the Pre- 
sidency towns, there has been a perceptible, though rather a pas- 
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sire change in the ide^isof the natives on subjects connected with 
tiieir social institutions and a growing desire to effect reforms, 
has often been mirrored iu the different newspapers, tracts and 
pamphlets, which have beOu appearing from time to time. In 
social circles and coteries^ the talk on the marriage of Hindu 
widows has. not been altogether wanting, and many a member 
of Old IJengal, who some years ago used to be horrified and 
look aghast at such conversation, became in time so reconciled 
and subdued as to lend a dull and passive hearing, and the only 
remark which has of late years been made by them is, that 
“ there is no objection to adopting the practice, if we all be 
‘ unanimous/’ Rajah Rammohun Roy, to whose exertions wo 
are in Home measure indebted for the suppression of the 
Suttee rite, was constantly s])oken of iu many a native family, 
as l)aving goue to England with the avowed object of bringing 
al.)out the marriage of Hindu widows. We do not know exactly 
bow this impression got abroad, but it was so firm, especially in 
the female mind, that the old widows often jocularly talked 
of their marriage on the return of Rammohun Roy. VVe 
have heard that the subject of the marriage of Hindu 
widows engaged the attention of Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
but have not as yet met with proofs as to whether he earnestly 
carried on the discussion, or made any efforts to influence 
public opinion. 

In 1845, the British Indian Society corresponded with the 
Dbiinna Sabha and the Tuttwubodhinee Sabha on tlie subject 
of the marriage of Hindu widows. The latter association 
made no reply. I’lie correspondence with the Dhurma Sablia 
was carried on for some time, but it led to no practical results. 
Last year may bo called the great year of discussion and 
agitation on the subject of the marriage of Hindu widows. 
Ruiidit Eshwar Chunder Vidyasagur, Principal of tlie Calcutta 
Haiiscrit College, published a pamphlet, iu which he quoted 
the very sloke winch had been put into Rajah Rajbullub’s 
hands, and maintained tijat the code of Parnmin, from winch 
tliat sloke was given, was applicable to the Cali Yug, and the 
marriage of Hindu Avidows was therefore in accordance with 
the Shastcr. 

Hie publication of this pamphlet created much sensation 
in and out of Calcutta, and also roused a great deal of party 
spirit. The Vid^fsa^urites sternly contending that the view 
expressed there was the correct one, while tlie Dhurma 
Sahhites resolutely reiterated their conviction that the Shaster 
had not been Fully examined. This casual conversation merged 
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at leagii. into settled opinions, and no less than thirty tracts 
were pnblislied at different times in reply to the pamphlet. 

The Principal of the Sanscrit College had now to fight 
single liauded. Ho sat down wrapt in intense contemplation, 
and bringing all liis knowledge of ancient lore and force of 
logic to bear upon the subject, he published g, rejoimler, 
against which only two tracts have as yet appeared. The 
Bhascar (a weekly paper,) aiid the Tatlwahodhivce Patrun 
have supported the l^rincijial, while the Mask Patrica has taken 
a more catholic and coiupr<d;cn^ive view of the question, than 
we have as yet met with in any Hengalee work. 

AVe give every writer full credit for the best of intentions. 
We a}>preeiate the labors of those wboare engaged in the good 
work of social reform. We feel sure that posterity will remem- 
ber with gratitude, those who are directing their efibrts pro- 
perly to bring about a eonsumniatiou so devoutly to be wisslied 
for. We think it however our duty at the same time to express 
our sentiments on the subject. 

The code of Purasara from wliich tlie shhe in question is 
quoted, is divided into twelve Cliapters. The 1st Cha[>ter treats 
of the conversation between Vysa. and Parasai*a on the duties 
in the Cali Yng. The 2ud of the duties and occupations of 
a houseliolder in the Cali Yug. The 3nl oi‘ the rules relating 
to mourning. The 4lh, GlhandGthof rules relating to penance 
in special cases. Tlie 7tli of rules relating to ])uril]cation of 
articles. The 8th of rules relating to penance for killing 
cows, &;c. The 9th Chapter, of exceptions and special rules 
as to penance for killing cows, &:c. The 10th Chapter of rules 
relating to penance for inc(‘stuous crimes. The 11th Chapter 
of rules relating to penance for eating forbidden food, also 
for eating with certain inferior castes. The l‘2th Cha]>ter of 
rules relating to ])urificati()n in iniscellaneous cases. The 
above statement of the contents of Parasara will show that 
his code is far from being complete. There is not a sylla- 
ble as to the Vyhhahara Kunda, nor are the requirements 
of the Acliar sufiiciently met. If the code of Parasara 

be the code for the Cali Yng, how are the difierent qiujstious 
relative to caste, marriage, divorce, funerals, &c., to be settled t 
By what authority are also the questions as to inheritance, 
adoption, gift, contract, &c , to be adjudged ? It is contended 
that the code of Menu is intended for the Satya Yug, but 
we find that he (Chapter I, 8(),) talks of what should be 
done in all the Yugs. 

We have already mentioned that there are five schools of law 
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In India, viz., those at Bengal, Benares MIthala, Deccan and 
MarhatUi. For a list of the commentaries and digests held in 
estimation by tliese five wschools of law, we refer our readers to 
the woi'ks, named below.* 

“ A mere text book, “ says Mr. Ellis,” is considered by In- 
‘ dian jurists as of very little use, or aut.liority for the actual 
‘ administration of justice ; it may almost be said that the only 
‘ couciusive authorities are held to be the Siddhaiitas or c’07^- 
‘ dusioiis of the autlmrs of the objects and commentaries ; eacli 
‘ school adhering of course to the Siddhanta of its own 
‘ authors.” 

This H[)pears to be the more necessary when we are told by 
Mr. Ward, that, “ with the exception of Menu, the entire work 
‘ of no one of these sages has come down to the present 
‘ time.” 

In Bengal, tlie digest of Raghunandan and Prayaschitya 
Bibaka are considered leading authorities, and the marriage of 
Hindu widows is not allowed by them. Tliey as well as 
Hemadri, Mmlduii Parijat, Neeruyasindboo and Yabhalutra 
Mowooka stand on the authority of the Aditya Purana.f 
Madiiah Acharjea the commentator of Parasara who has 
sjioken of Menu to the following efibct : ‘'no one has composed 
^ the Vedas, the four-headed Brahma is llieir rememberer, 
‘ Menu in like manner remembers Dfiarma at eveiy kulpa,” 
bas expressed bis opinion that the marriage of widows men- 
tioned l)y Parasara is not ap]>licahle to the present age. 

^ This injunction of Parassara 

as to the second marriage of widows must be considered to ap- 
ply to other Ahigs. 

All the commentaries are based upon Menu. Rammohun 
Roy in his Rights of Ancestral Property, says, “ the natives of 
‘ Bengal and those of the Upper Provinces believe alike in the 
‘ sacred and authoritative cliaracter of the writings of Menu and 
‘ of the other legislative saints.” And it is stated in the “ Suin- 
‘ mary of the Laws and (Aistoms of Hindu Castes,” “ tlnit the 
‘ books chiedy relerredto in Wyivastkas in the Deccan, are tlie 
‘ text books of Menu and Yagnawalcya ; the Mltakshara 

* Macuaugliteir.s Iliiidii Law, Vol. T., p. ^1. Ellis on the Law Books of the Hindus 
(Transuetions of the Madras Literary Soeiety, part L) Colebrooke’s Preface to the 
two 'Ireatises on the Law of Inheritance, Strauj^c’s Hindu Law, Vol. I., p. Sia. A list 
of the Law Books of tlie Hindus will be fouixl in Artliur StceFs Summary of the 
Laws and Customs of Hindu Castes, fob Bombay, 1827. 

f “ Wliat was a dutv in the iirst an;:e must not, in all cases, be done in the fourth 
amoii*';' the thinjj^s^forbidden is “ the second { 4 ’ift of a married woman whose husband 
has died before consummation and procreation ou a brothex*’s widow or wife.’* Jones* 
Moon, p. 864. 
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* or Vidyaneshara a commentary on the latter ; the Myookh, 

® Niruna Sindhoo, Hemadree, Koustoob and Parasara Ma* 

‘ dhoo,* all apparently of the Benares school,” 

Having stated our reasons against the reception of Para- 
sara, as tl)e ai^jhority for the present age for the rejection of all 
the Sanhitakars and commentators, we will now give the opi- 
nions of the English learned writers on the subject. 

Sir I'homas Strange says, “ long absence is considered 
by sages as equivalent to natural death*” In a case of 
this kind indeed, authority exists to justify a , wife in tak- 
ing another husband, since the natural passion, (says Jagar- 
nath on a similar occasion) “ implanted in the human race 
by the divinity is not to be endured.” But the texts of 
Dcvola referred to are considered as regarding past ages not 
the present, and at all events not as legalizing the act. 
Again, a second hmhand being declared to be a thing not 
^ allowed to a virtuous woman in any part of the Hindu code, by 
‘ wlucli, when her husband is deceased, she is directed ‘ not even 
‘ to pronounce the name of another man,' That the prohibition 
‘ is as old at least as Menu appears from the references to his In- 
‘ stitntes ; though from its being included in the enumeration of 
‘ tilings forbidden to be done in the present age, a time is implied 
‘ when it did not exist. That second-marriage by women is 
practised in some of the lower castes is, according to Hindu 
‘ prejudices, no argument in their favor ; these castes being in 
‘ many instances not within the contemplation of the law.” 

Artliur Steel in his Summary of the Xaw and Custom of Hin- 
du Castes, states, (in page 175) “ among the Brahmins and 
‘ higher castes in the case of the liusbaiid of the woman dying 
‘ after marriage, tiiough before the slianee has occurred, she 
‘ is considered a widow and cannot re-marry.” In page 170, 
‘ he says, “ among the lower castes, widows and w ives under 
‘ circumstances, are allowed to form the inferior contract 
‘ termed nikah, pat, &c.” Again in page 32, “ the second- 
‘ marriage of a wife or widow (called pat by the Marliattas, and 
^ jNfatra in Guzerat) is forbidden in the present age, at least 
‘ to twice-born castes: See Menu, C. Dig., 273. But it is not 
' forbidden to Sudras J3. S.” 

Maenaugliteu also says “ second-marriages after the death 
^ of the liusband first espoused are wholly unknown to the 
^ Hindu law ; though in practice among the inferior castes 
^ nothing is so common.” 

We have endeavoured to show that a fair and candid exposi- 
♦ Thia, we believe, means Piirasara, as interpreted by Madliaub Acharjoa. 
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tion of tlie Sliasters, and the already received opinions wl]ich 
are looked upon as authorities are opposed to the marriage of 
Hindu widows. have come to this conclusion from an 

impartial consideration of the subject, and if in this we are 
mistaken w^e shall be happy to be corrected. 

But it strikes us that if the social evils of this country afe 
to be removed, the establishment of particular points as to 
whether they are allowed by the Shaster or not, cannot be 
productive of substantial service to the cause. The S/i(iste7\ 
though written at different periods and embodying the results 
of considerable knowledge and experience, cannot be looked 
upoTl as the exponent of the eternal and immvtaMe principles of 
right and justice in all its ])arts. It was written by human 
beings, and its inculcations must be with reference to their 
peculiar education, ))redilecti()ns, peculiar views of tilings and 
the state of society in which they lived. It is jiossible 
that their legislation might have suited the age when it was 
made, but it cannot surely be intended for all the ages to 
come. The state of humanity is not stationary — it changes — 
and with such clianges, new features in the social system are 
discovered — new wants are created, new evils have to be 
checked, and the legislation which suits a nomadic, monastic 
or military life cannot well meet recjuirernents of an industrial 
and social life. Wliatever legislation there may be in re- 
ference to the social institutions of the Hindus should be 
judged by other texts. They are themselves well aware tliat 
the legislation of their sages on many subjects is not in ac- 
cordance with the princi})les of right. They must know well 
that the legislation as to punishing tlie sudras for reading the 
Vedas or sitting with the Brahmins in the same bed is wrong, 
and lias been but a dead lett#. They need not be told that the 
legislation as to the penance for many acts done is not operative. 
Which then we ask is a better ground to stand upon — the au- 
thority of ancient codes which in many parts are at variance 
with justice, or the authority of the eternal, immulable, unmis- 
takeable principles of natural reason and right, the standard of 
virtue which the Shasters profess to represent f It is ])os- 
sible that the authority of the Shaster, if rendered subservient 
to the determination of a question, may be productive of im- 
mediate good results, but there can be no mistake that it will 
be on an insecure basis to be shaken by an ordinary blast, w iiile 
the sanction of the moral principles lightly inculcated and 
applied, cannot but eventually triumph. They carry with 
themselves the seeds which slowly but surely germinatej and 
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when they fructify they weather every storm and stand firm 
with the might of an oak. 

If our native friends are at all anxious to bring about social 
reforms, they must bear in mind that this can be most effi- 
caciously effected by the diffusion of moral influence. The 
&cient writings may be ransacked — authorities collected, eluci- 
dations and illustrations given — the force of logic used, — the 
subtleties of a dialectician displayed. But as long as the 
ground is not manured — as long as the preparatory processes 
are not gone through — as long as the labors of cultivation 
are not systematically attended to, the husbandman ought not 
to indulge in the expectation of reaping iiis harvest. 

In Bengal there has been a great deal of talk, discus- 
sion and writing, on the subject of Widow Marriage. The 
arguments used on different occasions are almost the same. 
They refer to prostitution and abortion. We have reason 
to believe that there is a great deal of chastity among the 
widows in the middle class, thougli we do not deny that the 
above two evils prevail, but to what extent it is difficult to state, 
in the absence of statistics. Our native friends are also well 
aware that the state of coerced celibacy is an unnatural state 
whether it refers to man or woman — that tills unnatural state 
does in no way promote domestic or social happiness, but is 
attended with unhappy results — tiiat every being living in this 
unnatural state is precluded from being useful to society, and 
to all intents and jiurposes dies a social death — nor need we 
tell them that no country where women are degraded can 
socially and morally advance. We consider the deprivation 
of Hindu widows of the freedom to marry, an unjust prohibi- 
tion, and is calculated to operate prejudically on their elevation 
as rational and moral heings. • 

But the question as to the marriage of Hindu widows refers 
more to Hindu women than to men, and if Hindu women are 
to be freed from restrictions upon their freedom, and ele- 
vated, it is necessary that they should receive in the first 
instance the benefits of a good sound education. Now when 
we institute an enquiry as to what has been done for the 
enlightenment of the females, we find, tiiat although their 
education has been carried on in some parts of Bengal on 
a limited scale, yet. the results are not likely to be such 
as to lead to any immediate substantial reforms. Tlie se- 
rious drawbacks on the education of females are, that if they 
are sent to a school they are withdrawn at an early age 
when they are married, and the elder females with whom they 
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have to associate, beiag generally illiterate, do not at all sympa- 
thize with them, but, oh the contrary, discourage them in the 
acquisition of knowledge. What may be learned at school or 
elsewhere is thus in many instances almost thrown away and 

Jost- . ■ . ^ 

We have recently advocated in the pages of this Reviefwr 
i\\e Zenana education through English Governesses. This system 
appears to us to be well suited to the domestic constitution of 
the natives who are opposed to public education, on the ground 
that it is calculated to interfere with the exercise of “ gentler vir- 
tues.’' One great recommendation in the Zenma system is that 
it throws tlie younger as well as elder native females upon the 
society of Christian ladies, which cannot but be improving to the 
former. We think that the habitual association of native females 
with good European Governesses will exercise a more healthy 
induenee on the former, than a mere smattering of Bengali or 
luigiish. Interesting conversations on subjects of practical 
importance are calculated to promote thought and enquiry, and 
thus gradually, though insensibly, advance the cause of truth. 
At the same lime, we hope, we will not be considered as in any 
way depreciating the utility of knowledge through books, 
whicli very often have to be converted into the staple of the 
conversation. 

It is very much to be regretted that a good series of books 
in Bengali, specially intended for females, is still a desidera- 
tum. These books should aim more at things than words — 
they should contain lessons so arranged, as gradually to 
exercise the different faculties which it is necessary to 
develope, that the readers may possess a good judgment, 
right feelings, and above all, quiet but fervent piety. As 
yet no efforts of the kind have been directed. The temptation 
to imitation is so great, that before crawling is practised, 
running is thought of — llfefore the reading bookisgohe through, 
the piano engrosses the mind. The change in the female 
mind is scarcely marked by any new phases, and if there be any 
passive change in ideas, it does not arise in the majority of 
cases from conviction^ but from a spirit of compromise. 

We are by no means surprized at such results. We know 
too well that the education of males has been, and is being still 
conducted in the Government institutions on erroneous princi- 
ples. The principal characteristic of that system is Cramming. 
In every branch of instruction, memory is wonderfully exer- 
cised. The fxercise of reasoning is not adequately carried 

♦ See previous Number. 
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on, and the manner in which tine boys are generally taught 
does not force them to tkinh These are the leading features of 
the intellectual education. As to mOral and religious education 
the result is idL When the system of education is such, what 
influence can it have on those who receive it, or on the females 
with whom they associate? As an unhealthy eflect of such 
education, we find in our native fVien(|^ a want of earnestness 
in doing their best to secure a “ happy home.” How few 
there are who habitually spend the evenings with their family 
in interesting and instructive conversation ! Alas, the tempta- 
tion for the bottle is so strong, that intellectuality and the play 
of the gentler emotions must succumb to sensuality ! 

Under such circumstances, we entertain serious doubts, as to 
whether any great social reform can be immediately effected. 
It is possible that the force of the present agitation, or the pres- 
sure of influence, may bring about one or two marriages of 
widows, but when there is no good male education, using that 
word in its only true sense, when the females are so far behind, 
when the duty' of liaising tliem is not practically appreciated, 
whe#e are the elements for sustained and continuous action ? It 
remains therefore to be seen whether the proposed innovation 
only requires an outlet, whetfjer it will burst forth and roll 
on, meandering through fields and meadows and spreading ferti- 
lity and verdure, or whether it will stand still, be checked in its 
career, and forced to recede. We shall be agreeably surprized 
if we are disappointed, but we judge of probable effects from 
well known causes. 

A petition having been presented to the Legislative Council 
by a portion of the native community, beaded by Baboo Joy- 
kisseii Mookerjea of Bali, together with a bill for the removal of 
legal impediments to the marriage of Hindu widows, Mr. John 
Peter Grant introduce<l that bill in November last. He was sup- 
ported by Sir James Colville and Mr. LeGeyt, Member on be- 
half of the Government of Bombay. The bill has not yet been 
read for the second time; one petition from certain natives 
of Bombay, and one from the Rajah and a number of inhabi- 
tants of Krishnagore have since been presented in support of 
the bill. The orthodox portion of the community, at the head 
of which stands Rajah Radhakaunt Bahadoor, have had a 
public Meeting, at which it w^as resolved to memorialize the 
Legislative Council, and the Home Authorities, if necessary, 
against Mr. Grant’s bill, on the ground of its being a direct 
interference with the religious usages of the country. It does 
not appear that matters have since much progressed. 
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The bill in question consists of a preamble, and two 
sections, which appear to us to be defective. Section I. 
of the proposed bill is as follows : — “ No marriage con- 
tracted between Hindus shall be deemed invalid, or the 
issue thereof illegitimate, by reason of the woman having 
been jjreviously man ied or betrothed to another person since 
deceased, any custom or interpretation of the Hindu law to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

We regret to notice several important omissions in this 
section. 

1. There is no definition of a valid widow marriage. 
When the existing law is diametrically opposed to such mar- 
riage, it is quite possible that the facts of the marriage may be 
often disputed in a Court of Justice, and the law should there- 
fore define what would constitute valid wddow^ marriage. The 
modes of solemnization may be left to the parties themselves, 
who will act according to their convictions, and with this the 
Legislature has nothing to do, but they are bound to lay down 
wliat procedure would make the marriage valid.. 

2. Hindu girls are now married at the. age of seven or 
eight, and there are many wlm become widows at that age. 
The section does not state at what age they are to be married. 
When the Government is. about to legislate on the mar- 
riage of Hindu widows, they have a right to legislate 
in the best way they can. We are clearly of opinion that no 
widow ought to be married, unless she arrives at her uiajority, 
as it is necessary that she should have a clear conception of her 
new sphere of life, and be able to act as a consenting or dissen- 
ting party in a matter so dee)>ly afiecting her interests. 

3. We also fail to notice the absence of information on the 
following points, L, Can a widow marry at her own discretion or 
is the consent of her parents or guardian necessary? II., Wliether 
a widow can be married to a man who has already one or 
more wives living at the time. III., Whether she can be married 
to one who is of a different caste ? 

Sec. 2nd of the proposed bill declares all rights, and in- 
terests, which any widow may by law^ have in her deceased 
husband’s estate, either by way of maintenance, or by inheri- 
tance, shall upon her second marriage, cease and determine 
as if she liad then died, and the next heirs of such deceased 
husband then living, shall thereupon succeed to such estate, 
provided that nothing in this Section shall affect the rights 
and interests of any widow in any estate or other property, to 
which she may have succeeded or become entitled under the 
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* will of her late husband, or in any estate or other property 

* which she may have inherited from her own relations, or in 
‘ any Stridhun or other property acquired by her, either during 
‘ the lifetime of her late husband or after his death.” 

The objections to this section are — 

1st. That it would punish the widow by entailing on her the 
forfeiture of her interest in her deceased husband^s property 
if she married^ while she would be protected under the lex loci 
Act in the enjoyment of that property if she led un immoral 

life-* 

2nd. If a Hindu widow renounces lier religion and marries, 
her civil rights are not affected, because of the lex loci Act, but 
if continuing a Hindu^ she marries, she forfeits her riglits. This 
clearly amounts to a punishment for her adhering to a 
religion, which she conscientiously believes to be true. 
It affords us pleasure to state that another petition embody- 
ing the above views, and submitting a sketch of the marriage 
act, 5s shortly to be submitted by a section of the native com- 
munity, and we sincerely hope that it will receive that attention 
which its importance warrants. We really think that the 
legislation on the subject of widow marriage ought to be on 
sound principles — on principles which may give full justice to 
the Hindu woman, and conduce to the establishment of her 
identity. 


• Doe dem Sanminoney Doesee, vk. Nenaycha*ii Doss, Bell and Taylor’s Reporto 
of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, VoL % p. 8o0. 
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“ Ex Kremo'* Poems chiefly written in Indian by IL G\ Kcerie. 
Edinhui^yk, 1855. 

In tlie confessedly poetical works of any writer, tliere is something 
of far greater importance to be noticed by the critic or the reader, 
than that which is exclusively poetical in form or in idea We have 
many instances in literature of truly noble souls, glowing with all 
the intensity of eager inspiration, and yet unable to ex])ress it in 
that objective dress which would at once heighten its truth and 
beauty, and attract others to admire it. We do not mean merely 
what may be defined as poetical inspiration, in which the imagination 
plays so largo a part, as by combining, harmonising and ada[)ting 
old concepts, it almost seems to create new intellectual existences, 
but what to the common eye seems to have in it no poetry, proper- 
ly so Cidled — such manifestations as earnestness, energy, strong 
will, fervent passion. In all of these the imagination more or less 
predominates, and yet they are never recognised as in thvrnstdves 
poetical. But, to a large extent, they really are so, although no 
recogiUKsed canons of criticism may be brouglit to prove it, and 
whether luanifested in the life of an individual, the words of a 
speaker, or in the works of a writer, to the human instinct they 
do seem poetical. It may be tlint to a large extent feeling c/r 
emotion underlies them and that their manifestation in one 
excites a corresponding cffl^elopment cJf* them in (dhers — as the 
great law of sympathy comes into play. In intellect it may be imagi- 
native, and in the higher regions of ontology and the exact sciences 
it undoubtedly is, but all feeling is poetical, not because of its 
imaginative ideality, but because of its reality and universality. 
Tlie emotional consciousness of the race is ever more to be trusted 
for the truthfulness of its contents than the rational. 

Hence it is that if, in the life of action or in literature, we meet 
with a man of sincere honest energy, combined with pure feeling and 
both coloured by the lights of a warm enthusiasm, we feel that he or 
his works are poetical. No matter if he has never written a rhythmical 
line, still there is that about him which the universal human instinct 
recognises as poetical. This may be but a low stage of develop- 
ment for the heaven-born faculty, but still it is the first. 

' Advancing from this we come to the man who has been taught 
by nature to lisp in numbers hoavever rude. He not merely has a 
soul of poetic fire, but ready words rising to his lips to express it. 
He wants expression, he cares not of what sort, so as it is true, 
corresponding* with his actual thoughts. Tlie poet must ever be 
true, for his words are often as heaven-born as his thoughts, and th« 
moment he ceases to be true to himself, and his age, and liis God, he 

a 
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passes away, like Drydeii and the poets of the Restoration, hurled 
under a heap of artificial obscenity and falsehood. The rude and self- 
taught poets of nature are such, the Davids and Burns, who have been 
taken from following the plough or tlie herd to be the sweet-singers 
of their fatherland. Theirs is no fettering. They are free as the 
lark, whose praises they sing, and the dress in which they give forth 
their warm thoughts, is to them a matter of little importance. Such 
are the ballad- singers of a nation — such those whose words are in 
every maiden’s mouth, and live upon a nation’s lips. They are the 
true lyrists, and often the only teachers of their age, as they are ge- 
nerally the depositories of its intelligence and the chroniclers of its 
history. Yet great as they are and popular with the world, they 
must yield, in the light of an intelligent criticism, to a third class 
greater than even they. There are those wlio drag fortlv from their 
lyrical unconsciousness the richest gems, and cut and polish and illu- 
minate them, so that to the eye of the connoisseur they seem priceless. 
Tiie world may see in them but a useless brilliancy or an obscure 
beauty that they cannot understand, but the educated mind the near- 
er it is to heaven, the more studies, and loves, and communes with 
such. Their subjective poetical richness is well expressed in an ob- 
jective form, and in such there is not merely the innate music of poe- 
tical tliougUts, but the exquisite melody of a ‘ soft Lydian air’ and 
the stirring inarch of a Dorium measure. The statue is a glorious one, 
and its fame is rendered all the more attractive and soul-exciting by 
the exquisite drapery that but half conceals it. Of such a class 
is Tennyson, whose ‘ Lotvs Eaters' and ‘ Ladij of Shalot' seem 
as it were Divine poetry set to the music of the spheres. 

We have been led into these remits b^ the volume before us. 
The reader rises up from itf perusal witr a feeling of pleasure in 
whicli there is a slight degree of pain, and it is only after analyzing 
some of the poems and searching into every part that he can dis- 
cover the cause of the latter. It is precisely this — the writer has 
burning, eloquent, manly thoughts to express, and he does it now 
with such beauty and now with such clumsy raggedness that the want 
of harmony dispels the perfection of the pleasure that would otherwise 
be felt. It is not merely that one piece is inferior to another in its 
rhythm, but parts of the same short piece are unequal. There is 
much of the fire of Massey and Smith with only a little of the 
melody of the Laureate, before whom all modern poets must bow. 
This is a defect that will of course be corrected, as the author in- 
creases in poetical experience, but the fault is too glaring to be 
passed over in a book, when there are so many pieces of true power 
and beauty. 

Of all Indian litterateurs whose works we have read, this one 
seems to have succeeded best. Ills oriental allusions are correct, 
and the stand-point of the volume is a manly and Christian one. 
The author is no rupee-hunter wlio seeks nought but self, while 
in the midst of millions whom the devil holds fast in his grij). He 
does not apply the selfish policy to India and paint it us a land of 
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hff\nty aiul grandeur, because there a fortnuc tuny be made or a 
jX'nsion secured on easier terms than at liome. No ! he rather writes 
against tins, and the curse of gold selfishly pursued is the moral of 
» one of tlje largest of the poems in the volume Michael De Mas^ 
the Gold -finder.*^ He had devoted his whole life to its acquisition, 
he had searclied in India for it, he had fouglifc, and toiled, and suffered 
for it, he ii:id roamed over many lands in search (d' it —and then had 
reached California where a band of adventurers find him : 

They parted ; in the e>vcninp^, when they met, 

Thoif leutier wore « sad and solemn look. 

And with few words he led them np the rocks, 

Into a, stern wild scene : far as they looked, 

(■lilf heaped on clilf, mid stni e on fiagment stone, 

Xkc hmd’s brown ribs extended ; licrc and theie 
Steep chasms it had, declinin': to the sea ; — ' 

Siinie were the beds of strcMins', that evermore 
Washed down the golden g'ain, and in a year 
P.i (i to the treasury of the insatiate flood 
More than the subjects of the richest kings 
Yield to their despots in a century : 

But some of them were dry and choked with stones 
And logs <if rotting timber, and deep smid ; 

Here, with the lumps of ore heap* d high around, 

They found a human skeleton; hard by, 

A rusty cutlass, such as mariners use, 

Whereon was rude'y graven, and half-effaced, 

The wofda, “ Michael Dc Mas,” and underneath, 

“ I die of want upon a ked ‘of ’gold,”, 

Tlie healthiness of the book consists in this, that having taken 
nway from view what is to inost in India, the only aim of their 
life — gold, he yet shows, thafWhere arc other and nobler objects to 
rouse energy and to excite to “ work while it is called to-day.’^ 
The moral of the whole work may be put thus : TJie man 

is a coward and a sinner who does not work energetically in 
Jndia. But many are the incitements to energy. The majority of 
mankind and especially the specimens of them in this land labour, 
but for gold ; the apathetic Hindoo who passively reposes in the 
depths of his own subjectivity, is roused to energy only by the 
calls of a powerful affection or an enslaving su];crstition, as in 
the case of Suttee, and self-immolation at the shrine of Jaganath. 
But to us there are nobler incitements to enei-gy. We must do 
duty for duty’s sake first, for God’s sake afterwards, and our 
own last of all. The truest energy is manifested in tlie ' Battle of 
Life’ where we ever move onward and upward, with the devil behind 
and God above us,,” Such is the song of Mr. Keene in India and 
a noble one it is, and we honour him for it. Such is the song that 
the Missionary sings in every action of his life, a song never before 
sung in India till Arnold give ns his Oakfield. Such is the song that 
sounds far away .amid the wide Savannahs of the West, where Long, 
fellow sings his Excelsior and Psalm of Life, such tlie song whose 
notes re-echo in the crowded factions and jostling streets and public 
parts of Y'oung England. The beauty of the description as well 
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as the moral, will excuse us for inserting in full the Tomh of the 
Snttee : 

THE TOMB OF THE SUTTEE. 

Coimc forth, in}" fairest ! from your sheltered glade 
Of »hick-gri wn mangoes, where the white tents stand 
Half hid, half seen heneatli the chequered shade ; 

Cuinc \\ith me while day lingc»s, hand in Iiand, 

Among the meadows of the glimmering land, 

A flood of fire .surrounds the sun’s decline, 

The hills tlirow long grey shadows on the plain ; 

Par off, the bells upon the necks of kino 

Make silver jangling from the c reaking wain, 

And pass away, and all is still again. 

Shouts to his fellows now the housing hind, 

'I he startled jmrtridgc whirrs his homeward flight, 

The rocks and trees gr w less and less defined, 

Fainter and Ifaintcr every sound and sight. 

And scarce the Irghest points retain the light. 

Ilcie, where tlm latest beams of day are thrown, 

Cazf* on fids ruined pile, and name its name — 

A weed-grown doorway, and a heap of stnne. 

And here a minaret standing, still the smne *, 

And here the mortar dyed with hues of flame. 

Bright as of old the broken painting glows. 

An if the beautiful survived the strong— 

The wihl-fig splits the cupo'a, aful throws 
Against the sky i'S frantic arms go hmg, 

In all the petuhim e of vulgar wrong. 

This place, where ruin mars the work of love, 

Was made a monument in years gone by, 

Of one with more than manhood's might who strove, 

And C'Uiqu' red death by learning how to die, 

And, "ilci't, give a ribald world the lie. 

In such an hour as this, withou!f% veil — 

Sorrow's devotion is not earthly, proud — 

Here came, with features beautifully pale, 

A youthful widow, ’midst a josthng crowd 
Of self-applauding saints and minstrels loud, 

And )ovele>s friends exulting iu her part 

As though it were thesr own. Oh I who can say 
What thoughts have struggled in her beating heart 
Througli the long hours of that lone, weary day — 

W’^hat griefs, what hopes, what fears to pass away ! 

E’en now one shudder ns she mounts the pile : 

'J’he struggle passes ; with a ca m delight 
fcihe takes his head upon her breast— hgr smile 
Is hid by flames tha% o^lorous and bright, 

Rise canopied with smoke. 

We gaze to-night 

Upon her tomb, I and my fair-haired wife ; 

hhe — not unequal, should love bid her dare — 

As home we turn, asks, Does not duteous life 
Make truer martyrdom, and sight more fair, 

For men and angels, than one blank hour of despair ?” 

The same is dramatically illustrated iu the piece entitled Origin of 
Caste, Our readers %ill see that Mr, Keene is successful not merely 
from his manly, honest, God-fearing energy, but from that simple 
<lomestic emotion that sheds a light of gentlest beauty over his pftges. 
There is the proud strength of mau and the calm trustful faith of 
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woman, the enerj^y that — Satan like — would scale the heavens, and 
the love that would nestle close to the beating heart and live for ever 
a life of faith. Indeed it is the combination of these two — manly 
'tmergy and domestic affection, that lends such an interest to the book. 
The two following poems will illustrate both, while at the same time 
they hav(‘. not a fcAV inelegancies which a more matured experience 
will Avipe out. We should like to see Ex Eremo in every Indian 
home, anti its manly aims in every English breast. 

olive's dream before the battle of PL asset. 

“ The inojority (of the eouneil) pronounced against and Clive declared hts concur- 
rence with the majority But scarcely had the meeting broken up than In' was himself 

ogHin. Ill* retired alone unde.r the shade of some trees, and passed near an hour rhere in 
Oumght. Ill' cainn back determined to put everything to the hazard, and gave orders (liat aU 
'hould be in readness for passing the riVer on the morrow.'*— M acaulay. 

Beneat h the thick old mango-trees the trunks are growing black ; 

The night-hawk screams a bolder note, and wheels a wider track ; 

Far to ilie right, all ghastly white, thick tents are dimly seen ; 

Barbhfic music faintly wails, the river runs between ; 

All blood-red on the western verge the skirts of twilight lie, 

And two pale horns from the cast go slowly up the sky. 

Who walks at such an hour in the strange garb of the Frank, 

And ill tigs himself in gloomy guise on yonder grassy bank ; 

And mutters ’Twero madness, sure, with such a force as ours, 

To bide the brunt while yet the Moor unbioken holds his powers, 

In hope to gain Moorshedabad or Patna’s distant towers 

Sore labours has that leader proved, but toil has worm him less 

Than cares which weighed, and nigh dismayed, his soul with their distress. 

For stronger is the chief to do, than steady to endure, 

And till to-day the swift with him has et'er been the sure. 

But now is come a direr strait than e’er the little band 

Have known since first their venturous feet have trod this foreign strand ,• 

The blood-stained rake, the tiger prince, that laid their city low, 

And slow their best and bravest by a cold-blood coward’s blow, — 

He marches now with all his force, and boasts, in drunken glee. 

To drive the palc-faccd traders down before him to the sea ; 

And well may those stoul strangers rest content his speed to stay, 

Or trust to wait till cools his hate, or his armies melt away. 

Kow sinks the din from eitlicr camp, and not a sound is heard 
Except the roar of hungry beast, or scream of prowling bird ; 

And Clive still lies extended ; but no more he mutters now. 

For sleep has sealed his weary eyes, and soothed his aching brow. 

’Tis strange and sad to see that man of action in repose ; 

As sleeps the child, or mother mild, to outward sense he shows : 

To sense he shows ; but who can say if all be peace within, 

Or if the frame’s mute trance allow full scope to wrath and sin ? 

Ha ! mark you not that clenching hand, that wild convulsive start ; 

And who but deems that angry dreams are surging at his heart 9 
T'lic body sleeps, the spirit wakes ; and in the unknown land 
She visits then she docs what he could never understand. 

Her jailer dull, he chains her down ; but when his care grows slackj 
Her flight she takes till he awakes, and quickly call:! her back ; 

But what would it avail to tell of whore her feet have been ? 

Ho could not understand her speeclv, or see what she has seen. 

Sleep, warrior, sleep, the God of battles will have work for thee, 

And well though thou canst toil at need, yet rested must thou be ; 

For, violent and bad, thou art JjeHovAii’s servant still, 
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And c’cn to iliec a dream may bo tho anf^cl of Itis will. 

What changing cloud, what wreathing shapes float through that slumbcrcr's 

breast ! 

W hat voices of vague augury, re,)oicing or distrest ! 

While underneath and over all the tissue is of gore. 

The crimson coat, the meteor flag, the hue of England’s w'ar, 

The tiger- prince flics fast away, the foe shout in his rear, 

The echo falls on Delhi's walls, and rocky Jessulmere ; 

The wild Mahratta hosts are broke, the proud Rohilla yields ; 

High kings are bending on their thrones, and peasants in their fields. 

See Wellesley learn his deathless flight, see beams of glory take 
The comely head of Comhersiere, the gallant crest of Lake. 

The bayonet-push, the sabre-charge, through every realm of Ind, 

From far Nepal to Cabul’s heights and parks of sunny Sindh ; 

The red flood creeps from cast to west, as goes the mighty sun, 

To where in disappointment turned the hosts of Maccdon ; 

From Mai taban, from Comorin, to where Hydaspes flows. 

Or holy Himalaya hoards her immemorial snows. 

Sunlike it creeps ; a flood of light, blessings in its train ; 

The darkened land, the barren land, shall ne’er be so again. 

O Western light ! O light of blood ! O hue of hhiglaruVs war ! 

He starts to life with a sudden bound, to speak of peace no more, 
llo ! call the chiefs ; ho ! bid the men to gather on the lawn, 

Prepare the boats— in silence all -we cross before the dawn.” 

But those who beard the welcortie word, still wondered that he said — 
Perplexed, I ween, my rest has been, but God is for the Red.” 

INDIAN DOMESTIC IDYLL, 

As on her faithful Edward's breast Emilia’s head reclined, 

He gazed on her with tenderness, while fear came o’er his mind ; 

For he thought her perfect features show'ed a presage of decay ; 

And “ Oh, the lady of my love,” he said, she fades away ! 

The sun of this wild land is bright, but deadly is his glare, 

And poison loads tho gales and rains of all the livelong year. ♦ 

My labours, too, are famcless hero— all joyless every feast — 

My soul is sick for freedom from this weary, weary East. 

O ! for the breeze so pure though chill, tho siiu, though weak, so kind. 

A crust of bread from day to day, witli licaltb of frame and mind. 

And the voices of our children never absent from our hearth, 

And gladness in the garden-plots, where bees and birds make mirth — 

And in the end tho old churchyard, with two green mounds of earth.'” 

Ah ! not from you,” the lady said, and her timid eyelash fell ; 

** i)h I not from you those false weak words my own iieart knows so well ^ 
We were not born for happiness in this stern world of toil, ^ 

Nor are we of the forest growth whose souls arc in the soil ; 

Whatever land wc start from, dear, the goal is still the same, 

And he w^ho steers for duty’s light must never think of fame. 

Our fates are but our motives, and (if this is any balm) 

Think if an age of pleasure can be worth an hour of calm, 

Of deep and settled peace, with which, before the day is done. 

And the weary march is ended, wc may watch the setting sun 
So if duty be a burthen, ’twill be lighter borne by two, 

And if you will struggle, on, love, I will struggle here with you.” 

Be kissed her ample brow, as sweet peace came o’er his breast, 

And let not any seek to know (I cannot tell) the rest— 

If he lived to share with her ho love4 a few bright years at least, 

Or one, or both, have left their hones to moulder in the East ; 

Or whether they enjoyed, or not, what worldly men call bliss, 

’I’were vain to ask, and vaiu to tell, tho moral is not this. 
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The lustitutcs of Justinian^ with the Novel as to Successions, 
Translated hy William Grapef JSsq., M, A., of Lincolns Inn, 
JSarrister-at-lMW, Professor of English Literature, and Junior 
Pi'ofessor of Law in the Presidency College, Calcidta, CaU 
Giitta, 1855, 

The .system of Government Education in India is beginning to 
bear fruit that, in a purely secular sense at least, may benefit native 
stiulentH and the land in which they dwell. Hitherto tlie men to 
whom it has been confided, have been able to go no further in the 
original production or adaptation of literary works, than editing witli 
eonimon -place notes, works that have received no acceptance in 
England for educational purposes, or in compiling collections of 
])assages suited for class-books in junior and secondary schools. 
With a strange pertinacity they liave introduced works far a1)ovc 
tlie com prehension of the 3muthrul studentvS, into whose hands 
tliey are put, and works of such a character that Christianity was 
not only not tolerated like other religious systems, but directly and 
o]>enly attacked. The result has been that ‘godless’ colleges have 
produced godless youtlus, and 'Young Bengal, having abandoned the 
old superstitions of Hinduism, Las drifted away on tlic rude sea 
of shallow scepticism or apathetic pantheism, bedieving nothing 
and belitiving everything as it suited the gratification of its own 
avaricious and sensual desires. 

We are glad tliat at last some of the teachers in Goveimment 
Colioges have attempted something higher — that is, more sciiolarly 
and Icr^s dangerous than this. The fact of an English law-class in. 
the TTc^sWency College is a cheering one, whatever the attendance mrty 
be, in the desire in native youth, to avail themselves of its benefits. 
And the fact that the Institutes of Justuiian have been translated 
specially for their use, while it makes us regret that no means are 
]irovided for their studying the original, makes us feci confident, that 
law will not be wliat its more graceful sister literature has hitlKu to 
been in Government Schools, but an isolated being often spoken of and 

f ppcaled to, but never entering into tliesouls of her votaries nor throwing 
er mantle of knowledge and refinement over them, but will be a means 
ofattainingaccnratcscliolarshipiii at leastoncsubject,and of disciplining 
tlic intellect, and elevating tbecharacter. We trust that the well-known 
antipathy of the native character to all that is accurate, and tedious, 
and substantial, will not prevent Mr. Grapelfrora carrying out his law 
course with all that accuracy and scholarliness, which the publication 
of such a work would lend us to expect. It matters little what 
disciplines the faculties, so that they are disciplined, and though law 
Ims not hitherto been looked upon as very well fitted for this pur- 
pose, yet we would look for mental fruits from its study, which have 
never yet in Ipdia, nor in the Government system of education, been 
gathered from literature or mathematics. 

When we say that so far as wc have examined the translation, 
it is well executed, we say but little for Mr. Grnpel, for it rcrpiirea 
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neither a great lawyer nor a good Latinist to translate Jusii- 
Ilian. His merit must rather be seen in the future, in the 
determination amid all the apathy and disgust, that his students 
may shew to exact and what may seem dry study, still to go on Lis 
own independent way, using the work tliat he has translated most 
thoroughly. To the utilitarian, it may seem absurd that a Professor 
of Law in India should go back to Justinian and Roman law, when 
what native students want, is that of the Hindus and Mussulmans. 
But what not a few native minds require, is not the mere jargon of 
indigenous and village law, which ‘any Darogah, or six montlis’ 
residence in the Mofussil can give, and which must ere long be swept 
off by the besom of Reform, but the principles of all law, human 
and divine, a knowledge of that great power, that conjoined witii 
the sword made Horae the mistress of the world, the herald of 
order and peace, and the applier of Greek civilization to Teutonic 
barbarism. Thi^ the work before us can give, and there is but re- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the Ethics of Law to be obtained from 
such men as Grotius and Puffendorf and Heineccius, to make the 
student able to study practically for himself. In law perliaps more 
than in any other study, a certain indefinable spirit requires to be 
caught, not merely that which will make a man enthusiastic over old 
tomes and musty deeds, but will give him the spirit of method, the 
clear intuitive power of discerning fallacies and irrelevancies, and make 
him, himself the incarnation of order. 

To accomplish this no work is better fitted than these Institutes. 
Tliey have neither the want of harmony and repulsiveness of the Code, 
with all its attractions for the student of Roman law, nor the fragment- 
wy and controversial character of the Digest or Pandets. ^Tliey are 
on the contrary methodical and scientific, each subject being found in 
the proper place, and the proper amount of importance given to each. 
They may be said to be to Romanlaw what the Commentaries of Black« 
stone are to English, and. may be read by the mere layman witli no 
little interest and instruction. The great object of their publication 
was to lead beginners by gradual steps to a knowledge of the Lex 
liomana^ and hence the book was written in a simple and Academic 
style — written too by men who were celebrated jurists and t]ien||| 
selves Professors of Law — Trebonian, Theophilus and Dorotheus. 
How becoming it is that those studies that elevated the souls of the 
students of Constantinople and Berytus in the 6th century, tliat 
renewed the constitution of society and gave to the middle ages of 
Europe a form and a unity that resulted in modern civilisation, and 
that sent forth from the schools of Padua and Leyden men who 
have laid the basis of modern ethics and politics ^ how fitting it is 
that these studies should now be introduced to the colleges of India 
in the 19th century ! And if they result in nothing more than in 
rousing the souls of apathetic Bengallees to a sense of their 
mental degradation, in giving them accuracy of scholarship and a 
love for order, method and regularity, and in taking out of tliem all 
their tendency to a cursed litigiousness with its attendants, atarice. 
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malice, perjury, and falsehood and ruin, then tlitiy will have indeed 
accomplished much. Roman law is most manly, it is that which 
made tlie Plehians what they were, that gave nerve to the deathless 
Gracchi, that established the Commonwealth. How much more 
ought it not to do for poor wretched Bengal, with its want of 
patriotism and manliness, when to its old pitli arc superadded the 
ircedom of Christianity and the nerve which it imparts. 

As a specimen taken at random from the work, we give the 
following translation with the original. As we have said it requires 
neither Latin nor Law to do this. We dislike to see so creditable 
a performance marred by such affectation as translating Novellae — 
Novels instead of Novella. How ISiucb better ibr Mr. Grapel’s 
reputation as a literary man and one of common sense to amend 
such a sentence as this — The Novellas Constitutiojies, were remedial 
measures, the acts “ to amend an act/' whereof even now-a-days, 
collective ivisdom wotteth something. 


Not only, however, are our legitimate 
natural cuildrcn in our power, as we 
have said ; but so also are thos 3 whom 
we adopt. 

Section /. — Adoption takes place in 
two ways : cither hy Imperial Rescript, 
or by the authority of the Magistrate. 
The Imperial Rescript empowers us to 
adopt pei sons whether male or female, 
wlio arc independent {sul juris, ^ and 
this species of adoption is called “ arro- 
gatioii.” The authority of the Magis- 
trate empowers us to adopt persons, 
whether male or female, who are actually 
under the power of parents— whether in 
the first degree, as sons and daughters ; 
or in an inferior degree, as grand- 
children, and great-graiid-ehildreru 

Section II . — But at present, by our 
Constitution, when the son of a family 
is, hy his natural father, given in adop- 
tion to a stranger, the right of patermil 
authority in the natural father is no 
,^incaii8 dissolved, nor does any right 
pass to ihe adojaivc father, nor is the 
adopted son in his power, although such 
Son is \)y us allowed the right of suc- 
cession to his adoptive father, should 
he die intestate. But if a natural father 
should give his son in adoption, not to 
a stranger, but to the son’s maternal 
grand-hither, or if the natural father 
have been himself emaueipated, and 
give the son in adoption to the son’s 
paternal or natural grand-father, or 
great gland- fai her, in this ease, as the 
natural an 1 adoptive rights concur in 
the same perse^, the power of the 
adoptive father, knit by natural and 
strengthened bv adoptive tics, co’dinues 
firm and midniken ; so that the adopted 
soti is nut only in the faniih’, but in the 
power also of such adoiitivc father. 


Non solnm autem naturalcs liberi, 
secundum ea, quae diximus, in petestate 
nostra sunt *, veruin etiam ii, quos adop- 
tamus. 

Divisto Adoptianis, 

1. Adoptio autem doubus modis fit ; 
aut Principali Rescripto ; aiit imperio 
magistratus. Imperatoris nucturitatc 
adopta# quis potest cos, easve, ipii, 
qmnve sui jurw sunt. Qum species 
adoprionis dicitur Adrogatio. Imperio 
magistratus adoptamus eos, easve, (jiii, 
qnmvo in potestHto parentum sunt ; five 
primum giMdum liberorura obtineant, 
qualis est filius, filia ; sive inferiorem, 
qualis est nepos, nepois, pronepos, pro- 
nontis, 

Qtd possunt adopta^e jiliumfamilias, 
vel non. 

2. Sed hodie ex nostra Constitutione, 
cum filiusfami ias a patre natural i ex- 
tranea) personte in adoptioncm <latur, 
jura patris naturalisminime dissolvuntur, 
ncc quicquam ad patrem adoptivuni 
transit, ncc in potestate ejus est : licet 
ah intestato jura sticccsvsionis ei a nobis 
tributa siut. Si vero pater naturalis 
non extranto, sod avo fihi fui materno ; 
vel, si ipse pater naturalis fuerit ernanei. 
patus, etiam avo vel proaovo siniili inodo 
paternOvei mnterno. filium suiiin dederit 
in iidoptioncm : in hoccasu.(| iaconenr- 
runt in nuum perKinum & natnralia, 
h aduptionis jura, manet stabile jus 
jiatris adopt ivi, & natur»li vinculo copu- 
laroin &, Icgitinio adoptionis niodo con- 
stitntiira ; ut & in fainil a 8c in potestate 
hujusmodi patris pdoptivi fit. 
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Mough Notes taken from Rangoon to the Blue Mountains, By the 
Author of A Narrative of the Second Burmese War," Calvuttiry . 
1855. 

Booic-MAKiNG is at all times a literary crime, Tliere is not and' 
cannot be any jiossible conjuncture ol* circumstances in wliieli it can 
be tolerated, and when tlie critic can convict an author of the crime, 
(as is the case too often) he is justified in impaling him without 
mercy. Book^inaking is doubly a crime in tke present day, when 
the intensity and scholarship of literature are sacrificed to its wide 
diffusion and consequent shallowness. Now whatever necessity there 
may have existed for a Narrafive of the Second Burmese War, wc 
question if the same can be pleaded in the ease of the tract befoi e 
us. It may be interesting or graphic, or true, or the vciy opposi. 
but still the necessity for it must be proved beyond the vanity of 
its author — and that wc imagine will be very difficult. 

The writer sketches tlie present state of Burmah under the inflti- 
enee of English civilisation, and glances at its probably glorious 
future. He transports himself to Calcutta, and having read uj) our 
own antiquarian articles, he talks of the past of Calcutta, with all the 
gravity of an original enquirer, and of its present with all tl;e 
pert micro-criticism of a new-fledged cadet or gentimcntal grilfin. 
lie introduces personal allusions that are sadly out of place, and 
s])eaks in terms oi^admirfBion of those in v/hom all sensible mcm eiui 
see nothing in but' indifference. In the course of some imaginative 
lernarks on the pursuits of the Calcutta folks, he has a fling at our- 
selves, which will be easily explained by a reference to our 
Number XLII., in which A Narrative ?f the Second Burmese War 
is noticed. 

The most disappointing part of sketch is that which refers to 
tlie glorious Neilgherries. In deocribing them he fails, and historical 
allusions are meagre and inharmonious. Altogether tiie author seems 
to have got togetlier some pretty sayings and startling facts on va- 
rious su)>jects under the sun, and knowing neither his own powtir, 
nor his own weakness, is anxious to crowd all into his pages, witliout 
any regard to unity or propriety. No doubt, many will say what a 
clever fellow ! but many will also be induced to add,;what a foolisl^ 
one ! 

Tlie author would in time be(;ome a good writer — wore he to clip 
his wings periodically, and sacrifice the clippings to tlie goddess of 
iiurnility. Ho is not merely msh but conceitedly so, and in tlie at- 
tempt to be brilliant and clever, becomes flippant and impertinent. 
JJe has in him all the elements of a good writer, hut we fear he will 
never become one, unless he can exercise a sedf-deuial that is the 
most severe and terrible of all — that of mutilating and destroying 
one’s literary offspring that out of the elements there may be formed 
oiie child of perfect jiecause of harmonious beauty. If the author 
should again wish to take up his pen, let it be when lie has passed 
through this severe ordeal, and he may write something worthy of 
living for ever. 


r'oNKR AKI) CO., XU’S., C( SSnOLLAll. 
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1. Hutory of British India, by Hugh Murray, Esq., F. i2. S, E,, 
contimed to the close of the year 1854. Nelson, Edinburgh 
and London, 1855, and 6r. C. Hay and Co,, Calcutta. ^ 

2. School Series — Edited by the Rev. G, R. Gleig, M, A., Third 
Booh of History, British India, London, 1854. 

The increasing importance of »Iiidia and Indian History, Litera- 
ture and Products, renders a really good School History of it every 
day more and more a desideratum. The highest otiices in the Indian 
Service are no longer confined, as of old, to a favoured fe\v, but all 
whom education or acquirements have fitted for it, may now hope to 
take their part in ruling and civilising her many millions. By 
this one act of opening the Services, India and Indian affairs 
are made to com^ home to the hearts and families of all in Britain in 
a very very different form, but far more powerfully than that, in which 
it moved them during the bloody and protracted struggles of theAffghaii 
and Sikh campaigns. Then there was the intj|rest of war, then, as 
now in reference to the Crimea, many an eye was directed to the field 
of battle, and the eagerly read for news of wounds and death* 

or victory and safety. But now the interest ari.ses from a very differ- 
ent source, now civilisation causes it to be felt, and not many years 
will elapse ere there will be far more interest shewn in the now un- 
known but vast districts of India, over which Magistrates and Collec- 
tors rule, than ever Roman mother showed in her boy, who went in 
the suite of a Verres or a Crassus to Sicily or Syria. 

Indian History has naturally been hitherto a subject of minute 
study in all Christian and IS alive Schools in India. It has been 
to Indian youth what the History of England is. to British — 
the History of their Fatherland, of that to which they ewe their 
birth, in which they must live and act, with whose dust they will 
mingle theirs. But the same necessity for studying it has not liither- 
to existed in England. And hence the works oq the subject, pro- 
duced there for School use, have been as inaccurate and full of 
obscure generalities, as those in India have been too full of detail, 
and wearily prolix. We question much, if, at this moment, any one 
could point to a really good School History of India, of the same 
literary, historical, and, above all, educational value, as existing School 
Histories of England and Scotland, Greece and Rome. But we trust 
tliat now, the ten-fold importance of India, and the widening spherjp 
of subjects embraced by educatipn, will lead accurate and literary 
Indian Scholars to give to our youth, both in this land land at home, 
a History of a land so full of all that is startling in incident, roman- 
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tic in adventure, and instructive in the dealings of Providence with 
men and nations, and the progress of civilisation and conquest. 

Looking at histories already in existence, that by Murray seems 
to have recommended itself most to the acceptance of general 
readers, and of those engaged in the work of tuition. That such a 
work has done so, is only an additional evidence of the wretched 
ehifts, to which men have been driven. It is an insult not only to 
teachers, but to boys themselves, to put into their hands the un- 
dige>ted and inaccurate work of a compiler. Those who think 
that sdch.will do for the young mind, go fifty years back in the 
history o^civilisation, and forget that such a mind contains at least 
in efiPectiBi the logical power and processes, which cannot merely 
understand and appreciate that only which is itself logical and 
methodical, but which cannot understand or profit from it at all, unless 
it iwS 80 . The mind of the unsophisticated innocent hoy is far more 
logical and correct in its deductions and apprehensions than that of 
the beat and most scientific logician, whose mind has been obscured by 
prejudice, passion or sloth. Hugh Murray was indeed an industrious, 
and, 60 f^ar as his knowledge went, a careful writer, but he was a 
compiler^ lie wrote histories of countries regarding which he had 
no oiiginal documents to guide him, and had not that intense common 
sense which, in a History already written, can discover what is 
of real value — whether general principle or fact, and reject minutiae 
and details, that serv§ only to obscure the subject, and clog tlm ap- 
prehension and memory of the student. This is seen to its greatest 
extent in his History of India, and all the more so* from the dense 
ignoi'ance that reigned in England regarding it, at the time wlTen 
the History was written. Hence there are few tasks so difficult for 
cither teacher or pupil as to teach or study Murray’s History of 
India. Both lose themselves in detail, and to both, the inaccuracy 
’and want of method in the work, give a feeling of insecurity and 
dubiousness most deadly to success. Such at least has been the 
experience of many practical Teachers. 

What we have said of the work in reference to education and 
those engaged in it, applies equally to the general reader. He, of 
course, looks more at style, interest and plot, than the student who 
wants merely information — pleasingly acquired if possible, and 
that of an accurate character. But this Murray has not. He has 
a calm measured sjtyle, rising but seldom into those heights of sub- 
lime description, moral interest, or heart-rending pathos for which the 
events of the history offer so many opportunities, nor on the other 
hand descending into a style absolutely bald and inharmonious. 
At the end of each chapter, tlie reader, new to the subject, feels 
that he cannot give an account of what he has read, and that, though 
he may remembec some passages as interesting, the whole does not 
sjtand out in his mind as one simple clear unity. How much 
more so is this the case at the end of the book, where the perfect 
beauty, because unity, of the History of the British Conquest of India 
is thus marred, blotted and deformed. Feeling something of this. 
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and desil'ous to rectify it as far as possible ; anxious at the same 
time to continue the history to the present day, the publishers have 
brought out this new edition. The editor of the work is one whose pen iS 
well kown to nil readers of Indian History, and especially to the 
readers of this Review. His part he has done admirably, but what 
could he do for a work, whose whole plan and structure were so 
radically defective ? The result is that the closing chapters, which 
are entii*ely from his pen, and the beneficial changes that he has 
made in the chapters on the Affghan and Sikh Campaigns, for which a 
previous Editor was responsible, have much improved ^|he work. 
Before noticingsome defects that are still observable in the flisent edi^ 
tion, viewed as an educational text-book, we shall introduce our readers 
to the present editor’s part of the work. Ilis labours are chiefly 
seen in the two additional chapters that he has written on the 
“ Bunjaob after its Conquest” and the “ Conclusion.” Jn the former, 
he has one of the most grateful tasks which any historian can take 
in hand to discharge — the record of the triumphs of civilisation, after 
scenes of the bloodiest warfare. He becomes the historian, and neces- 
sarily he cannot fail to become the panegyrist, of Lord Dalhousie. 
The fullest record of his deeds is to be obtained in one of our previ- 
ous numbers, (No. 43, Vol. xxii.) and to this he is somewhat 
indebted. It was at once a diflicult and a hazardous task to write so 
boldly on contemporary history not one year old. Wo might address 
him, as Horace of old did his illustrious friend, Asinius FolHo. 

Motum cx Metcllo consuls civicum, 

BcHiquo causaR et vitia et inodos, 

Ludurnqne KortunsB, gravesqnc 
r Principuni atnicitias, et arma. 

Nonclnra expintis uncta cruoribus, 

Fcriciilosae plenum opus alcae, 

TractHS, et incedis per ignes 
buppositos cineri doloso. 

But he skilfully manages at once to do historical justice and 
avoid party bias* After giving an account of the cause of the dis- 
pute between Dalhousie and the late Sir Charles Napier, he thus 
sums up. 

Sir Charles Napier, therefore, returncl fo England and wrote a book. But 
many yoar^ of hard Rcrvioo in the field and much contention with hostile climates 
had enfeebled the frame of the gallant veteran, and he did not live to see the 
reception with which liis explanations were fated to meet from the Bri<jish public ; 
and, perhaps, it was well that the last days of oneoi England’s finest soldiers 
and most gaUant sons were not embittered by the reflection tin' t the applause 
which had su long followed his career could not he continued to the end. 
No history of India, under *ihe administration of Lord Dalhousie, would bo 
complete without some reference to Sir C harles Napier’s last visit to the 
Bast, and the circumstances of his retirement ; but the subject is one on which 
the annalist will ever enter with reUictance and dwell with regret. C'olHsiono 
hetweetpythe civil^and military authorities in India have not been infrequent 5 but 
the goou sense and good feeling of the contending functionaries have generally 
preserved them from an open rupture, and the history of the conflict has never 
before been brought so prominently and so painfully to public ndtlcO. The voice 
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of the eomra unity at large has decidetl the question in favour of the statesman ? 
but even the failings of so brave a soldier as Sir Charles Napier will be handled 
with tenderness, and all wiil rejoice when the errors of his declining years are 
suffered to rest with him in the grave. 

We regret that, in the account of the Burmese war, its causes 
and early management are not treated with a more severe pen. 
That war was immoral, however much the march of conquest and 
the evident destiny of the Saxon might point to it. It must 
needs be that offences come, but woe unto him by wlinpi they come.** 
lie thus alludes to the visit of the Burmese Envoy (vttho will, no 
doubt, h^|ot in the least astonished to see himself immortalised in 
Indian History,) and thus notices the closing rule of the present 
Governor General. 

» 

Nor was the proclamation of peace a mere empty sound. From that time, 
with the exception of a few local disturbances, attributed to the lawlessness of 
organized bands of dakoits, or pr<»fos8ionrtl robbeis, there have been cheering 
indications of the goo<l and loyal feeding of our new subjects. Of the pacific 
intentions of the Burmese court, there is no reason to entertaiti a doubt. 
Towards the close of 1854, a complimentary embassy, despatched by the 
King of Ava, visited Calcutta, and was received with overflowing ho«pitaliiy and 
gratifying respect. The usual military spectacles having been exhibited to him, 
the ambassador, after a somewhat protracted sojourn at the Anglo-Indian cnpttai 
was taking his leave of the Governor-General, when, seemingly encouraged by the 
respect which had been shown to him, he blurted out an unauthorized lequest for 
the restoration of Fegu.* Unexpected as was the demand, and prepostt rous as waa 
its character, Lord Dulhousie received it with remarkable Kelf-possessipii and 
answ'ored wdth the greatest coolness, that as long us the sun shone in the hvavens, 
the British ensign should wave over Pegu. The crestfallen ambassador took his 
departure, *and embarrassed by the failure into which his own presumption 
had precipitated him, hesitated to mak« known at the Court of Ava an inci- 
dent so little to his credit. Whether the new King, thuugh he niaymot have 
authorized the demand made by his representative, will ratify a treaty for the 
formal cession of Pegu, is a question which time only can s<dvo ; but, in the 
meanwhile, there seems to be little probablity of any outwaid disturbance ( f the 
existing peace. 

Thus has it been the fortune of Lord Balhonsic, a ruler by no means of a 
restless and ambitious Uj^ture. to extend at both its ixncmo points— b ith at its 
north-western and suutlivastern boundaries— • our evcv-expanding Indian empire. 
The necessities of war, however, have not disturbed th»‘ just balance of hih mind. 
A man of first-rate administrative capacity, he lias devoto<l his rare eneigicsto 
the internal improvement of the country, and his yet unfinished udminia’ration 
will be as celebrated in history for the triumphs of civilization as for the victories 
of wsr. 

Nor would tfiis chapter be complete without brief mention of another circum- 
stance, illustrative of the administration of Lord Dalhousie ; a circumstance 
graiifymg ^ itself, and of a very extraordinary and suggestive character wlieri 
viewed in Connexion with the striking inciileutB detailed in a preceding chapter. 
In the early part of 1855, after sonit* preparatory correspondence, Hyder Khan, 
one of the sons of Dost Mohammed, the Ameer of Cahul, came down to Peshawur 
to conclude, on the part of his father, a friendly trenty with the B'itidh govern- 
ment. And the negotiations were brought to a close in the most satisfactory 
manner. When all circumstances of place arid persons are considered, ihia 
will appear a very remarkable practical comment on the history of the war in 

* It is stated by some authorities that the demahd was made u'nder inAhetions 
from, and on the part of, the King, but the balance of evidence is in favour of a 

contrary supposition. 
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Affghanistan. Peshawur, now a British cantonment, was the yery bone of con» 
tent ion which had rendered it so difficult, seventeen years before, to bring Dost 
Mohammed into a friendly alliance with us. Hyder Khan was governor of 
Ghuznec, wl.cn the English canied it by assault, and, by the capture of the place, 
dispersed (he last hopes of Dost Mohammed. And Mr. John Lawrence was the 
brother of Captain George Lawrence, who had seen Hyder Khan’s brother slay 
Sir William Macnagliten. And thus, it may be Said, after some twenty years 
of war and rliplomacy, after an enormous waste of blood and of treasure, that has 
been accomplished at the close of Lord Pnlhousie’s jsdministrntion which mi^ht 
have been done aMhe commencement of Lord Auckland’s. We have concluded 
a friendly treaty with the man whom the Affghans are content to recognize aa 
their chief. 

The concluding chapter gives an account of the internal G|j|i'€rnnient 
of India, a subject too much misiindersfood and too little known even 
injndia itself. It is altogether tlie best in the book. We question 
only this paragraph — or rather the concluding part of it, which, 
might belter have been omitted. 

The lientenant-governorship of the North-western Provinces, since its st 
institution, has been held by Sir Charles Mttcalf\ by Mr. Abxander Boss, 
by Mr T. C. liobertson, by Sir George Clerk, by Mr. Thomason (who, after 
boldine: the offic'* for many years with great dihtinction, di^nl at his post, sliortly 
after his nomination to the government of Madras) and by Mr. J. li Colvin. 
For the government of Bengal, the Company have been fun unaie in the election of 
an officer peculiarly qualified f<»r the duties devolving upon hiia. For some years 
Mr, Halliday, a civilian of high character and uncommo i ability, as Secretury to 
the Bengal Government hud been little less than the Governor of the Lower 
Provinces of India. Ilis nomination to the office, therefore, found him ripe for 
his woik. 

As the judicial part of the British Government has ever been its 
weakest side, the following remarks may be of interest to our rea- 
ders : — 

It has been often remarke 1, that the tendency of recent arrangements for the 
distiibution of the admi dstrativc agencies of the Corfu pany, has he^n to elevate 
the rev nue department of the public service at the expense of the judicial ; and 
it is acknowledged, even by the dcfcinlers of the old system, that the 
judicial dep irtim nt is the weakest point of the Compuny’s administration. Gieat 
efforts we e made by Lord Cornw'allis, at the clo'^c of tlio lust cen- 
tury, to elevate the character of the Compariy’s judge®. The adminis- 
tration of justice hud been considered as * a subordinate duty at' ached to the office 
of collector of the ••revenues.” But ho detennined to “vest the co’'ettiori of 
tlie revenues, and the administration of justice, in separate officers.” The prin- 
cipal judgeships, ho deterniiiuoi, should be the ** lii-'t in importance in the 
Civil Service,” and confeired only on men “ distinguished for their integrity, 
‘ability, and knowledge of the maimers, customs, and languages of the. natives ; 
and their allowances should he propoitionate to the greatness of their trust.” But 
6onn how or other, in process of lime, under other governors, this wise system 
dcteiiorated, and the elevation of the judicial character, aimed at by Lord 
Cornwallis was never effected* The judicial department has never been 
kept distinct from others, nor h*8 any legal and judicial training been 
Considered necessary JO qualify a Company’s servant to sit on the Bench. 
Men have sometimes made choice of a particular lino of the public service 
and, as far as circumstances and the will of their masters ha ve admitted of the 
adhesion, have adhcied to it with some _ steadfastness. But the general rule is 
to pass from oncjiine of the public service' to another, as appointments fall vacant, 
eo that, when a public functionary h>is been serving for some time with credit 
in one department, and has earned promotion by his zeal and assiduity, he is, not 
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improbably, sent to another part «f the conntry to serve in a different depart- 
ment } and he has, perhaps, all his local and fniietional exparience to acquire 
anew. 

The machinery of judicial administration varies in different presidencies of 
India, sx) that it is difficult to give an exact description of it that will suit all 
parts of the country. But the following account may be accepted as of aufficicntly 
wide application to represent the general system. The piincipal civil business is 
entrusted to eertain native judges. In almost all cases the first appeal is to them* 
T he increase, both in the number and the importmice of these native judgeships, is 
one of the greatest administrative improvements of modern times. The native 
judges are of (iifferent grades. The judicial officer of the grade is called 

a ** Moonsiff,” lie is empowered to adjudicate suits invol'^itig questions of 
money not, Receding From among these the next higher grade of judges 

are chosen. They are called Sudder Aumeeus,*' and their jurisdiction extends 
to suitrt uf j61o 0. From these, again the highest class <^f native judges, called 
** principal Sudder Aumeeiif*,” are chosen. The jurisdiction of these last^^is 
unlimited ; but, in all cases, there is a right of appeal to (he higher functionaries ; 
and iu the last, whore suits extending to . more th m £.500 are concerned, the 
appeal is to the Sudder Court, or chief judicial tribunal at the capital. By 
these native judges almost all original suits are decided It has been stated by a 
recent writer, on the authority of official statistics, thst in the north-west 
pr<tvince3 of India, in the year 1840, only 20 original ►uits w^cre decided by 
Euroj^ean officers, whilst nearly 45,000 were uecided by native judges. 

Thus the European judges became, almost 6x<du8ively, judg' s of appeal The 
systeru is one of native agency, with European supervision. The English ** Zillali 
Judge,” only in very special cases, exercises original jurisdiction. He sits mostlysf* 
as a jndge of appeal. In cases involving a larger amount than £500, an appeal 
lies from him to the i^uddur or chief court, at the capital. This is j/t oneeasu* 
preme, civil and criminal tribunal. *' There are,” says Mr. Campbell. at present, 
(1852), five judoes in the court at (’alcutta, and thice at Agra j at Mudras, 
one member of Council is president, and there are three ordinary judges ; at Bom- 
bay one member of Council i.** president, and there are four judges.” These judge* 
ships are appointments of great importance, with high salaries attached to 'hem 
and th^y are generally conferred on some of the ablest men in the sei vice. From 
these Sudder Courts again there is an appeal to the Fiivy Council ; but as such 
appeals involve much expense, and much delay, they are necessarily few.^ 

We have hitherto sp'-ken only of civil justice. The criminal justice of the 
country is more in the hands of European officers. A cUi'-s of functionaries, 
called “ Deputy-Magistrates,” has been ‘recently established, and natives of India 
fijHl entrance into ir. But the business, generally, is conducted by European 
magistrates and judges. The magistrate either exercises summary jurisdiction, 
in cases sent bef<»re him by the police, or he commits the prisoner to be tried by 
the Sessions* judge, nccording to the nature and extent of the offence. Much 
depends, therefore, upon the character of these Sessions’ judges. Tiie due ad- 
ministration of justice is not easy, in any part of the world. In India, it is espe- 
cially diffi<-ult. The proceedings , before the English judge are earned on in a 
foivign language and ho has to fathom such depths of porjmy, as in this 
cotmtry, are wholly unknown. In India, almost any amount of raise swearing 
may be ebtained for a few shillings— almost, it might he said, for a few pence,— so 
that a judge has not only to decide according to the evidence before him, but 
accordiijg to what, appears to be the balance of credibility, where (jiffereut parties 
swear tt» tot>dly opposite facts, and in all probability, both arc lying* To do tins 
satisfactorily, it is necessary that the judge should possess a disdnet knowledge of 
the language, a clear irtsight into native character, and a goud perception of all 
those local and incidental circumstances, which may throw a side-light upon the 
oasj' adju lie ite l. lie ought, too, to be experienced in the work of judicial in* 
vesiij/aiii-n — to possess a mind habituated to the weighing of evidence— and an 
energy, which neither the distres^d.ng effects of the climate, nor the weariness of 
business without interest, can overcome or reduce. But it is not always that the 
Sessions’ judges are selected for these qualifications. “ Borne judges," says an able 
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member of the Comp^ny^s civil eervice, who is not likely to. overstate the case as 
agftinst hisi own class, “ are ohi and nervous : some ere old) disappointed and cautious 
and cases are brought before them under the most unfavourable circumst^mces. 
Some weigh straws, and unable to make up their minds, think acquittal the 
safest course ; some considering themselves charged witb the intere-ts of the 
prisoner, as opposed to the in"gistrate. seek for every argumen| for acquittal, 
snbstanti 1, or technical ; and none have any direct interest in the successor 
failure of the executive administration. Indeed, with Indian • police, Indiaa 
witnesses, Indian contradictions, and clever Indian criminals, and cutoff as the 
judge comidetcly is from many of the best means of discovering the uuth, it 
requires great no; ye nnd gnat confidence in the proceedings of the mngistiateto 
convict, unless th^vidonce is more over helming thuiican bo generally obtained. 
The tcuiiency, indeed, is rather to the acquittal of the guilty, than the punish* 
ment vf the innocent. It has sometimes happened, that for wjiijUt of legal 
and technical evidence, notori^yius offenders, ae Thugs and ^professional 

murderers and gang* robbers), have been acquitted, upon tho widemee of members 
of their own ftaternity, wh(» have personated priests, bankers, or other respectable 
witnesses, and 8^^ orn an alibi in favour of their comrades. Instances, on tl»o 
other hand, < f excessive or inconsistem. punishments swarded in the Company's 
criminal courts, might he adduced ; hut ihero are few judicial triburml.s, against 
which, some such charges might not ho brougiit. On the whole, however, it 
niust he admitted that this department of the Company s executive government 
is more deficient than any other. We shall speak prcstntly of measures, which is 
fiup) osed, will have the effect of improving the system. 

Like the paragraph immediately preceding this, the following may 
be a little too highly coloured. The writer views the matter from a 
home point of view, and takes the Government at their word, on the 
subject of education. 8omo ia India have already had reason to 
distrust them : — 

It is not pf^rmitted to us to enter inio details ; but it may be briefly noted 
before wc pass oxi to glance at other ameliorative efforts, that ^he year 1854 was 
distinguished by h great educational movement, from which the happiest result# 
are expected to flow, when the system then initiated is more fully deveh ped. 
Up to this time there liad been in our educational efforts something desultory and 
incoherent. But the great measuieof 1845 was one of organization and combina- 
tion. The educational became an integral Uepartnient of government under a res- 
ponsible minister. 

The aduduistrative agency was at once elevated and extended. For the first time 
there was an open and authoritative recognition of the efforts of Missionary and 
other private bodies Gniiits in aid wore offered to nlf without reference to the 
peculiar tenets of the presiding authoriiies. And orders w'cnt forth for the in- 
stitution of univei skies, wdiich were to confer degree.-* upon their alumni. In all 
this there is good hope of progress ; and there is litiie doubt that the hope will be 
fuiliiled. 

The concluding paragraph is well wortliy of the history of the 
British in India. It hits upon what has long been the curse of 
Indian Government, and what has made the sincerity of all its re-* 
forms to be doubted, even when they were sincere. 

With the prospect of continued peace, with the energies both of governing 
bodies and of individuals now straining in the light direction, with an enlarged 
national sense of the duths of tho mother country towaids her great Eastern 
dependency, there is hopeful assurance of a future for India far brighter than 
anything which the retrospect yields in the most prosperous epochs of her 
past. But much remains yet to be done for the people j and it is only by 
unintermittent zeal in behalf of the subject millions, and by sustained efforts 
wisely dheotod towards tire public good, that we can satisfactorily solve the 
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great problem of govOwment which has been laid before ns- There is a tendency 
towards a fitful spasmodic kind of well-doing against which it were to be desired 
that the rulers of India should guard themselves. The stimulus to exertion ought 
not to reside in any accidental or transient circumstance — in the fleeting atten- 
tion of Parliament, the casual interest of the public, the activity of a reform 
society, or th% hostility of disappointed individuals. It is only by continually 
ittriviog, as though every year were the last of an expiring charter, and every 
day the ev© of a great Parliamentary conflict, that wc can prove ourselves worthy 
of the great charge entrusMted to us, and justify the ways of God to man in the 
foundation of the British Indian Empire. 

We have viewed this work, and the new edition of it, wholly in 
an educational light, and this is, we believe, the chief object for 
which it is intended. But while according praise to the present 
Editor for what he has done, we mnsUtnake some exceptions. 
It is defective in the educational machinery^ if we may use the 
expression, necessary for its full utility. This could have been 
perfectly supplied by the publishers tliemselves, who are well known 
as men of intelligence and literary ability, without any Editor, 
There is an index, but for an educational work it sliould have been 
more of the raisonne character. There is a map, but it is the old 
one reproduced, with the addition of a separate section of the 
Burmese coast. We would recommend the following changes and 
additions. Strike out the first chapter entirely, since it is a mass of 
general description and not up to tlie times, and substitute a cliapter 
on the Geology of India, and its Physical Geography. Condense 
the chapters on the Portuguese and early English voyages, adding, 
to the former an account of the St Thome Christians and the 
Jesuits. Break up the chapters on the Mogul dynasties into smaller 
Bcctions on the' separate Emperors. Re-write the chapter on the Bri- 
tish conquest of the Carnatic and introduce both Clive and Warren 
Hastings more prominently. Condense the two chapters on Mysore 
into one, and those on the Mahratta aud Pindaree campaigns into 
one. Put the date at the head of each page, give a list of all 
the Governors-General and the Governors of the various Presi- 
dencies, chronologically arranged, with a tabular statement of the 
chief events in the ofiicial life of each. Give a list of all the Char- 
ters, with a simple statement of the chief objects of each. In the 
earlier part of the work add a general chapter, giving an outline of 
the history of Hindoo and Indo-Mahomedan Literature (and of 
course religion) ; add a chapter on the Geography (descriptive) of 
India, which would save the necessity of referring to other works. 
The volume is large already, too large perhaps for a School-book, 
but space would be gained were useless details to be struck out, and 
chapters condensed, even though new ones were added. 

After all, we believe, the cause of education would be advanced, 
were the present Editor himself to undertake the task of bringing 
out a really good School History of India, were he to do for it 
what Dr. Schmitz has done for Greece and Rome^ with the help of 
Thirlwall and Niebhur* Mill and Thornton might be his Thirlwall 
and Niebhur, and with his own personal knowledge of Indian History, 
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With Ins ready access to documents, with his knowledge of Indian 
necessities and his present literary reputation, sucli a work would 
command universal approbation, and meet with universal success. 
We would commend it to his immediate attention. 

The other work at the head of this notice is a far better school- 
book than Mr. Murray’s. Indeed all the histories in this ‘‘ School 
Series” are decidedly superior to any that we have seen. We would 
especially notice those of Greece and Home by Professor Browne. 
The present one of India is written, we believe, by Mr. Glelg him- 
self, and none are better fitted to do so. It is decidedly tlie best 
summary of Indian History that we have anywhere seen, and may 
be used with much success as a text book in young classes. 
Were the style to be a little more relaxed, and the words a little 
more Saxon, it would be still more useful. Its vocabulary of Indian 
words, marked according ,to the pronunciation, is well fitted to be 
useful to the purely English student, while the price (one shilling) 
puts it within the reach of all. We give the following as a fair 
specimen of the little Manual : — 

1828, —Five .years hciii" the nppointed time for the cojitlnnanco in office of a 
Governor General, lyord Amherst quilted Calcutta in 1828 ; and vv«s sucecoded 
ly a noblemfin who was not now for the iirnt time called upon to administer th(3 
afluirs of an Indiuri province. General Lord William Bentinck hud held office 
as Governor of Madras in times of eonsiderahle difficnlty, and shown himself 
wortiiY of the tiust. He now assumed the reins of govornuient in Bengal, resoluto 
to prescrv'c his position, and improve, hut not to enlarge, the empito of tlic Com** 
party tvliieh he served. The successes of former years cruihlcd liim to keep 
generally at peace *, and except to sujtpress some irdcrnal disuirhances, or to 
chase away plundeiets from ahroiid, the Itidian a? my liad under him no profes- 
sional einplo.vnient. But Iiis administration ]»rcsenicd its own distinctive fcatiucs 
too Up to llic period of his arrival, there It.id existed, both at home and in India 
tiie most sensitive dica<l of every thing like ijitcrferenco wi-h the religious 
prejudiees of the natives. Not on'y were Christian Missionaries dis- 
countcnunced, and eoincrts to Christiuiity trcitcd by their Clnisrian rulers 
as the ofiVcourings of society, but practices the mo'-t ahhorreut to 
the iinpuLos of natural humanity were sullercd to go on under tlie eyes of 
tiie anihoiitics, J may inentum among these, the JSmti’e— a horrible lite which, 
is consunimatcd by the hmning of the w^idow of a deceased Brahmin on the 
funeral pile of her }iiisb:nid ; and the scarcely h'ss inhuman custom which 
prevailed among the Kap'oots, of putting to death their female, chi Ureii as sof n 
as they were born. 'j'he.«e, with the murderous ceremonies wliich attemk'd tliC 
annual ])i’ogrcss of the idol Juggernaut from its leinjde, — when hundreds of 
pilgrims threav tliemselvos on the ground to be crushed by the tvhefls of the 
cnru'imm.s car in which the idol was carried, were not only hold to he hejond 
the roach of English intorfercncc, hut wuao in Fotno soit sanctioned and pio- 
rmtted by the English government. If a Brahmin wished for a guard to protect 
him and his Ibllowers at a 18nUceyno English inagi.'trHie or (officer wtmld liave 
rc^'u‘^od it, while the toinyilc of the bloody idol was kept nj), and Ins priests main- 
laimul, hy a tax levied uiion pilgrims, under the authority of tlie Christian rulers of 
the country. 

To Lord William Bentinck belongs the Inmour of having struck the first 
decisive blow at these mischievous dclusi«ms. He forbade any further exposure 
of young children, declaring ti.at any pcisoa guilty (>f tlie act slmuld be tried 
for murder. And since he could not go so far as to stop the Suttee^ ho at least 
providcii that no woman should he burned against her will, For he lequived that 
notice should be given of every intended ISuttee, and that an English magistrate 

d 
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^hould be at hand to release and protect the doomed creature, should she, at the last 
moment, desire to retract her promrse, often fraudulently obtained. Actuated by 
the same right spirit, Lord William, though he could not directly promote the 
work of conversion, took care that no impediments should be thrown in the way 
of the preachers of the gospel. And the crying abomination of the temple of 
Juggernaut he at least diminished, bv withdrawiijg the military guard, which 
used to attend and do honour to the ceremony of death. 

In ihe conduct of these and other meeauros of a like sort, all of them having a 
tendency o go' d, though some perhaps might bo a little premature. Lord William 
Beotinck parsed his ye;»r8 of office in India. In 1834 he resigned, and after a 
brief interval, was succeeded by Lord Auckland. This latter nobleman came 
into power in 1835, just two years after a renewal of the Company's charter, con- 
cerning which, and the terms imposed upon the proprietors by the government of 
ihe day, » few words may not be out of place. 

When the Company applied for a renewal of its charter in 1813, the boon was 
granted, but on certain conditions, which, it was supposed at the time, would 
materially interfere with the profits of the corporation, besides operating in a 
dangerous manner upon the tempers of the natives. The trade to India was 
thrown open to British merchants generally ; and from Glasgow, Liverpool, &c., 
as well as from London, ships went forth freighted with goods that they might 
bring back in exchange the productions of the far east. This step was not taken 
wi^(bout a great deal of preliminary inquiry ; and there were grave authorities, 
w'lm foretold only evil consequences from it. But their predictions were falsified* 
For awhile, indeed, neither Glasgow nor Manchester could compete in the ludinn 
markets with the native weavers. All, therefore, that followed this partinl 
unfihackling of commerce, was to render Indian commodities cheaper and more 
abundant in England, and to give to Europeans, resident in India, an oppor- 
tunity of providing themselves at less cost than formerly with the productiohs of 
Great Britain. 'The Hindoo weaver still retained a monopoly of his own mar- 
ket ; and the loss to native operatives was as trifling as the gain to British 
manufacturers of cotton clothes was small. 

Time passed, and the improvements introduced into the ‘machinery of their 
mills, enabled the manufacturers of Great Britain to fabricate artie'es more 
beautiful than any which the native weavers could produce, and at a less cost, 
Kow the Hindoo, though a creature of custom, is never swayed by ideas of 
patriotism, real or imaginary. As soon as the English merchant offered him 
cotton and woollen cloths, better than be could purchase from the native weaver, 
and at a more moderaie rate, he dealt with the European. And so the manufac- 
tures of Great Brit an received a stimulus proportioned to the check that was 
given to the Indian produce. 

Though the trade of India was opened to all England in 1813. the East India 
Gompany still retained a monopoly of the trade to China. The Cliinese, it 
was argued, were a proud and jealous people. The servants of the Company 
knew, fr‘»m long habit, how to deal with them ; but there was good ground to 
fear that private persons, if brought immediately into contact with them, would 
without, perhaps, intending it, outrage all their prejudices and rouse their jealousy. 
In this efte the exclusion of English ships from the only port then open to 
foreign traders would follow, and our teas and other precious ai tides, heretuforo 
brought in abundance from Canton, would either be cut off from us, or must 
be sought for through other channels. Besides, the. Company urged, that on the 
protits of the Chinese trade they mainly depended for the means of maintaining 
the army and carrying on the affairs of the Indian government ; and the King's 
ministers looking to the revenue paid into the treasury of 400,000/ without 
trouble or expense in collecting, did not feel themselves authorised to interfere 
with a svstem, which, after all, Udd. as it was urged, a very trjfiing tax upon the 
people of England, 

The experiment of 1813, however it may have operated in India, had worked so 
well for the mnnufactuiing and trading interests of Great Britain, that on the 
expiration of the charter in 1833, a demand was made for a free intercourse with 
China likewise } and, after a stout but ineffectual resistance, the question was 
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cari-iod. From that moment the Fast India Company ceased, fn its corporate 
capacity, to be a commercial body. It broke up its warehouses in Leadenhall 
Street and elsewhere ; discharged the officers and crews of its mercantile marine; 
sold its magnificent ships, which, on more than one occasion, had well sustained 
the honour of the flag in war ; and reduced its establishments. To g overn 
wisely the Indian empire became thenceforth the sole duty of the Court of l)irec- 
tors, and the proprietors of stock had only the revenue of that empire to look to 
for the payment of their dividends. 

From this it will be seen that Mr. Gleig does not confine himself 
to the bciiteii track of dynastic and statistic historians, but takes a 
leaf out of Niebhur’s and Macaulay’s book. 


A Dream of a Star^ and other Poems y by i2. F. F. Calcutta, 1855. 

In almost every successive number of the Eeview, we are called 
upon to notice local literature, or literature that is exclusively Indian 
in its origin and associations, and that literature is, or generally aims 
after, a poetical character. ^ We are not sure that there is any actual 
analogy between the two, but the fact is true, that as the first literary 
efforts of every infant nation are of a poetical character, so those 
of individuals generally tend towards the same end. In the ^rmer 
case, an infant nation full of youth and its sanguine ignorance, 
body forth their thoughts and emotions in a lyrical dress, in the 
latter, we have authors no longer actual infants or youths, with 
all the glow of emotion produced by the first impress of na- 
ture on the virgin soul, but literary infants, new to the sea of 
writing and printing, and publishing, griffins in fact, who love to see 
themselves in print, especially if it be regularly and beautifully 
measured off in verse lines. Where physical and literary youth are 
combined, we have lines full of emotion, but expressed in so lack-a- 
daisical and unnatural a form, that a feeling of disgust is the result. 
We see this in most of the first efforts of our great poets — efforts 
tliat on account of this very character have often been crushed, and 
sneered out of the literary world. Most of the first attempts of the 
poets of the Byron and Lake Schools illustrate this. Had Byron not 
possessed too stout a heart and felt too great a contempt for theopinion 
of critical humanity, he would have ended his poetical career, where he 
began it, as we believe, many a sensitive soul, brimful of God’s own 
poetry, but inexperienced in the power of expressing it artistically, 
has often done. Keats is the type of a class, numerous as the publish- 
ing and philanthropic world well know, little known to that 
public who are too often led aside by prejudiced and interested 
critics, but known to him “ who will not bruise the broken reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax.” 

Looking upon the effects of harsh and violent criticism on the 
author to wholn it is applied, the History of Literature shews us that 
there is a crisis, a turning-pCint, to which if a man does not reach, he 
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becomes for ever a coward and dies broken-hearted, and beyond which 
if he goes, he may be either a stout hearted soul who can revile and 
sneer back in his turn, or a very misanthrope, who values the opinion 
of critics less than he would that of savages. Keats was one of the 
former class. His Endymion, that fair child of his own offspring, 
was in very truth a part of himself. How delicately he nursed it as 
it came forth from his youthful brain, how carefully he sheltered it 
from all rude assaults, they alone can know who have themselves ielt 
the afflatusy and who have dwelt with a strange pleasure over their 
first production. Anvl so it was that, when the crushing pen of tiie 
Quarterly Revieuwr annihilated all its fancied beauties, poor Keats 
almost died with his offspring. Byron is the best example oi’ the latter 
class — a man who went to the opposite extreme, which after all to 
him who wrote Cliilde Harold, who fought in the cause of the 
patriot, and died at Missilonglii was an unnatural one. To sucli 
an extent did his contempt 'for critics go, that in his Don Juan 
lie could write thus of Keats ; 

“John Keats, who was killed off by one critique, 

Just as he really promised something^reat. 

If not intelligible, without Greek, 

Contrived to talk about the Gods of late. 

IMuch as they might have been supposed to speak, 

I^oor fellow ! llis was an untoward fate. 

^ ‘ Tis strange the mind, that very tiery parti<‘Io 

Should let itself be snulfc-i out by an article.” 

It becomes then the critic, and especially one who is in a position of 
authority, and whose every dictum may be received by the world as 
true, to be careful how he checks God’s work in the poet’s soul, and 
at the same time to avoid the other extreme of praising bombast and 
exalting conceit to the skies. So-called and self-elected critics, such as 
Gilfillan and his diseased school, are ever doing this, discovering rough 
diamonds in some far obscure land. Our modern school of young 
poets is an excrescence in literature which should for ever be cut off, 
with the unnaturally swollen bulb from which they spring. 

It was not so that Christopher North encouraged young poets. 
protegh were poets indeed. He had the judicious taste to know 
where poetry really existed even in embryo, and many is the now 
happy local poet who owed his first knowledge of his own powers, 
and first ability to direct tliem aright, to Wilson’s kindly appreciation 
and advice. 

We have been led to make tliese remarks by the character of the 
volume before us. Abstractly viewed as a poetical work, and view- 
ed with reference to the canons of a healthy and stern criticism, 
it might be pronounced to be altogether unworthy of notice. But 
viewed in its tendencies and capabilities, viewed as it is in posse, 
viewed in the circumstances of Indian life, and of its own production, 
viewed too in the light of the general critical remarks that we have 
already made, it is wortliy of notice, and to a certain extent, and in 
a certain sense, of encouragement. It is a first essay, and it is a 
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modest one — modest not only iii the promises and statements made 
ill tlie preface, but modest in the whole tone of the volume. It is 
not that the volume appeals to the reader apologetically, deprecating 
as ‘it were, any attempt at harsh criticism, but the gentleness and 
gentleman lincss, the great domestic emotion and true natural simpli- 
city that distinguish almost every jiiece, make the reader feel that if 
the writer is not a great poet, he is at least a true man, whose 
thoughts, and feelings, and experiences, the world will be the better of 
lieaving and knowing and comparing with their own. The ‘‘ domes- 
tic' IS ainne the field in which any mediocre Indian poet will meet 
with success. This is seen in the following pieces 

HOME THOUGHTS. 

The gloom of nij^ht’s o'ershadiug 
The cheeiful light of d^y, 

Anil my country’s shores are -fading 
From my tear-dimra’d sight away. 

With to-morrow’s dmvn awaking, 

My wishful eye will strain, 

O’er the foam crown’d billows breaking, 

For those distant hills in vaiu. 

Each cloud the horizon crowning, 

To fancy’s treacherous gaze, 

Will seem a dark cliff fi owning, 

Through noon’s deceitful haze. 

E’en now rny memory’s turning, 

To scenes I priz’d of 'yore ; 

And my heart in absence burning 
With love uufclt before. 

Now the haunts I trod in childhood 
llise fresh before iny view, 

Primrose beds deep iu the wild- wood, 

Banks where curly violets giew. 

Trees beneath whose shade reclining 
I’ve 'scap’d the heat of noon. 

Through whose giant blanches shining 
I’ve watch’d the harvest moon. 

Groves amid whose lonely mazes 
I’ve spent long summer days. 

Breaming o’er the pictur’d pages 
Of wild romantic lays. 

The broad majestic river, 

My light skiff there afloat. 

The tail aspen’s lulling quiver, 

’Neath which I moor’d my boat. 

While memory’s thus displaying 
Those scenes so bright and clear, 

* Fancy sees across thorn straying 

Lov’d forms that made them dear. 
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Now methinks I hear the voices 
Of those I love again, 

, And my fluttering heart rejoices 
At some long cherish’d strain. 

It is past* my dream of gladness I 
Nightbrooiis along the deep ; 

To n»y lonely couc h in sadness 
I go, but not to sleep. 

SEPARATION. 

Still on my lips its fragrance lingers, 

*Ti8 full of pure and tender bliss, 

The memory of that love* fraught kiss, 

And the soft pressure of thy fingers 
Sent ilirough my heart so deep a thrill, 

It seems as if 1 iolt it still. 

Loving wife, so steadfast and true-hearted, 

Slowly they’ll pass, and full of pain, 

The hours until we meet again ; 

From thee and our dear infant parted, 

I want the better part of life, 

A sportive child, and faithful wife. 

In dreams I gaze on your lov’d facep, 

And my heart knows e’en thus a joy, 

Beholding thee and thy sweet boy j 
I hear time, feel thy fond embraces. 

And waking how I hate the light 
That puts such pleasant dreams to flight. 

It is difficult to catch the full spirit of Orientalism, as Moore, who 
had never seen tho Orient, caught it, and hence we commend R. F. F., 
for attempting so little that is descriptive of the East, of India, its 
history and associations. We give one little specimen ; — 

THE SBikH mother’s LAMENT. 

** Sirdar Khan Singh was buried'' and killed by tho ruins of the exploded 
Tna<j:azine : his body was found so lileavily ironed that he could not possibly 
have walked ; the body of his little boy was found beside his, both in the at- 
titude of calm repose ; they had evidently been killed in sleep ; they were 
buried with all honor, and the gold bangles on the boy’s arras were sent to his 
surviving relatives.” 

A Year in the Punjab. 

And thou art gone, my precious one 1 To me 
Henceforth the world is desolate and drear, 

Since thy blithe prattle I no more may hear, 

Never again thy form of beauty see. 

Thy brave sire, too I so fond, so true to me ! 

He had no heart for falsehood, and I swear 
His spirit was as free from guile as fear ; 

And yet they link his name with treachery. 

Fetter’d and manacled, yet calm hia rest, 

Thou, in sweet slumber, iu his bosom lay, 

When Heaven in mercy call’d your souls away 
To tho bright, peaceful mansions of the Blest. 
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Lov*d ones ! from you my absence will be brief, 

A few dark hours of solitude and woe ; 

A little space the woman’s tears shall flow, 

Ere the freed soul shall bid farewell to grief. 

There is something pleasing in the following, though it is not 
written as a Missionary would have done, who has himself toiled and 
“ travailed in birth for souls” : — 

THE MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 

What seek ye here on these golden shores, 

So far from your island home ? 

Ivory, spices rich silken stores, 

Say, is it for such ye come ? 

There are dianmnds pure in Golconda’s mine, 

Fair pearls in the Ocean’s sand, 

Here ruby and emerald brightly shine, 

And gold hes ou every hand. 

There are things more rich than silken woof. 

More pure and more bright than gems, 

That ever hung from a kingly roof, 

Or sparkled in Diadems. 

There arc erring souls, *tis these we prize, 

It is these we come to seek, 

We fain would open the blind man’s ©yes, 

Comfort the contrite and meek. 

We fear that Goethe’s *‘Kenst du das Land wo die Zitronen 
bliihen ” had much to do with the inspiration of the following : — 

AN UNKNOWN LAND. 

There’s a joyous clime, where the mourner’s breast 
Foigets tile cares of this false cold land, 

Where the weary may find a place of rest, 

And the happy may join a kindred band. 

There are sounds of mirth at the noontide hour, 

Where gay groups dance ’neath the chesnut trees, 

Whisperings at eve in the leafy bower. 

And songs at night on the moon* lit seas. ' 

There are lovely haunts in the greenwood shailes, 

Where the coy Wood-Nymphs unseen may sport, 

The< e are circles green in the grassy glades, 

Trac’d by the fairies’ midnight court. 

There are secret caves, whence the streamlet springs. 

Where the garish sanbearas never come. 

And the Nymph of the fountain sits and sings 
Her low sweet strain ’mid the solemn gloom. 

The streamlet’s murmur will oft recall 
That cherish’d lay as it' glideii alongt 
And the listener may hear in the waterfall 
borne scatter'd notes of that plaintive song. 
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There arc kingly rivers, beside whose streams 
The wild flowers blossom the live long year, 

Where the light of summer etoroftlly gleams, 

And the waves are ever still and clear. 

There are groves where the silvery orange flower, 

I’hrougli the dark foliage glances bright, 

Where Acacias wave «>’er the Jasmin bower, 

And the Lily uprears its bells of light. 

There arc shapes of beauty so passing fair, 

Their semblance was never seen on earth. 

Whose birghtest form hath a shade of care, 

And is sorrow’s child from her very birth. 

There are scenes more lovely than ever shone 
On the raptur’d painter’s tranced sight, 

Such as thou never hast gaz'd upon, 

Earth hath no colors half so bright. 

’Tis a land where nothing of ‘earth hath part, 

Guarded by many a potent spoil, 

The air-built clime of a poet’s heart. 

. Tiio home where his fancy loves to dwell. 

Wliile R. F. F. somewliat succeeds in the smaller pieces in tlie 
volume, we fear tliat lie entirely fails in the “ Dream of a Star.’' 
The trwQ 7ns poeticais not seen merely in the exquisite poetical hand- 
ling of detached or small passages, but its very highest manifesta- 
tion is evident in the conception of the plan of a great poem, such as 
the glorious epics and dramas of Greece, Spain, and England. * Tiiis 
is entirely wanting in the “ Dream of a Star,” and it seems to our 
unimaginative soiil to be more like the prelt}'' ravings of a moon- 
struck sonnetteer, than the well-ordered, artistic and lyric work 
of a true Poet. It wants the two great requisites of a truly good 
poem. — Unity and Unconsciousness. We give an extiact from it, and 
conclude by reminding our readers that our remarks have been ciiiefly 
influenced by these three considerations — the author writes in^ India 
and for Anglo-Indians — it is his first attempt — the whole is dis- 
tinguished by ‘geMtlenianliness, gentleness and modesty. Strange 
canons of criticism, you will say. Yes, hut true practically, when 
applied to such works as the “ Dream of a Star” and other Poems: — 

Sorrow is the night of man, 

In grief alone to him is given. 

With intellectual eye, to scan 
Ti)o g)oii<>us mysteries of Houvon. 

Joy’s rich sunshine gives to view 
One wide arch of heavenly blue, 

But as, w'hcn night, with darkling hand, 

Draws her gray cujtain o'er Llie land, 

Each of Heaven’s s’nning lio*t 
Appcar.9, at his appointed post ; 

‘ So, when sorrow’s niijht com s o’er us, 

Btarry visions rise before us j 
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A mighty firmament of thought 
0[)ens upon us all unsouglit $ 

Then to man is given to look 
Into Wisdom’s heavcn*writ book. 

And from its exhaustlcss store 
To learn a new and prieciess lore. 

These little truants, side by side. 

Through the gathering darkness glide. 

With light steps, and in silence pass. 

Where swelling mounds of rank dark grass 
Disclose the gaimor-house of Death ; 

And now they draw a freer breath. 

Pause, and look rounrl with eager eyes. 
Peering towards the Eastern skies. 

Why move with such a noiseless trca<i. 

As if they fear’d to wake the dead ? 

Why keep such silence ? — Death’s dull car 
May not their gentle voices hear ; 

No sound shall reach it, till the hlnst 
Of Angel trump proclaims that Time is past. 

Like one erect, though gray wiih years. 

The simple Village Clmrch upreats 
Its time-worn tower, with ivy clad. 

And the old yew-tree, o'ark and sad. 

Stands like a mourner in his woe. 

Weeping o’er those who sleep below, 

I’cefung through its topmost branches 
A tremulous ray of star-light glances, 

Cheering and tender as the light, 

Which fond hope sheds on sorrow’s night } 
And pleasure fills those infant eyes, 

For night by night they watch the rise 
Of that lov’d star, whose he«in impirts 
A gladness to ihcir artless hearts 
Innocent joy I — iiiuturer years 
Will vainly seek, nor prayers nor tears 
Can e’er iccai — we only know 
hueli pme delight before the glow. 

Which the new-born spirit from llcavcu bears. 
Is chill'd by the cold w orld’s toils and cares. 

Kneeling beside a mother’s knee. 

How sweet is the p)rayer of Infancy I 
How sullied he:u ts, in after years. 

Tortur’d by doubts. oppressM hy fears. 

Look back, with sad regretful gujse. 

To Childhood’s pure and guileless days. 

And long to utter praise and prayer. 

Simple and true us childhood’s were. 

Folded in Slumber’s soft euibrace. 

Sweet smiles enweaih each little face. 

Till the glad mother fondly deems. 

That angel voices haunt their dreams ; 

And who will say it cannot be 
Tlpit Guardian Angels, ever near. 

Watch by the couch of Infancy, 

And whisper in the sleeper’s ear, 
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Tales of a land all bright and fuirt 
And happy children dwelling there, 
Till the delijiht the spirit feels 
In smiles across the features steals, 
As ripples on the fountain show 
The welling of the spring below. 


PTOcee(lin(j$ of a General Conference of Bengal Protesiant Bits- 

sionaries, held at Calcutta^ Septemher 4-7, 1855. Calcutta, 
185G. 

This neat little volume, the contents of whlcli appeared first in 
three successive numbers of the Calcutta Christian Observer, Avill 
be hailed with great satisfaction by all wIjo are interested in mis- 
sionary operations, as carried on in India, and particularly by young 
Missionaries, because it comprehends, in a compendious form, the 
lessons of experience in reference to some of tlie most important 
aspects and branches of Missionary work. 

The introduction supplies the following information regarding the 
Conference ; — 

Durhir tlio first, week in September, [ls5r)‘J there was hold in Oehmtta n series 
of rneotinirs, of reetiliar interest to those wlio watch the progress of the ]\lis- 
sioiiary cause in Iri iia. Owing to various eircuni.stances. wliich rarely occur 
at one time, nearly all tlte Mi>sionaric8 residing in the country parts of Bmigal 
were brou;dit totheehief town of tiie Piesidcnc*y ; and it was arranged that, with 
tlie Oaleutfa Missionaries, a GenerO Conference sliould be h‘^“ld to take into cim- 
si'icrati n the present position of the cidef (tucstions conneOed Avith tlndr common 
Tvoik. The meetings of the Conference, lasted four days ; nnd by c ireful attention 
to orderly arraugcimmts, a great amount of business ^a^ got through in ihat br'ef 
period. The greatest harmony fircvailcd throughout the rmnierons di.scuf-sioiis ; 
the attention of all was directed exeb'sively to Missionary snl'jofts ; and not a 
word was said respecting those ccclesicstical difi'erences va inch have so rnuih 
divided the churches of Christendom. 4 

The list of members enumerates forty-seven Missionaries, and 
seven other person.s, of whom three are ministers. 

The plan adopted at tlie bnsinelSi meethigs (for there were also two 
purely devotional meetings, two social meetings at breakfast, and one 
public meeting) was very ])rnctical. The discussion of each subject 
was opened by one of tlie Missionaries, who was supposed to he 
most intimat(dy actjuainted with it, by reading a paper previously 
])repared, alter which all present had an opportunity of expressing 
their opinions on tlic results af their experience. At tlie close of the 
discussions, or at the next meeting, Resolutions were adopted, em- 
bodying tlie substance of the views, held by the majority on each 
subject. 

The following is a list of the topics that were selected for consi- 
deration : — 

Tuesday^ Septemher Ath 1 —The progress made by Christian Mi cions in Bengal 
I^apcrpr pared by the Rev J, Mullens. 
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Tuesday, September itk, 2 , — The peculiar difficulties encountered by Missions in 
ncnp:aL i’MpiT by th« Lev. A. Laerdix. 

Wednesday, Seplemher' 6th. 3. — Preaching the Gospel in the native tongues. 
Parers by the Kev J. Wengor, and tho Bcv. J. Stubbins. 

Wednesday, September 5th. 4.—- English Missionary Education. Paper by the 
Rev. 1). J^hvurt 

'I'hursday, September Gfh. 5. — The inflnonce of Indigo planting on the spread 
of Christianity. l\\por (treating also of some kiiiiired topics) prepared by the 
Rev. F. Seliurr. 

Thu> sday , September ()ik. 5 . — The Zemindari System and Chystinnity. Paper 
by tlic Rev. 4. G I'agc 

t^'rklay, September 1th. 7 . — Improvements desired in Missionary work in India 
[by its supporters in Europe.] Paper by E. !<. Underhill, Ksq. 

Friday September 7 ih 8. ~ Vernacular Christian Literature. Paper by the Rev, 
J. Long. 

briday, September 7th. t). — Vernacular Mission Schools. Paper by the Rev. B. 
Ccidt. 

Friday, September 7th. 10.— Native Female Education. Paper by the Rev. 
J. Eordyce, 

The ProcecdiDg.s” of the Conference arc enriched with ail these 
papers, and also conttiin the cream of the discussions to which lliey 
gave rise, ami the Resohition.s linally adopted regarding them. An 
Appendix Htipplies the substance of a paper, by the Rev. W. Smith, 
which was originally intended to introduce tlie third tojtic, but 
wliich arrived too late ; so that the important subject of preaching 
in the vernacular tongues is elucidated by tliree different ^\ idlers. 
The second })a]>er of tlie .Appendix treats of Orphan Institutions, as 
a branch of Missionary labour, — a topic which from want of time 
could not be discussed. 

It is obvious that these Proceedings” contain rich materials for 
reflexion ; but want of space forbids our dwelling upon them in 
detail, and we find it difiicult to cull choice passages from papers 
oonlaining so much information in so condensed a form. 

We must not, however, omit to call attention to a ducumont, which 
f^>||ps the conclusion of these proceedings, and which consists of 

an Appeal from tho General Conference of Uengal Protestant Mis- 
‘ sionaries to the Committees and Boards of Management of liic 

various Missionaiy Societies in- Europe and America.” It is a 
document wortliy of the Conference, in which it originated, and of the 
object at which it aims. The following paragraphs will give some 
idea of its contents; — 

We aw not content with things as they are. It is not that \vc find fault with 
cffoi ts hi tlio or with the results which they have produced. It is nett that 
we arc dissatisfied with what is being done, or with tho nr dcs, in which Missions 
arc (tarried on. But we turn to tho other side, AVc ccntcinplatc with profoumi 
awe tlie vast, the indescribable amount of labour yet to be acconifilished, Wc 
know that tlio Lord has blessed us. We look on our converts, and on other fruits 
of Missions with pleasure. But the more wo know India, tlie more wo are over- 
whelmed by the consideratifui that millions upon millions never hear the Gospel, 
and that millions upon millions die unconverted. Cun you wonder then that we 
ask for larger agencies; that for this holy service wc appeal to you for more men 
and more means.; and that wc ask the Churcli to aid us by more repeated and more 
fervent prayers r The groundg of our appeal are numerous ; the force of our 
claims is unanswerable. Wc believe thalpcvcry kind of plea which can be feirly 
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urged on behalf of other idolatrous lands, can be presented with greater force on 
behalf of Iudia.”-~p. 161. 

** Wo would suggest that every society should endeavour to scud a few more 
men in proportion to its strength : and so to place them, as to render them a real 
and powerful addition to the present agency. If out of the twenty societies 
engaged in Indian Missions, the larger send ten men ; and others less, so as to 
secure an average addition of five men each, during the next five years, there will 
be found no less than five hundred Missionaries in India of whom a hundred *wil! 
have been entirely added during that brief period. We pray you to regard our 
appeal for the jand in which we labour. We plead for the multitudes wo see, 
whose ignorance we know, whose passage into another world in such numbers 
unsaved, fills us with mourning and sadness. We ask your efforts. We ask your 
prayers. May the Lord of the Church himself prepare the hat vest, and send forth 
more labourers to reap it for his praise.” 


1 . The Eastern Females Friend, Edinburgh, 1855 , 

2 . Fly Leaves for Indian Homes, I , — 2Vie Dawn, // — Appeal 
to the Rajahs and Bobus of Bengal, III . — Emancipation 
of Indians Daughters, IV, — Shadows on Native Society. 
V. — Apj)eal to the Rulers of British India, VI, — Zenana and 
Select School Scheme, Vll, — Christian Ladies in Hindostari, 
Calcutta, 1855 - 6 . 

3 . Emancipation of Women in India, Calcutta, 1 855 . 

4 . Native Female Education in India, a Paper submitted to the 
General Conj'erence of Bengal Missionaries hy the Rev, John 
Fordyce, Calcutta, with the Resolution of the Conference. Cal- 
cutta, 1865 . 

Were the Fly Leaves for Indian Homes remarkabl|gCor 
nothing else, they would excite our interest by the fact, that the^^re 
the only specimen in India of a kind of Periodical Literature, which 
is largely published in Pdngland, and has been the means of immense 
usefulness in all great social and religious questions. Little in them- 
selves as Tracts and small Magazines have hitherto beerv, and much 
abused as they have often been by religionists of various sects, the 
place taken by them in the literature of our country has been no 
insignificant one. Often has the history of the influence of religious 
tracts been written, but never has the influence of the same kind 
of Literature on great social questions, affecting the temporal weal or 
woe of whole masses, been fully traced. They have often originated 
questions of the utmost importance to the race, and when these 
have been fairly put before the public, have illustrated and assisted 
them in their various bearings, as nothing else could have done. 

It would 'perhaps be wrong for us to say that religious tracts have 
done more evil than good, or to place them in the s'ame category 
with many of our religious hymni, which are as unhealthy in their 
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Spiritual tone, as they are deadly in their effects on the minds of 
those who read or use them. But we feel that they are in their 
proper spliere, and that all must hail them, when brought to bear on 
social problems on the border land between heaven and earth, pro- 
blems the solution of which, every man who cares for the welfare 
of tj|e species, ought to have at hcai-t. This is, we believe, the first 
case m which such an original literature, not of a newspaper charac-* 
ter, has been produced in India, and the cause which it has chosen 
to uphold, is precisely the cause which hitherto has stood in the way 
of India’s advancement and civilisation, the cause which has been too 
much neglected by all classes from its very obscurity and dilficulty 
— we mean that of Native Female Education. The whole of the 
works, whose titles we have given, are intended to aid this w^ork, and 
in tliem we see manifested an energy, an enthusiasm, and at the 
same time a calm wisdom and judgment, such as the cause of the 
oppressed, the ignorant and the degraded alone can excite. 

VYe need not here shew tlie immense importance of elevating the 
women of India, if ever India is to be civilised and to take her 
proper place in the scale of nations. The simple truth is — a truth 
now gradually dawning on all who have hitherto attempted to do dis- 
interested good to the country, that until the etTorts put forth to 
educate women are equal to those so largely put forth for the other 
sex, and e(tual also to the great obstacles to be met with, all past 
attempts humanly speaking can bear hut little fruit, and all future 
energies must be foolishly wasted. Nor need we truce tlie history 
of such agencies as are already in operation, or organivSed by a lew 
true and wise philanthropists who are now no more. This was done 
at some lengtli in our previous number, and to the article there on 
‘ Native Female Education’ would we refer our readers. The works 
before us sliew what can be done for a despised cause, when a real 
mail undertakes its advocacy and devotes every thought of his heart, 
every energy of his nature first to understand and then to 
advance it. We believe that the author of most, if not all of these, 
is the Ilev. John Fordyce, who came to the country some three years 
ago for the snecial purpose of elevating Native Female Education. 
Then in what a wretched state it was. A few noble Imarts — 
ebiefiy the wives of Missionaries, bad bled for the woes of millions of 
their own sex and had now and then, but very rarely, enlisted men 
with energy and wisdom in the work. The result was comparcCtivebj 
great — compared, we mean, with the energies put forth, but compared 
with the grandeur of the object, tlie mightiness of tlie obstacles, and 
the past neglect shewn, it was trifling indeed. What was wanted was 
for the cause to take a national aspect, to be elevated to a national 
position, to be separated from the mere sectarianism and religionism 
of opposite sects, and to be placed on the basis of that Bible-Reli- 
gion, which underlies all evangelical systems, the object of whieh 
was announced in such words as these ; ‘‘ to open the blind eyes, to 
bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness 
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out of the prison-house.” It is this that has been done in ihe 
present case, and the result is that, owing chiefly to the new view taken 
of the question and the new appliances brought to bear on it, it has 
created an interest in many circles where formerly it was ^looked on 
with contempt, and a desire is arising to j>ut forth new efforts among 
many, who had formerly never thought of the matter. The educa- 
tion of Hindoo women is riow a great social and national question ; 
the Churches are recognising it as such, the Press acknowledges it, 
and all classes, even natives themselves, are becoming stirred regard- 
ing -it. 

In Bengal this is largely owing, under Providence, to the fact that 
the question has been taken from the narrow region of the purely 
elei'lcal and priestly to the universal and the social, without losing 
any of that worhl-Christianity which was given for all. The education 
of tlie women of India, and tlieir elevation in the social scale, is that 
which they have a right to in the eyes of God and man, indepcuid- 
ent of any Christianity or Revelation from heaven whatsoever. 
Tiicir right is as clear as ever that of the slaves was to libei'ty, 
when Wilberforce so nobly pleaded for them on the ground of an 
injured and degraded humanity. And it will be tlie policy of those 
who have now taken up the cause to sink the priestly in the manly, 
and the purely Missionary in the philantliropic, that thus they may 
raise those wlio, like cliildren, might other svisc be hindered from 
availing themselves of the light and liberty which tliey bring. “ Be 
ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” We here recommend 
no abandonment of Christianity such as there is in tlic Bethnne-school, 
and such as our Government lias been guilty of in tlieir whole 
scheme of godless education. In the '‘Zenana Scheme” there is 
no stipulation that shall be excluded. We recommend a di'op- 
ping of priestly pride and forms and bigotry in the genuine 
love and charity of a Gospel that is free as the breatl) of lieavcn. 
Blit when viewed in the light of such a Ghristiauity, how much 
nobler this scheme becomes, how near to God it is elevated, yea, 
how like to God man himself becomes when carrying it out. It is 
such a policy that has given Mr. Fordyce, we believe, guch tangible 
success. 

This earnestness in the cause is springing up in India, but wc 
fear it is not so in England — nofc yet at least. We trust tliat 
the same mea^^^ that have been used here to put it in its proper 
position tvill be applied there, so that the philanthropic public, 
who begin to cease their liberality, or to ask .for evidence of 
its fruits, will see that this is the worm that has been at the root 
of the tree, and will resolve anew to exert themselves to destroy it 
for ever. The scheme that has given most promise of success in the 
education of native women, while almost all others have compara- 
tively failed, is termed the “ Zenana and Select School Scheme.” The 
following extract from the ‘ Fly Leaves* will at once give an account 
of its nature and success in detail, and serve to shew the style of our 
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iKjw periodical literature. We trust soon to see sucli applied to other 
great social questions : — 

The fireat d( yidei atum, ever since Native Female Education was begun m 
Eciigul, hu%|jbecu a plan adapted (o the Ukidu domestic constitution, and fitted to 
move society by rcaeliing points of iniluenco in the upper ranks. I would coi'“ 
dially oomiuciid more or less every plan tliat luis been tried win i her Day, Board- 
ing, or Normal vSchools ; but they have left unsolved the problem, Jiotc is ih^ 
aticth'}/ sent ficmi Kurope or trained in India to he < !. >0 (iat the hene/it im- 

rnediateh/ «/' the few shall hasten (he general education «>/’ In i a\ l-nKj/iters / 

Tun Bolutiox of tuk PnoiiLEM u, 1 belie' e, ilu; Zl,s\.\.\ ajsi> Sfleot 
School iticivin. 

In a very tew cases, governesses have been employed for brief j^criods by na'ivc 
gentlemen ; and therein icusou^o believe diat tmt a few ytiuog Biibus liave taugfit 
ihfir wives and sisters. Many years ago Mi s, Wilson, iMi.ss Bird, Mr.s. Cbapniau 
and o'.bci .s ^ isited zenamns, were weleonied, ami imjai'tcd a linle instruction to 
the iiimatos ; but so far »s we know, there ^vas no plan commcinaul till the 
]>rescnr Ycur. capable of indefinite ext* nsi n, and on a self sustaining priiiciiile. 
The ])Ian originated with the Bev 'Thomas Smith. So long ago as i8-l(>, 
lie i)rupos<‘d a scln rne for the domestic education of the females of tljc n]>])or 
elapses ; but it mot at the tune with no cordial, or at lea.st no practical rcspuiisc. 
'j'his was not his own dcp.irtmentof labouf. and thohc whose work it was, would 
ina, then take it up Since February last, it has been my privilege to eo-0[)crate 
■wiih ]\Ir. KSmith in c nimcncing a plan similar to that propo.scd fifteen years ago ; 
and as tint (‘xpenmeut has succeaUed admit ably these nine months, it iniiy not bo 
picniatuie now to make it known, concealing only for the present the naaies of 
those iL'tive gimtlemcii who have iL'biy tlarecl t<* ad^’ance beloie their fellows'. 

Thu con.'^ent of several higldy iiitclHgcnt Babus was obtained to admit a 
governess, and pay for her services ; and this on tlie uudcrstandiug that slio 
would be fioe to iinpait religious iiistiuction. A Fiuropeati governess was sent, 
aceompanied by a .v! g r'. as her assistant ; and the resulfs, as regards the 
progress of her ili-.-ir attachment lo heiself. and their lively interest in 

her instvuetiuns, a» e highly giatifying. The only outlay was for the piuchase of 
a horse and gharce, the Bwbus paying ncaily enough for a small snlury to 
the tcaehcr, and the current expenses of- the conveyance. Similar arrangements 
are in [>u)gi css with other native gentlemen ; and a second governess has just 
begun and may soon be wlmby employed in domestic tuition, for whicii slie is 
singu’ai ly qualified by her prudence and expeiiciico, as well as by a thorough 
knowledge both ol' English and Bengali. 

The leading lontures of this scheme arc the following : 

iur.vL -- A y;ce //owe should be provided for the governesses in an Institiitiou 
devulcd to tins cause In the experiment whiclihas been so succes.sful already 
Ibis was eheerfuliy aflbrded m the Orphan Homo : and, a.s more Zenanas open, 
the governcssscs might reside in the difierent Female Institutions, wdtich would be 
no losers by receiving those who are ready' to eveiy good work. 

Secondly - Each Governess should be uccumpMined by an Assistant, or at least 
an Ayah, ill order to sustain the respectability of the scheme, and to secure the 
fuller eoufideiiee <d' it« sujiporters 

Thirdly C- meyitt '*- ': and horses, must be jirovided by the fricndH of the 
cause d h<* exji.m-v; mI liiicd conveyances would he ruinous. In February 1 ])aid 
Ks. 10, for a coiiveyanco for one governess. This could not bo continued, and 
so a small gharce was purchased. , The following is the account of our first cx- 
poiime’it ; but it may not always bo possible to be so economical i—i 

Demi-gharee --.Co.’s Rs. 2f>0 0 0 


Repairs of ditto >, 60 o 0 

Horse „ 100 0 0 

Harness ,, 25 0 <i 


Co.’s Rs. 435 0 0 
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This sum was advanced by the Treasurer of the Institution under my care, as 
tho purpose was in keeping with its objects, and with the appeals to which local 
contributions had been the response ; but. on many accounts, it is now important 
that the scheme should have its separate resources. 

parents or guardians should pay a sum sufficienflo meet the 
whole, or at least the greater part of the current expenses j and this not so much 
for the aid which regular payments furnishes to any scheme, but because it in- 
’^^olvcs an imi)ortant principle, and if acted on, will secure a more holid and 
healthful, tbou^di perhaps a less rapid progress. The following is an account of 
our first experiment 


CuBRENT Expense Account. 


From February 1st to October 31^^, 1855, 



RECEIPTS. * 


From Babu ***** 


200 

Fiom another Babu 


128^ 

From another Babu, 


104 


Co Rs. 

432 


EXPENBITUUE. 

For salaries and other current expenses... Co.’s Es. 452 2 2 

The above account requires explanation. The rates are experimental and fm* 
elementary tuition— Rs. 16 for those residing in town, and Ils. 25 for those in tho 
suburbs. The salary of the go vet ness is less than it can again be for a like period, be- 
c«use tho work being an experintent she retained, part of the time, her salary from 
tho Institution ; and, though latterly separate, it is too email being only Ks, 46, 
Our aim must he to make salaries vary from Ils. 50 to 100 accotdirig to qualifica- 
tions and actual w'ork. To secure this each should if poss-sible have fom Zefianas 
(two daily) ; payments should be higher when higher branches are taught ; and 
a small fund should be provided to meet contingencies. 

By Select School, as part of the J^cheTnc, I refer to what will ero long be com- 
mon as a step in advance of tuition in Zenanas, viz., several contiguous families 
mectiug in one house for instruction. An arrangement of this kind is abcady 
almost completed. This is the second step. The third would be public si bools 
made soh et bv the terms of admission ; and the final result of these a id oilier 
concurring plans will bo schools adapted to every class of India’s daughters. 


A Manual of Surveying for India^ detailing the Mode of opera- 
tions on the Revenue Surveys in Bengal and the North Western 
Provinces, Compiled hy Captains R. Smith and IL L, Thuil- 
Her, Bengal Artillery^ Second Edition. Lojidon, 1855 . 

This work, which was made the subject of an article in this 
Review some time* ago, has now reached a second edition. It is 
not now intended to enter at all into any discussion on the modes 
described in this ^ Manual/ as employed in the Revenue Survey, 
or of the importance and progress of that work. Several errors 
and defects were before pointed out, which it might reasonably 
have been expected, should have been at least partially corrected 

\ ♦ j 

*" Calcutta Eeview, Vol, XVI , No. 31 , Art. 8. 
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and remedied in this second edition. It is rather surprising to find that 
in no case has this been done. Thus we find the t^nth theorem stand- 
ing at page 13, precisely as in the first edition ; and so of the other 
errors. Oa some of these farther remarks will subsequently be made. 
The work professes to be “ a concise manual, adapted to the pecu- 

* liar requirements of this country, and condensing into § 

‘ space not only what alone can be found in a vast number of stan- 
‘ dard, and expensive works, but embodying the precise modus 
‘ operandi of the department, from unpublished and exclusive 
‘ sources/’ (Pref: p. IV.) 

For convenience sake, in noticing this volume, we may treat it as 
containing matter of three distinct kinds : 1st, the Mathematical por- 
tion embraced chiefly in Fart I. 2nd, the description of instruments, 
forming Part II. and 3rd, the practical part, describing the pre- 
cise modus operandi oi the department'’ and embodied in Parts III., 
IV. and V. It is intended to confine the subsequent remarks chiefly 
to the first division. 

It is not a little surprising to meet in the first page of the work, 
with the assertion that ; ‘‘ the truths of Geometry are founded on 
‘ definitions^ each furnishing at once an exact notion of the thing 

* defined^ and the gro%ind'*work of all conclusions relating to tV/’ 
Tliis striking dictum not unnaturally recalls the similar one made 
long ago by Dugald Stewart : — “ The principles of Mathematical 

* Science are not the axioms, but the definition Now without en- 
tering into any lengthened discussion upon this theory, in which Cap- 
tains Smith and Thuillier follow Stewart, it seems necessary in order 
to correct what is humbly conceived by us to be erroneous, merely to 
state with Dr. Whewell that while Euclid’s definition of a straight 

* line leads to no truth whatever, his axiom respecting straight lines, 

* is the foundation of the whole of Geometry ; and that, though we 
*. draw some inferences from the definition of parallel straight lines, 

* we strive in vain to complete the Geometrical doctrine of such lines 
^ without ^suming some axiom which enables us to prove the con- 
' verse of our first propositions. That Geometry depends upon 

* axioms as well as definitions, is supposed by the form in which it is 
^ commonly presented. And we shall assume this form to be a just 
‘ representation of the real foundations of the science till we 
‘ have before us a satisfactory systehi of Geometry without axioms. 
But such a system the compilers have not ventured to attempt 
to give ns ; for, no sooner are the definitions concluded, than we are 
presented with the axioms also. 

As to the definitions themselves, it may be remarked that 
those respecting the Parallelogram, Rhombus and Rectangle are not 
satisfactorily distinctive ; that the definition of a Trapezoid, instead 
of forming a note on page 52, seems entitled to a place among the 

Collected Wiorks, edited by Sir W. Hamilton, Vol JII., p. 32. 
t On Mathematical Eeasonihg and the Logic of Induction, §§ 17,18. 
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rest ; and, that deUnltione of a Quadrant and Semicircle, though as 
necessary as many of the others, are awanting. The fourth po&tu*- 
late runs thus ; “ It is also required, that the equality of lines and 
‘ angles to others given, be granted as possible : that it is possible for 
‘ one right line to be perpendicular to another, at a given point or 

* distan^ie ; and that every magnitude has its half, third, fourth, &c., 

* part ” The necessity of such a demand it is not easy to perceive. 
Euclid with all his rigorous severity of reasoning did not feel it ; more- 
over, we are inclined to question the propriety of calling it a postu- 
late. The other postulates are, all of them, problems the possibility 
of which is admitted as self-evident ; but this cannot be classed as a 
problem, though its self-evident character is not denied. 

It is not deemed necessary to dwell on the next two chapters, — on 
Geometneal prohleins and theorems. They are necessarily brief ; 
to have made them more complete would have considerably swelled 
volume which already contains somewhere about 760 pages. 

The fourth chapter treats of I.ogarithms. And on this it may be 
remarked, that it is not necessary, as there stated, that the ratio of the 
Geometrical series of numbers should be ten ; any ratio will serve 
equally well to illustrate the nature of Logarithms. 

If tlvc rule given in the ‘‘ Manual” for finding the Logaritlun of any 
number more than J ,000, be applied literally to such a case as find- 
ing the Logarithm of 166,652, (see Manual p. 387) we shall have 
5.1*335389 4- .000031 8 X 352==5.14473 15, instead of 5.1346615, 
Such an error in an important rule, it may be hoped, will not be suf- 
fered to stand long uncorrected. One object in a work like that now 
before us, ought to be tlie putting into the hands of practical men, 
an intelligible account of the shortest methods of p(M*forming such 
computations as they are daily engaged in ; and we think the com- 
pilers of this Manual might have given the following easy rule for 
proportion by Logarithms. 

Ta the arithmetical complement of the Logarithm of the first term^ 
add the Logarithms of the second and third, and the suii^wlll he the 
Logarithm of the fourth term after its index has been diminished hy 
10, Any person competent to be entrusted with calculations will 
at onc6 set down the arithmetical complement of the first terra, by 
Bubstracting mentally each figure from nine, and the last from 10. 
And, having to perform but one addition, instead of first adding and 
then substracting, the operation will be performed much more speed- 
ily. Attention is called to this, because it is an operation con- 
stantly occurring in Trigonometrical calculations. Thus, taking an 
example from page 4 1 of the “ Manual” we have 

Sin. C* 96° Arith. Comp. 0.0028857—10. 

: Sin. A. .. 46° 30' 9.8605622 

: : AB. 230 2.3617278 

Adding we have BC, 167.76 log. 2.2246757. 
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Without dwelling on the necessity of a clear statement, respecting 
the ‘ doubtful case* in Trigonometry, or that when two sides and an 
opposite angle are given, — it might have been of use to have given 
for the solution of ‘ case 4th’ (p. 43.) the very convenient formulae 

Log. tan. J A 5= J | log. {s — b) x log. {s — -c) — log. s — log. {s — a) j* 

and Log. tan. | B = log, tan. i A + log. a)-— log. (s — 

(where represents half the perimeter of the triangle,) than which 
no easier solution for the case can perhaps be found ; the taking 
of only four Logarithms from the tables being necessary for the 
separfite calculation of all the three angles. 

Perhaps we may be excused if we notice the confusion which to 
some may seem to prevail in the statements of the proportipns for the 
solution of the Trigonometrical questions in chapter 5. Every one 
who has made a little progress in Arithmetic, knows that a proportioi^ 
consists of two ratios ; and tliat a ratio being the numerical relatioi® 
wliich one quantity bears to another, its terms must be of the same 
kind. And in some of the questions to which we refer, we find sides 
compared with sides, and tangents with -tangents ; but in not a few 
the relations are as arbitrary as the relation of a rupee to a din- 
ner. In the chapter on Mensuration, several such oversighta as 
55 X 13 = 71.00 may be observed. The following chapter seems 
rather out of place. It naturally enough might have followed that on 
practicalGeometry. In the article in this Review, ( Vol, XVI., p. 327,) 
already referred to, special notice was taken of the last problem of 
this chapter ; and in addition to what was there said, it may be here 
remarked that, to determine the area of a piece of ground, having 
the map given by weight f it is not necessary to divide it into 
squares (as there directed) and then cut away those which contain no 
part of the map, to weigh it, and again cut out the map by its bound- 
aiy line and compare its weight now, with that after the first opera- 
tion, If this method is to be adopted at all (for it is a very rough 
one,) let the whole area of the sheet be estimated from the scale, and 
weighed ; then let the map be cut out by the boundary line and 
again weighed : then as the weight of the whole sheet is to the 
weight of the part containing the map, so will the estimated area of 
the sheet be to that of the -map. 

These remarks arc all we intend to make on the Matheinatical 
portions of the work. There are many formuhe in the remaining 
portions, either deduced mathematically, or taken from the writings 
of others. The first method will be the most satisfactory for edu- 
cated men. Uniformity might have been preserved, and some compiles* 
sion attained by either omitting the evolution of these formulas 
entirely, or reserving them only in the form of notes, A valuable 
addition, for the student, would be ;m index by aid of which he might 
be at once guided to the formula or direction which he might require. 

Those portions of the book, which describe the instruments are 
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well written, and must be very instructive and useful to every young 
surveyor. To render this section complete there v^ould only need 
to be two additions made. 1st, the description of the Compensation, 
Bars used in the Trigonometrical Survey which, from the preface 
(p, vii.) we learn is intentionally omitted ; And, 2nd, some account 
of the Aneroid Barometer, an instrument well adopted for the inea- 
:*rement of altitudes, and which appears calculated ultimately to 
supercede the common “ mountain barometer.” 1’his ingenious 
instrument, the invention of a Frenchman of the name of Vidi, 
consists of a flat circular metallic box.|^ usually of copper, about 
two and-a-half inches in diameter and a quarter of an inch in deptli, 
corrugated in concentric circles on its upper and under surfaces. 
This chamber or box is exhausted of air by a small tube entering 
at one edge. This tube is then hermetically closed by .soldering. 
Every variation of pressure of the atmosphere, it is evident, will 
ilct upon the sides of this chamber, their elasticity being increased 
Tby the corrugations. To the centre of the upper surface of the 
cliaraber is attached a small cylindrical projection of metal on which 
the end of a lever rests ; this lever moves a second, which in its 
turn moves one extremity of a small chain, its other extremity acting 
upon a drum on the axle of the arbor which moves a hand or index. 
The levers, box and chain are all enclosed in a box about 4| inches 
in diameter. The arbor already mentioned, pas.ses tlirough the cen- 
tre of a dial-plate, the circumference of which is graduated into 
divisions, corresponding to inches lOths, lOOths, &c., on the common 
barometer. To compensate for cliange of temperature, there is a 
spiral spring which acts upon the main lover. Tliis instrument we 
consider still susceptible of some improvement. But as the com- 
pression of the sides of the box, caused by an increase of pressure, 
at the point of the index on the dial plate is multiplied nearly 
700 times, the indications are exceedingly delicate ; so much so, 
that those manufactured by Lerebore, will indicate a dilference of 
elevation of three feet with great distinctness. And as there is no 
danger of derangement, it may be carried in any position, and ob- 
served, if necessary, even on horse-bach, and that almost instantane- 
ously, Of such an instrument, we fully expected to find a particular 
account in the ‘ Manual.’ 

Those portions of the work which treat (to use the authors’ ex- 
pression) of the modus operandi^* of the survey and of the map- 
ping of it, appear to be everything that could be desired. We can 
•only recommend them to the careful study of every one who wishes 
to become acquainted with the nature of the work, and the degree 
of accuracy which must be necessarily insured by such a survey. 
It is to be hoped that, by the time a third edition is required, the 
compilers, will be able, amid their many other engagements, to cor- 
rect such errors as have been pointed out ; and perhaps to condense 
some parts, so as without materially increasing th^ size of the 
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volume, to insert a few pages on spherical Trigonometry, and an 
Alphabetical Index, without which we regard no book of reference 
as complete. 


Specimens of Greek Anthology, Translated hy Major Robert Guth^ 
Tie Macgregor^ Author of Indian Leisure/^ 

The ' Greek AnthologyLhas been often translated, and by none 
more worthily or correctly toan the author of those exquisite pieces 
from it, which, from time to time, appeared in the earlier numbers of 
Blackwoods Magazine, Known to but a few, but those few the old 
school of contributors to that periodical in its palmiest days, he filled 
by no means an insignificant place in the scholarship and literary 
coteries of Modern Athens, thirty years ago. William Hay wus born 
in the town of Elgin under very inauspicious circumstances, being 
obliged often to bog his daily bread, Mrs. Innes of the Whitehorse 
Inn was remembered by him till the day of his death with heartfelt 
gratitude, for her kindness in administering to his creature comforts^ 
while a bare-footed boy at school. * Willie* as he was always called, 
early evinced great talents, and the master of the burgh school in his 
native town soon perceived, that something might be made of this 
‘ faitherless bairn.* He received his education gratis, and having 
mastered the elementary studies, was soon promoted to the highest 
class, where he quickly overstepped the other boys, most of whom had 
the advantage of being assisted at home in their studies by educated 
parents. Willie laboured unaided by any one, preparing his lessons 
from the books of his fellow scholars, who gladly lent them, in return 
for his bints to them about their lessons. He managed to subsist till 
about the age of fourteen years, when he became tutor in the family 
of Mr. Gumming of Logie. Like all ambitious Scotch youths, and 
like a great predecessor of his from the same district — Div Alexander 
Adam — he set out for the College at Edinburgh. Here few were so 
distinguished as he in the study of Greek, and it might almost be 
said of him, as DeQuincy says of himself, that Greek was as much 
his mother tongue as English. His high scholarship recommended 
him as the tutor of several men, who have since reached literary 
eminence, — not the least distinguished of whom was Christopher 
North. His opeii geniality, his thorough gentlemanliness, and 
his pure classical taste and scholarship, made his society to be 
sought after by many of the first scholars, but his retiring habits 
prevented any promiscuous intercourse with the outer literary world. 
Living as the quiet, but useful and busy scholar, it is but a year 
since he was taken away, leaving behind him his translations from 
the Greek Anthology, and other pieces, as an evidence of a genius, 
a scholarship, and a poetic power, that were never fully appreciated. 
We give one specimen, which is as true to the original as it is free 
and flowing. The note appended, which we have taken from a 
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M.S. copy of the translations, will slied some light on the difficultyof 
catching all the namelesa beauties of some pieces in the Antho- 
logy 

XI.V,— UNKNOWN. 

H *TIioii, who hadst lately birth to sweetness given 

Of bee-engendered hymns, and swan-voiced lays, 

Art now o’er Acheron’s wide waters driven 
By Fate— the spinning reed of life who sways. 

Yet still, Erinna. wilt the Muse proclaim 
Thy labours, — deathless in the choirs of fame. 

This new attempt by Major MaegregO^ has recalled the abow to 
ns. It is so lately that we noticed his “ Indian Leisure” at some 
length, that we need not do more than say, that, whether it be owing 
to increased poetic power, or to the greater poetic beauty of the 
original, this small attempt is decidedly more creditable than the 
former. We give a specimen 

The wintry winds arc all from Ileav’n CKil’d ; 

The purple reign of flow’ry Spring has smil’d ; 

The fair earth has renew’d her garb of green, 

And budding plants with petals young are seen ; 

The tender dews of teeming morn to <pialF 
Open the roses and the meadows laugh ; 

His shrill pipe the pleas’d shepherd from the height 
Flays, and the goatherd his white kids delight ; 

Now mariners the wide sea fearless sail, 

Their canvas f'WelHns: to 'he gentle gale ; 

Now hymns to Bacchus of the vine are sung 
By youths whose brows vvith ivy flow’rs are hung j 
Now ox-burn bees their fair works labour’d well 
Concern, as, settling in each curious cell, 

Liquid and light their honied stores they make ; 

Birds their fond notes on cv’ry side awake. 

Swallows 01) hou 8 er,t>ps, halcyons on floods. 

Swans upon rivers, nightingales in woods. 

If thus new joy the leafy plant now feels, 

And her best beauty the bright earth reveals. 

If skip the fleecy flocks as shepherds play, 

If seamen sail and Bacchus’ dance be gay, 

If s'mg the birds and toil the bees, 'tis meet 
• That minstrels with sweet songs the spring-time greet. 

Major Maegregor seems to be a cosmopolite in the world of Li- 
terature. 

♦ This Is an attempt to give in EngHsli rhyme, all the complex conceptions of 
the original — but after a dozen attempts, and after having spent at least a dozen 
hours, I And it utterly impossible to get English tortured into rhyme for all the 
comprehensive and melodious Greek expressions. There are three or four words 
which -I cannot transpose— The rhyme and prose are a thought too Greek for 
English. 

In Epglish prose line for line thus — 

TheSB,— lately having given birth to the spring of bee-engendered hymns 
Lately sounding with swan mouth, 

Bath driven to Acheron, thro’ the broad waves of the dead, 

Fate, —the mistress of the threacl-spiiining spindle. 

But tiiy V>eautiful labour of words, Ob ! Eriuna, proclaims that thou art not 
Corrupted (dead) but hast (art In) the choirs mingled with the Fiemns. * 
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Lecture on the Products and Resources of British India, hi/ 
Montague Gore, Esq, Delivered hefo7'c the St, James's Li^ 
ter ary and Philosophical Society. London, 1855. 

India is becoming fasbionable — ilecidedly fasliionable. Not to 
know it, its resources, products, revenue and history, argues oneself 
unknown. It is now the rage. Punch writes of it, the Press 
has almost daily articles on it, the Spectator meditates on its future, 
the ficon&mii^t calculates ill income and expounds its finance, the 
header attacks tlie barbarous cruelty and savage anarchy of its inde- 
pendent states, tlie Edinburgh Review actually admits an article, short, 
ill- written and partially plagiarised though it be, into its pages, and the 
Times has its regular Indian correspondent, who argues for Annex- 
ation, Improvement of the Land Tenure, Modified Despotism and 
the Unity of the Kmpire, with as much point and clearness as the 
Friend of India. Indian novels are not only tolerated, but read from 
b(‘ginning to end, though there be not a little sermonising in them, as 
in “Oakfndd,”and no allusion to those old my thical personages — a rich 
big-livered nabob and his wayward lovely daughter. As if to crown 
the whole we hav(3 8t. James’s Jdterary and Philosophical Society” 
listening to a I.ecture on the Products and Resources of British 
India,” full of statistics and dry hard facts, and that when the lecturer ivS, 
of all other men, Montague Gore, Esq. Given Royle, Colonel Cotton 
and Sir Charles Napier to produce Montague Gore, Esq., and his 
Lecture. We have seldom seen in Indian Litei’ature so chwer a 
compilation, in whicli the best facts in truly genuine works are 
sucked out and made to play their part in the Scone before the 
Society. Cotton, opium, indigo, iron, coal, fibres, tea, sugar, rivers, 
roads and railways are all made to before the reader, with a 
rapidity that is truly refreshing to us aimthetic old Indians. We 
rush tlirough the lecture, bristling as it is with quotations, referencea 
and statistics, and heaving a deep sigh at the end, and drawing a 
long breath, we wonder at the mighty skill of the conjuror, Montague 
Gore, Esq. He ever says, Presto — Change, and lo ! Royle, CotLm. he.., 
become Montague Gore. Really to the Indian, or the man who is on 
tli (3 spot and knows the works so oft<'n alluded to, and the actual 
state of the country, the whole seems contemptible, and Ls a good 
instance of the abuse of what is otherwi.se a most popular and 
useful mode of at least inciting to self-study and sugge.sting self- 
thought — Lecturing. But lost we should wrong Montague Gore, 
Esq.,” we give the following : — 

Tt»e imevovenient of internal communications cannot fail to exercise an 
important infincnco on the development nf the resources of this country. Amongst 
ihcs' moans of cornmuni ation, railways deserve especial notice; and none 
more HO than ll»e East Indian Railway, which it is proposed to extend from 
Calcutta, by the vallayof the Gange.s. to the North-West pio>it'ces, snd part of 
which is already completed. This line opens the Damoodah coal -field ; then 
prooeo ling to Rajmahal, will give facilities fnr the carriage of the produce of the 
districts on the left bank of the Ganges ; going on to Abahabad, it will skirt the 
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hilly trar s, which are said to be rejjlote with mineral wealth ; will open out the 
Opium districts ; and meet the trade of the Nerbudda valley at Mirzapore. 

Beyond AUahabad it will run along the entire Doab, skirtitig the frontiers 
of Oudo, whose great fertility and natural resources may one day contribute 
largely to the traffic of the line. It will traverse the country beyond Cawnpore, 
which, fruitful already, will shortly become more so, under the influence of the 
Ganges Canal, whose opening is looked for in 1854. * It may receive, whenever 
4t. is desired, a branch by Furruckabad, for the conveyance of the produce of 
Kohdeund ; and it will be equally accessible to such other branches as either the 
Honourable Company or native princes may desire to lead from it into the dis- 
tricts on the other side. 

And although the country beyond Delhi is, at the present time, less pro- 
ductive and less populous than the distr cts below, no man who has noted 
the effect which even four years of peace have h»d upon the face of the 
country beyond the Sutlej, or who is aware of the vast resubs which the 
providing of the means of irrigation produces u^on the cultivation and iho 
peopling of simi'ar districts in India, will entertain a doubt of the certain success 
of those groat irrigation works which are already commenced in the Bart o Doab, 
and are cotitcrnplated in the Cis-Sutlej province ; or of their rendering the dis- 
tricts be-vond the Doab at no distant date, aspoimlous and as productive as those 
within it.”t 

The returns of this line are a complete answer to those who apprehended that 
there would not be much pas-enger traffic on the Indian railways* Taking 24 
weeks, from the 2nd of December to the 12th of May, we find that irl the first 
9 weeks of that period, when the line was opened for 37^ miles only, the aggre- 
gate number of passengers carried was 7 1, 921, or an average of 7,991 per week. 
During the next fifteen weeks after the line had been opened for 121 miles, the 
aggi egate number of passengers carried was 17 9, 4 04, or an ’average of 11,060 
per week. 

Again, the Baroda and Central India R'lilway will bo important as the mcjms 
of intercourse between Agra and Bombay, running through k country rich in 
cotton, opium, and salt, and forming the most direct line for carrying British and 
Indi«n produce towards Thibet and China. Other lines of groat importance are 
proposed, and I caniiot better close ray remarks on this occasion than by quot- 
ing the concluding paragrrph of the Minute of Lord Dalhonsie, in which he 
expresses his earnest hope nhat the Honorable Court of Directors will rcsolvn 
at once to engage in the introduction of a system of railways into the Indian 
Empire, upon a scale commensurate v«ith the magnitude of the interests that arc 
involved j and with the vast and various benefits, political, commercial, at^'d 
so ial, which that great meavsuro of public improvement would unquestionably 
produoc.”{ 

The following is the important and detailed information given on 
Indigo and Opium : — 

Indigo is a natural product of India ; fche history of its cultivation is singu- 
lar. At the commencetnent of our commerce with India, Ihe imports of it 
thence to England were considerable. It was. however supplanted for a lime by 
I he successful exertions of the British Coloni'ts in the West Indies and the 
southern parts of North America. Butin 1779, the Court of Dircctois made 
grent exertions to revive it. These exertions have .since been continued, and 
crowned with the happiest success. Largo sums are now embarked in its cultiva- 
tion. It surpasses in qinlity that of all otimr countries, and is the chief source of 
supply to the rest of the world. 

1 now come to Opium, of which the Compaoy long enjoyed a uiouoijoly, as 
the Mogul rulers had done before. 

* This canal is now opened 
f Minute of Lord Dalhou.sie on llailways, 1853, 

t Correspondence ou Indian Hallways, ordered by House of Commons to be 
printed, lKr)3, 
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Wficn t»anquilHty was e.«tah]ished in Malwa, tlie cu'tivation of the poppy 
whioli ha i hithcito been checkrd by the disorders that prevailed there, con- 
sideiablv increase i ; ami « {^^rent export of opium t-x k place. It was at lost at- 
teii)oie<rt.> st'*p this by prohibitory duties- ; and the native princes were induced 
t'. forbid fcbo cu'tivati»ni of he poppy, and the Side and transit of opium thr-mirh 
tlicir suites, by rec,( 3 ivin<x compensation for their loss of prollis and dues. 
3diis, however, occasiuned serious evils, par.ilvsinf,^ iiuliistry, and^ leading to 
ailVavs, and oven loss of life, and was as itieiVectual as it was unjust. ’^' 
w as iit hist detcnniiied tiiat the conveyance of opium from the parts of Malwa 
wJjere it is tivown to Bombay, should be licensed ; a regulation whicli still cotitimics. 

Previous however to ou*- occupation of Scinde, much opium evaded the license 
dutv. being smuggled through that country to Dainaun, uud Bin. and tlieuca 
‘canied lo Oldua. 

Wc woiplor if Montague Gore, Esq./’ lias any thing to do with 
the late President of the India Reform Association. “ Torture” is 
not iiientioued as one of the Products or Resources of British India. 


Travi'ls and Adventures in the Province of Assam.^ during a Resi- 
dence of Fourteen Years. By Major John Butler. London^ 18 o 5 . 

TriE autlior of a Sketch of Assam has puhlishcd a second volume. 
The hook is well got up, and illustrated with engravings, wliich ex- 
hibit the giB of genius, — not vulgar copies of nature, but works of 
rc Mihitcd art Besides some interesting narrative, the writer sup- 
plies much inforniation concerning the wasted province of Assam, 
and some oi‘ t lie wild tribes partially inhabiting the hills whicli bound 
it on three sides. We cordially wish it the success which it so well 
d‘-st3rves. There are, liowever, some matters scarcely noticed, and 
others of which t]u‘. author naturally speaks willi tlie Idas of a mili- 
tary civilian of a uou'i'cgulation district. U])on these we have some 
observations to oiler. 'The evidence of (then) Mr. llalliday deserves 
to 1)15 remembered, particularly regai'ding delays and inciiicicncy of 
courts, and the need of simple and real proceedings. A small cause 
i.i <loubled, turned, and worried, liy a pack of slowhounds. 

We protest against odious comparisons being drawri beiwecii 
military and civil stutf duties. is paintui to iicai’ soldiers depre- 
eialing the situation of comrades. And what are tlie other duties 
which British Ollieors arc to prefer to tlieir own profesusion ? They 
— .-Itting in cutcherry, listening to little native concerns, signing 
pajiers, being surrounded by servile candidates, while tlieir proper 
avocations are alfceted to be a nuisance and a boro! As long as 
standing armies remain, they ought to be maintained as cilicient aa 
jiossihle, and the esprit de corps should be preserved. It is dis- 
pleasing to find young Onicer.s desirous of forsaking tlnur Pegirnent, 
while gaining steps in the service wddeh they practically resign. 

To remedy such abuse, the quinquennial act was proposed by Lord 
Elleiiborough, jand it has since been authoritatively sanctioned. 
Idmitation of time in oHiccs of power is absolutely needful for the 
sake of common justice, and is opposed by advocates of arbitrary- 
will. It is also best for Otiicers themselves, who may get 
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bound by ties and connections as to be unable to move, tlioiijTb 
they wisli it. Tlic principle applied to the highowt offices holds 
good for Comraissionerships of divisions. Otherwise abuses thrive 
and good rules are infringed, such, as that forbidding those 
employed in courts to engage in trading speculations. The 
■^‘ibiection that inconvenience would be caused by withdraw- 
ing men just when they had learned their duties possesses that 
clearness which suggests a suspicion of shallowness. The duties 
of civil staff employ do not require long apprenticeship. Men of 
average ability arc soon competent to discliarge them respectably. 
Much fallacy prevails about this. Toor men, without many friends, 
will often rejtnce if, owing to the absence of principals, their little 
cases may go before a junior, believing that a freslier hand will be 
more free from prejudices, and less under the influence of the Ornlah 
and Sherishtadar. It may be presumed that the act is only meant to 
be occasionally applied in its strictness, and it is urged that this 
option opens a door for partiality. But no plants free from object 
tions. The details may be amendable, but the piinciple seems just 
as we have heard the case stated by Begimental Officers. To pre- 
vent misconstruction it may be remarked that changes are assum- 
ed to be prospective, not disappointing any present expectations — nor 
are other remedies wanting, which may perhaps be preferred, such as 
calling on Staff Oflicers after so many years to take tlndr choice.* 
Perhaps it did not fail witliin tlie design of the writer to dwell 
upon the most important subject for all countries,— its social state 
at least we find few remialies .suggested for existing evils. WIkmi 
the late deputation visited ASvSatn, he openly expressed surprise at 
the evidences of public vices, conceiving that amid so small a popu- 
lation, and in so manageable a district, they might be prevented and 
repressed, lie was cbiiilly alluding to the Sudder Stations which act 
upon their surrounding vicinities on this occasion. Mr. Mills pro- 
posed several reforms for future adoption, and among them he 
recommended a reduction of superfluous or unreasonable establish- 
ments. This plain measure, as opportunities may allow of its exe- 
cution, will diminish a fruitful source of jobbery and intrigue : even 
in the short period of circuit, a lan|fe train following public function- 
aries may commit many kinds of local mischief. It may be readily 
conceded that many scandals have diminished, and deduction may 
be made for exaggerated statements,, but a residuum of harm will yet 
remain which it were unfaithful not to remedy. It is (juite justifi- 
able for the present to keep up some customs which will na- 
turally drop. Nor perhaps can we dispense with old habits with- 
out some regret, though we acknowledge the propriety of their 
breach. Fancy may recall the coach and six with highwaymen on 
the heath, but few would desire to perpetuate the scene. Moreover 
to those who are gifted with a romantic turn, the Egyptian railroad 
will be as poetical as the Pyramids. 

Another good riddance will be the abolition of the privileges 

• Tbi» was penned before the pabUeat on of Gazette^ Oct. 6tb, 1805. 
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granted to some temples, which have failed to fulfil their conditions, 
and are become liot-beds of corruption, and have forfeited the appro- 
bation of respectable Assamese families. 

Many years ago a tone which ‘ Punch’ has so earnestly exposed, 
prevailed in several stations of Assam. Among the causes promot- 
ing a better spirit must be reckoned the introduction of Steamers, 
first to Lower, then to LTpper Assam. Add the tea cultivy4,h/iJ, 
American Missions, facile transit of books, speedy comihunication 
with home. Thus do benefits accrue from good measures, besides 
what are mainly designed. VVe may have half lamented the ‘ unri- 
valled’ valley being profaned by smoky funnels, but soon learn to 
welcome all tlie aids of civilization. 

The system adopted in Assam derives immediate interest from 
tlie discussions regarding army discipline, and the privilege granted 
to Cmnj)any’s Officers of retaining their rank equally in all countries. 
It is alFeidation to profess philosophic indifierence to mere honour, 
and it is unworthy to pay regard to salary alone. More especially 
in the case of soldiers, and soldiers’ wives. It is observable that 
those who pretend to disregard simple honour will commonly be 
fijund to be referring to their neighbours. Nay, is it not part of a 
Christian life to be seeking honour, glory and immortality. Gospel 
precepts ouglit to be properly compared, rigluly interpreted, and 
judiciously applied, otherwise they may serve the purposes of the 
selfish, and be used as a moans of preserving unfair advantages. 
The Bible contains a code of Ethics, requiring systematic study to 
interpret. Sermons will be more interesting and profitable in pro- 
portion as the clergy can enjoy liberty of prophesying. When preju- 
dice forbids this, the language of the pulpit and the table will not 
be consistent. Pure religion can never inculcate any habits or dis- 
position unfavourable to manly action and due seif-respect. And 
although the Reverend author of Tristram Shandy may have been 
but half in earnest when he termed a ‘ snivelling virtue/ 
still it ought to be remembered tliat real meekness is united with 
high courage and eiicrg(',tic spirit, and, above all, that those who 
laud such Christian graces are bound to be sa7is reproche in other 
virtues, likewise, to be just, chaste, and liberal. 

Jt is scarce to be expected that Jndiaii Officers will receive 
boons without Quezon’s Officers advancing claims. In process of 
time tlie complete amalgamation of the two armies will probably 
take place, so far as regards the Officers. Whatever faults may be 
in the (Queen’s service, we have heard old Company’s Officers main- 
tain, that no man who was deficient, could keep his place in it 
many months. 

It is interesting to compare the present condition of the Christian 
and European community in Assam with that of a preceding phase. 
On the one hand we cannot but regret the more liberal hospitality, the 
more humane and natural customs, the less afiected manners of former 
days. On tl){p other hand it cannot be denied that during the past* 
ten or twelve years a marked improvement has taken place in moral 
habits, and that, whereas there had been Officers in authority at 
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several posts, wLose living was an offence to the more respectable 
natives, so there have more recently sprung up fainilit‘s who 
resemble cities placed upon a hill, whose light cannot be bid. 
Let sincere men beware of indiscriminately ccboing a cry against 
early marriages. Marriages may be made excessively early, and 
consequently be attended with evils, bat let it not be forgotten that 
serious social evils result from a custom of deferriitg tlie 
recognised union of the 3 ^oung of both sextos, beyond tlie season 
wliich nature instinctively recominemis. Even rules of caste, until 
peo])le can learn a better way, are not without avail towards preserv- 
ing young men from vi(uous cmirses. But some Britons would 
even interfere witli tlie cu.stoms of bathing and washing of vessels, 
not remembering that, 

“Eb'cn from t]»o l>0(1v’s }>nrity, the nhnd 
lieceivoB a Fcerct sympathetic aiil.” 

Much of Major Butler's book is occupied witb^ccounts of our 
dealings with the Naga tribes inhabiting the soutiicrn range of 
mountains. This graphic portion will only be appnanated by those 
aeqtiuinted with local }>artie3 and circnjn>tances. With our civiliza- 
tion the notion of exterminating such tribes as the Nagas is unlaw- 
ful and Avicked. They seeni itoi ill-liuinoured, nor indocile, and 
fond of music. We have seen a party of them sitting huslied in 
pio.tisure at the sounds of a lady’s piano forte. Extermination, like 
slav(;ry, s<auns especially odious when advoc^ated by Missionaries, 
in Avhom we naturally expect to discern feelings of reverence, 
piety, and benevolence. Jt is not improbable, ac<;ording to some 
authorities, that ere many years elapse, it may be deemed expedient 
to make Bishnath a station for regular troops, perhaps of a Euro- 
pean regiment. 

Ill the administration of a j)rovince like Assam, it is desir- 
able to allow as mucii local action as possible. The system of 
‘commissions’ is inconsistent in several particulars. But at least iu 
all questions affecting personal rights and property, it .seems a divine 
laAv universally implanted within the human breast, that every one 
should take an interest and possess a share of influence in their ad- 
justment, as in nmnici})al affairs. Part of the di.dike to the intro- 
duction of the New Act may be attributed to peevish expressions 
sometimes used in its defence — whatever is uncoustituUonal foments 
violence on one side, and hostility on the otlier. Thus social wel- 
fare is marred. A sensvC of such rights tends to promote feelings of 
gclf-respcct, to exercise the faculties, and to unite society in fi‘i(mdly 
relations — while nothing is more calculated to arouse feelings of dis- 
affection than the performance of orders delivered at a distance, by 
persons who are necessarily unable to pay respect to the wishe.s, and 
prejudices of the local population — such insti'uctions, sent with the 
best'inteutions, and possibly well suited to one district, may be ill- 
adapted to different situations and circumstances, aj Providence 
gives coffee to Arabia, and. tea to Assam. It will be difficult to 
devise a plan better fitted to secure the Eappiness and prosperity 
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of a iieinriibourliood than was developed in the ancient and wise insti- 
tution of the village punehayet. 

Towards the close of his volume the author notices the IMissions in 
Assam. Since leaving Christendom our interest in this question has 
augirn'nted, wdiile our opinions have in some respects changed. Kx- 
periem'c teaches us generally to respect Hindus, who observe their 
own custopos, before those who are not earnest iiupiirers, but la and 
profane. Zealous advocates of a good cause are in danger sometimes 
of pi’oving too much. Such has been occasioimlly tlie case res})ect“ 
ing Missions. Tlie mind recoils from the conclusions too sweepingly 
drawn, and repeats the question, ‘ Is (iod tlie (^od of the ebwvs only 
and not of th« Centiles also T and is comforted by the reflectiou that 
< in eve! y nation he that fearetli Him and woi'lceth I’ightemisiuiss is 
accepted ot Liim,’ Accordingly we Avonid advo<‘atc th<i adojition of 
the more, primitive plan, such as that miqiloyed in England l>y 8t. 
WillVid, wliich should aim less at catching Inne and thto.’c a, single 
convert, leather than addressing and influencing communities togiaher, 
as we read, in the Acts, of honseiiolds, and families, and bodies of 
people b'dng ba[)tized, so we would endeavour to work upon villages, 
and societies of people. For it is a hazardous experiment, to our 
minds, to separate a solitary individual from all his natural relations 
and sympathies, and few youths, without a miracle, cam have strengtli 
to bear the shoc.k. With Hindus it is esjiecially laajnisite to a\'!tid 
ridieuhi and scotling while alluding to religious subjects. It is their 
principle to pay a certain respect to the religions of all ()eo[)ha and 
im attempt moia^ repels their feelings, or more surely dtd’eats its 
own olqe.et, than the too common way of beginning by exposing the 
absurd iti<as of their system. Jn their eyes this method seems the le- 
Bult of inq)iety and irreverence, nor have tlxiy learned to appreciate 
tlie thrifty arguments which would ])ersmide lliem not to ‘throw away 
money,’ on the obsequies of deceased parents, particularly wdicn they 
can p(hnt to some aimmg the Christian party, wdm arc either tnaking 
baste, to be rich by (piestionable transactions, or treasuring the 
vile yellow slave, or spending it in worse than vain habits. 
Among mankind any amount of self-denial must be esteemed a 
degi'ee of virtue, how’^ever misdirected, unless irnleed by the 
school of Sardanapahis, whose epitaph in praise of scnsnalitjq 
He ight hjyv e been inscribed, accorditig to Aristotle, upon tbe tomb 
of an ox.'^^Tis, it calls for earnest and united eO‘ort to re« 
im‘dy the evils which, togetlier with the blessings, have entered, 
within no long period, the f[uiet vale of Assam. Can any man hear 
wdthoiit ]>ain and shame, of tlje inhabitants wa)ndering at the appear 
ance. of foul dis(aises, and patiently submitting to wdiat they deem a 
visitation of God ? Thcjse results have been cdiiefly causecl by the 
influx ol* fid venturers from Bengal, who hang about the Sudder sla- 
tions seeking whom they may devour. Yet though such effects may 
be too miturM, we cannot allow them to be of necessary continuamx'. 
While pnlitiAl alfairs in Assam have been ably conducted, (as regar<Is 
foreign trib(3f) and flscal and judicial business been constantly attend- 
ed to, w'e fear there has scarcely hitherto been bestowed proportionate 
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regard on the question, which after all is of the greatest importance 
to all countries, its social welfare. We cannot see the right 
of drawing such distinctions between divine laws. Surely society is 
justified in visiting with penalties the spreaders of immorality, with 
its train of consequences, as much as in breaking up and getting rid 
of a nest of thieves. We saw some letters lately in the Englishman 
orf'.-yens of Infamy’ about Calcutta, much to the point. It is a mon- 
strous fallacy to pretend that any kind of vice is necessary, or expe- 
dient. Vices inflame vices. Meantime let tlie recent liberal schemes 
of education become an ally in the cause of social progress. This 
they can hardly fail to do, unless modt*rn education be inferior to an- 
cient, The prayer of old Juvenal might be engraven upon colleges 
and schools, as well as temples : 

* Orandurn eat, ut sit mens sana in corpore sano.’ 

‘ What,’ says some wise objector, ‘ Do Harrow and Eton produce 
no corrupt alumni, do Oxford and Cambridge send forth no debauched 
students ?’ 

Kot pausing to reply, we proceed to explain how we wish educa- 
tion should be worthy the name. We would have the native youth 
disciplined in bodily exercise, which of itself profiteth little, but 
combined with moral and spiritual training availeth much. We 
would have them taught how their bodies are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, and how nature herself teaches men that they should 
‘ possess their vessels in sanctiflcation and honor.’ We would practise 
them in the exercise of out-door games and sports, as well as culti- 
vate a taste of literature and art to serve them while alone within. 
We would have them acquainted with the laws of plain music, and 
accustomed to chaunt cheerful songs. We would impress tlieii* 
memories with stories of just, chaste, brave, and gentle charac- 
ters, and enlarge their understanding by a knowledge of the history, 
laws and institutions of their country. We would attract their 
minds to objects of present and future local interest, and impart an 
aptitude for the lessons furnished by the earth beneath, and the 
heavens above, and the waters under the earth. Such has education 
been, in some schools, such must it become again, if it degenerate 
not into a sham. 


Zend : is it an Original Language ? Bij John Botner, late 
jE.LC.C.S. and M.B.A.S. London, 1855. 

This work has reached us too late to give it that atten- 
tion and elaborate notice which its merits demand. The greater 
part of it originally appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and then excited some attention in the philological 
world. Its great object is to decide a question lo,pg agitated, 
as to the originality of the Zend language. To p%vye this too 
often have the principles of comparative philology n een abused. 
The conclusion ,nf the author is borne out by the strict laws 
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of tlie scieiice and of common -5ien';o, and by many learned (quota- 
tions, tliat the Z(Mid is iniifieJal, and the rahluvi spmions in 
its origin. The "reatest of authorities —Professor Wilson — thus 
speaks of the subject : — 

For oar fir-t. accurate knovvU‘(1»xp of the religious hooks of ilio Parsis nf Gu- 
jauit, W' arc in'tcItKnh as is well known, to Aiupictil dii Perron. Poth in his 
iransl'itinu ol’ the Zenh avasta and in some sei)a>iito dissertations, ,puhjish in 
the M<'ii(oires du recadcanie /les inscriptions. Monsieur du Perrori has main- 
tained the autlieut'ci j and liifili antiijuity of the Zend and Pahhivi 1 in;.::ua^"cs 
in wliiel) tiMse works are cninposed. 1 he former he asserts to have be ii the 
S])eken l.'on^na^c of the c.omitri 'S bo* ween the * 'asy)ian and Blaok Sea, and of 
the nppci pa' I, of \Tcso})otajniii ; or, irj a, word, of Noi tliern 'ttedia. several cen- 
turies before the era of tdirisi.ianitv. Pahl »vi, ac(a>rdin|4 to him, was also spoken 
in tlie co'.inrri 's beiwccn Dilein Ma/aindcrain and l''arsistan, at least as far buck 
as tlie dao; nf Zor^ aster, the reputed author of he Z’l nd uvastu. 

These assertion^ of Ibi Perron were .strcnii<)nsly op])osed by Hicliardson, in the 
Pr< Ihc.e O' bis Peisiaii D’cl ionary, wlio treats (he claims of the Zeiitl osj)ecially 
with inreat contempt, assertiiiyr it tt> he an inveniion of tlio Parsi priest ; a bar- 
b.irou.s jare-Di) ; a hugua-F. unca, culled from (he dialects of every suriouudiiig 
count ’ V 

Sji ^Vil]iam Jones, in his Oisermrse on the Persians, ndrlrosscd to th(^ Asiatic 
Soeiety of Ben<ra!, exjn-esses bis opinion that no ^cmiiTic books in Zend or 
Ihdilavi cKisL, and that the dialect, of the (iabrs is a late invention of their 
priests sni)scijuent, at lca>t, to the Mohammedan conquest of I’eisia ; the 
Pahlavi abounding nitli vciba! nouns and iiiiinitives, evidently fo'med on the 
rules of d uihic (t rammai*, and the Zen h consisting of six or seven yanskrit 
words in every ten 

Colonel Vniis Kt nnedy, in his work on the Origin and Affinity of the Prin- 
cipal Laugnages of Asia .out Kuro})eM after full examination of what had been 
urged in favour of ibe genuimms.s of the Jaiieuage, of the Parsi writings, Concurs 
entirely \^hh 'dr vVdluim .1 ones, and asserts that his conclusion of tie ir late in- 
ventions, is iueontrMvcrti!>le. ! he Zend, lie says is a ]:)relended lan /uaee invent- 
td by ilui I’aisi p'iest-, and never aeiually spoktm by any people upon the face of 
the eaith. The, same leuiarks, he adds, apjily with still grtuUer loree to Pahlavi. 

Mr. Er^kiue, in a le.tier to Sir John Mab obn, on the sacred i)ooks and re!i ;i"n 
of the Piirsis, in the second 'obime of the Bombay 'f ran.saidaons, so far did' rs 
from the preceding, that he appuHrs not to regard the Zend as a fabriitation, 
though iir sees no reason to believe that it was ever a suol^en language within 
the Inn ts of the Persian empire. He concludes it to liave been a dialcau of 
Sanskiit current in snnic part of India, ami employed by the Parsi priests ex- 
clusively, in th comp 'sitioii of their sacred l>o>>ks. I'he Pahlavi, iio c imurs 
with Sir V^ iliiam -lones, in considering as a dialect of Persian, spokmi on 
the confines <,f »'^yriu and Mesojuitamiii, and muc>i intermixed with Syriac -nd 
Arabic The date of the couipilntion of the Vcndidrtd, he rcftjs tfiihe er i of 
c j da^hir Balicgan, or about A H 22'i, when the imperfect remains of th‘ lost 
’'***'*'^'*^^ were writt'.'n down froni the recitation of aged Afrrbeds and 

J)astiiis. Ivl’t'Ti Mr. I'hskine, tlierefore, enterta ns an opinion, not very favonr- 
a!)le to the auTheniiciiy of the only monuments in which the Zend ana Pahlavi 
are said to be procvcil. 

'The Eiiglis]) aui hoiitu-s are, therefore, unanimously opposed to the »>ntiquity 
of the sai'n d u ; imigs .d’ til'* I’aisis. au'l to tlie genuineness of the languages 
in whicli tln-v are comi.osed. On tli * other hand, the Continental writers are 
equally uminiinous in advocating their authenticity. Adeluiig, in his Mithri- 
dates, advances in oppo.sition to Kichaiilson, that the invention of the lan- 
guages is eonfary to all ptohahility, and that the Zend must h“ considered as a 
r(*al langUMge, Avhudi was once actually spoken. The Baron de ISacy has at- 
tempted to jxpl iin various ancient inscriptions' found in Persia, upon the 
princijde ofmlieir being in th© P.-^hlavi language \ and Grotefend and St, 
Martin have Attempted to read some of the arrow-head inscriptioue, on the 
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6 U].)pf>sitioii that they arc written in Zend. The late Professor haske, in 
reply e'-pcciiilly to Mr. Erskirie, hu 8 puhlished a delouec of the authenticity of 
the Zend and Pahluvi lanttuafres, the piineipal arguments of which are com- 
|Mehemied in u letter to Mr. Elphinstone, which is published in the Trunsac- 
ti<ms of the Royal Asiatic Society. Professor Jtanke nmhitains, that the Zend 
was a living lungnagc* the spoken language of Medi-g and that the Yenditlad, 
as it exists, was composed before the time of Alexander the Great ; farther he 
doys not j)retend to go, nor does he undertake to decide the date of Zo oastcr, 
to witM'in h.'?v>serihes the authorship of tJio wotk, Mr. Raske’s views .seem to 
have been itnplicitly adopted on the Confincut. M. llnrnouf, at Paiis, lias litho- 
gr:i]*!ied the text of the Vendidad, and has puhlislied two volume.s of an elahorarc 
tiioislutioii of, and couunentary upon, the Yashna ; and Professor Ro]ip lias taken 
the Zend for the basis ui an extensire comparative grainmar of if, with the 
^anskIlt, Greek, Latin, and Tentonic tongues. It i.s evident, iherefore, that ihese 
last, tw * wiiters consider the fpiestion as decided, or they would not devote their 
time tiiid talents to such laborious illustrations of the Zend ami Pahlavi 
laiignafies. 

N ■t-.v.'.h-'an.lint:, however, ihc assorted opinion of Continental scholars, or the 

i V ■ 'lii; n. to i)c diawn friun the iaiiours in which tlicy have been 
engiiized, it is impos.silile, in the face of the assertions and lOiisonings of onr 
own c juaiiy eminent Orientalists, to feel ipiitc convineed that ihe former are in 
the riglit ; and it is obvious, that the subject re<juires further and more deliberate 
investigation. One of the chief means for the aceompli.slnnent of this object is 
access to the original texts, so iivS to comprehend, generally, the stiuctnrc of the 
language, without being oidiged to acquire a knowledge of it, which, in the present 
.stri'c -,(■ t'." ‘‘tndy, ri.n,t be, as M, Burnouf admits, necessarily imperfect Some 
n. It ion n- p:im'ip!i may, however, be possibly collected from tlic cartful inspec- 
lii'ii < f |a.-'.ij, ^ 'j- 111 the ihirsi vvorks, and from their collation with modern 
Persian ; and it is this facility which Mr Homer proposes to furnish, iu the com- 
mnnicHtiou to which the attention of the Society is now invited. 

Mr. Romcr thus concludes : — 

In Cfiiiclusion Hefet ring to the imtliority of Rurnouf, it is ohjectel to tiic 
hyjiotbeHis’ of Zend being an artificial langmige, constructed out of Sanskrit, 
that tbcie are many forms in Z<iid where Zend is more primitive than Sanskrit, 
and these very lorins, liere and tbeie, arc found im egnlaritics and archaisms in the 
Vedas. Accujiting these as facts, it would then appear, either that the Zv.ml 
is an o'der Inmuagc than Samskrii or that both ])roeecd from one comm ui source. 
Sanskrit, a highly rciined, rich, and powerful language, has hei ri aneiibuy to a 
literature profound, extensive, and varied, dating fu'ther back than thre.c thousand 
years. Zend, lying dead or <h>rmant the whde, has only re-a]ipcarcd in the 
books of the Pm sis, where, for literature, vve have the writings of the very lowest 
worth, when noi absolute nonsense. Tlwrcforc, the admission of this relaiion- 
fthip between rhe two language.^ would he tu-oving too much ; and hence we are at 
lilioiiy to take the more probalde side of the (piest.ion, and not to'he calld u])' ii 
to hflieve that tlie insufferabl ■ ilrivcl of the Veufhdad was written in tlie timos of 
tin* llii) Veda The etymological fear, of deriving Bo/i vi fr on Sv^mri ; die iriMucn- 
dons mid.ake and its lifo-dostroying conscquencoB, of wiiting Aiijf? V/. 

Spiegel's copious list of various readings, shoii'd warn us against too rcadilyae- 
ee})ting, as archaisms or pntnilive forms, readings which may be nothing better 
til, in the eiciical errors of ignorant copyists 

VVe shall in a future number take up the whole question <»( 
Comparative Grammar willi spe.eial roferenee to India and its 
languages. We truftt then to betnuue better acquainted witli IMr. 
Komer. j.. 
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